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T O 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY DUNDAS, 

TREASURER OP THE NAVY, 

KEEPER OF THE SIGNET, 

DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF ADVOCATES 

IN SCOTLAND, 

AND ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S MOST 
HONOURABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 



SIR, 

IN every age, Philofophy and 
the Mufes have been the de- 
light of great and eminent men. 
They have ferved to foothe the 
anxieties naturally attendant on 
high ftation, and to relieve the 
fpirits during the intervals of 
buflnefs. This encourages me to 

a prefent 
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DEDI C ATIQiN. 

prefent to your patronage Boe- 
THius's eloquent Treatife of The 
Consolation of Philosophy ; a 
Work which has been tranflated 
into moft of the languages of 
Europe, and into the Saxon and 
our own by two of our moft 
illuftrious Princes, Alfred and 
Elizabeth. There is fomething 
congenial in great and noble 
m^hds, and what appeared inte- 
refting to them, cannot be indif- 
ferent to you. Length of time, 
and the mutability of language, 
have deprived us of the fruits of 
their leifure. The prefent verfion 
of this beautiful and philofophi- 
cal Dialogue has coft me much 
pains and labour ; and, indeed, I 
fliould never have prefumed, un- 
der your proted:ion and patron- 
age, to offer it tothePublick, had 
I not endeavoured to make it as 
perfed as I poffibly could. 

' Confcious 



DEDICATION. 

Confcious of the nature of your 
talents, you early quitted- the 
humble purfuits of. literature, to 
difplay the extent of your powers 
on the great theatre of bufinefs 
and affairs ; and envy muft allow, 
you have diftinguiflied yourfelf in 
fo confpicuous a manner in our 
national concerns, and fupported 
your rnanly and generous princi- 
ples of liberty and government 
with fuch force of argument and 
genuine eloquence, as has rendered 
you the boaft and glory of our 
country. It is therefore with pe- 
culiar fatisfadion that I embrace 
the opportunity aiFdrded me of 
uniting in the general voice, and 
exprefling my-efteem and admira- 
tion of your great talents, which 
you employ with fo much zeal, 
advantage, and fuccefs in the 
publick canfe; Your generous 
exertions to ferve our country 
cannot entirely engrofs fo active 
9 and 
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and capacious a mind; and though 
higher views may have inter- 
rupted the fludies of your early 
years, yet you ftill look with 
a lover's eye on Letters and the 
Mufes. 

That you may long continue to 
unite the favour of your Sovereign 
with the confidence of every real 
patriot, is the fincere wifh of, 



SIR, 

With the grcateft cfteem and refpca. 
Your moft obedient, 

a/id moft humble Servant, 



PHILIP RID PATH. 



IiONDOK, JutUy 1785. 
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ANICIUS Manlius SeVerinus Boc- 
thius was defcended from an ail- 
cient and noble family *. Many of his 
anceftors were fenators and confuls of 
Rome. He was bom at Rome, in the 
455th year of the Chriftian era, 46 years 
after the taking of that city by Alarick I. 
king of the Goths. Boethiils Severiniis, 
his father, was Prefeft of the palace to 
Yalentinian IH> and, by the command 

* Some of the writers of his life derive his pedi« 
gree from the celebrated Maolius Torquatus. 

A3 of 



vi LIFE OF BOETHIUS. 

of that emperor, was put to death in the 

fame year which gave birth to his illuf- 

trious fon. Though deprived of the care 

of an excellent parent, the young Boe- 

thius had the happinefs of falling under 

the tuition of worthy relations, who gave 

him a good education, and infpired him 

with ^n early tafte for Philofophy, and 

the Belles Lettrcs. They fent him to 

Athens, where thefe ftudies ftill flourifhed. 

He refided eighteen years in that crele* 

brated feminary, where, animated by a 

noble emulation, he diftinguifhed himfelf 

among his fellow-ftudents, and made a 

furprizing progrefs in every branch of 

literature. But Philofophy and Mathe- 
maticks were his darling ftudies ; Plato, 

Ariftotle, Euclid, and Ptolomy, shis fa- 
vourite authors- Hfc ftudied their writ- 
ings with the utmoft attention, and be^ 
came matter of all the treafures of fci- 
ence contained in them. 

In 
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In this manner did Bocthius employ 
his youth. His progrefs in virtue, in the 
mean time, kept pace with his advance- 
ment in knowledge : for he was no lefs 

remarkable for probity and humanity, 
than for his fine genius and extenfivc 

erudition. Upon -his return to Rome, 
he foon attra£i:ed the puhlick attention. 
He was confidcrc^ as a pcrfon born to 
promote the happinefe of focicty. The 
moft diftinguiftied men in -the city fought 
his friendftiip, j^rceiving that his merit 
would foon advance him to the firft em- 
ployments of the ftate. His alliance was 
wifhed for by perfons the moft refpeSa- 
ble. But Elpis, defcended from one df 
the moft confiderable families of MefE* 
na, was the lady on whom .Boethius fixed 
his choice. His choice was fortunate; 
for in Elpis there was united all the ac* 
complifhments of the head and heart. 
She had a fine tafte in literature, . pai> 

A 4 ticularly 
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ticularly in poetry *, and was a fliining 
example of every virtue ; fo that fhe mufl: 
have been a delightful companion to this 
eminent philofopher and ftatefman. She 
bore him two fons, Patritius and Hy- 
patius. 

To the happinefs of poffeffing a lady of 
fuch uncommon merit, Boethius foon had 
the fatisfaftion of obtaining the higheft 
honour his country could beftow. He 
was made Conful in the year 487, at the 
age of 32* Odoacer, king of the Heruli, 
reigned at that time in Italy, who, after 
A. D. having put to death Oreftes, and depofed 
his fon Auguftulus, the laft emperor of 
the Weft, afTumed the title of king of that 
country. Two years after Boethius's ad- 
v«mcemcnt to the dignity of Conful, Theo- 

* There arc two hymns, which are ftill fung in 
the publick worfhip, that are faid to be of her com- 
pofition. They begin, Auua lux^ and Felix per 

dorick^ 
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doiick, king o£ the Goths, invaded 
Italy; and, having conquered Odoacer 
and put him to death, he in a (hort time 
made himfelf matter of that country, and 
fixed the feat of his government at Ra- 
venna, as Odoacer and feveral of the later 
weftern emperors had done before him. 
The Romans and the inhabitants of Jtaly 
tvere pleafed with the government of 
Theodorick, becaufe he wifely ruled them 
by the fame laws, the fame polity, and 
the fame magiftrates they were accuftom-^ 
ed to, under the emperors. In the eighth A. D. 
year of this Prince's rdgn, Boethius had 
the lingular felicity of beholding his two 
fons, Patritius and Hypatius, raifed to 
the confular dignity. During their con- 
tinuance in office, Theodorick came to 

Rome, where he had been long expefted, 
and was received by the fejiate and peo- 
ple with the greateft demonftrations of 
]6y. Boethius made him an eloquent 

panegyrick 
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fanegyrick in the folate 5 which theiki^ 
anfwered in the moft obliging terms, de- 
claring that he fhould ever have the great- 
eft refpeift for that auguft ailembly, and 
would never encroadi upon any of their 

privilegea. From the Senate-houfe Theo- 
dorick repaired to the Circus, attended by* 
fioethius^ his conful-fons, and the whole 
l)ody of the fenatc, where he made a very 
ingratiating ipeech to the people, and 
where both he and Boethius difpenfed to 
them largefies equal to their moft .lenlarg- 
cd expeftations. This remarkable day 
jconduded with a fplendid feaft, which 
the king gave to the fenators. St. Ful- 
gentius, biftiop of Rufpina, in Africa, who 
had fled to Rome from the cruelty of 
Thrafimond, king of the Vandals in that . 
country, was fo much ftruck with the 
pomp and magnificence exhibited on this 
occafion, that he exclaimed, If terreftrial 
Rome is £0 dazzling, what muft the celcf- 
^ » tial 
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tial Jcrufakm be, which God hadi pro- 
roifed to his thA ! 

Boethius was advanced a fecond time to a. D. 
the dignity of Conful, in the eighteenth ^^^' 
year of the reign of king Theodorick. 
power and honour could not have been 
conferred upon a perfon more worthy 
of them : for he was both an excellent 
magiftrate and ftatefman, as he faithfully 
smd af&duoufly executed the duties of his 
office ; and employed, upon every occafion, 
the great influence he had at court, in 
protefling the innoQent, relieving the 
needy, and in procuring the ^edrefs of 
fuch grievances as gave juft caufe of com- 
pldnt^ The care of publick affairs did not 
however engrofs his whole attention. This 
year, as he informs us himfelf *, he wrote 
his Commentary upon' the Predicaments, 
or the Ten Categories of Ariftotle. In 

« 

♦ This he tells us in the beginning of thp fecond 
Book of this Commentary. 

imitation 
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imitation of Cato, Cicero, and Brutuj, 
he devoted the whole of his time to the 
fervice of the cbmmonweahh, and to the 
cultivation of the fciences. He publifhed 

a variety of writings, in which he treated 

/ 

upon almoft every branch of literature* 
I (hall mention the principal of them. 
Befides the Commentary upon Ariftotte's 
Categories, noticed above, Bocthius wrote 
an Explanation of that Philofopher's 
topicks, in eight Books 5 another, of his 
Sophifms, in two Books ; and Commen- 
taries upon many other parts of his writ- 
ings. He tranllated the whole of Platd's 
works : He wrote a Commentary, in fix 
Books, upon Cicero's topicks : He com- 
mented alfo upon Porphyry's writings : 
He publifhed a Difcourfe on Rhetorick in 
one Book ; a Treatife on Arithmetick in 
two Books * ; and another, in five Books, 

* Caffiodorus relates, that Bocthius tranflated 
Kicomachus's celebrated Treatife upon Aritbme- 
. tick* It is now loft. 

upon 
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Vpon Mufick-f-: He wrote three ^ooks 
ijpon Geometry, the laft of which is loft ; 
He tranflated Euclid ; and wrote a Treatife 
upon the Quadrature of the Circle; neither 
of which performances are now remain-. 
ijti§: He publiflipd alfo tranflatioijs of 
Ptolomy of Alexandria's works ; and of the 
\yritings of the celebrated Archimedes J: 
and, to conclude this imperfe<ft lift of his 
learned labours, he publiftied feveral 
Treatifes upon Theological and Metaphy- 
fifal fubjefts, y/hich are ftill preferved. 

The acutenefs of underftanding an4 
profound erudition difplayed in fuch a 
diverfity of works, upon all fubje6ts, ac- 
quired Boethius a ereat reputation, not 

+ Befides the Treatife which he himfelf compofed 
upon Mufick, he tranflated Pythagoras's Treatife up- 
on that line art : which is unhappily loft. 

X The Romans at this time were almoft entirely 
unacquainted with the Grecian literature. Boethius, 
by his tranflations and learned commentaries, revived 
the knowledge of it amongft them. 

only 
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only among his countrymen, but with 
foreigners. Gondcbald king of the Bur- 
gundians, who had married a daughter of 
Theodorick, came to Ravenna, on a vifit 
to his father-in-law, and thence went to 
Rome ; not only with a view to fee the 
beauties of that famous city, but that he 
might have the pleafure of converfing with 
our illuftrious Philofopher. Boethius, 
fenfible of the great honour conferred up- 
on him by this Prince, did every thing in 
, his power to amufe and entertain him. 
He ftiowed him feveral curious mechanical 
works of his own invention, which Gon- 
debald greatly admired ; but what chiefly 
ftruck him, were two watches or time- 
keepers ; one of which pointed out the 
fun's diurnal and annual motion in the 
ecliptick, upon a moveable fphere ; and 

the other indicated the hours of the day *, 

by 

* This contrivance m»s called a Clcpfydra. It 
was invented in Greece, and was in ufe both among 

the 
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by the expedient of water dropping out 
of one vcflel into another. 9a fond was 
Oondebald of thefe pieces of mechanifm, 
that upon his retura to his own country, 
he (tiipatched ambafiadors to Theodorick, 
praying that he would procure fof him the 
two wondcrfat time-keepers he had feen 
at Rome. Upon this occafion, Thco- 
dorick wrote to Boethius ; and his letter, 
which is very honourable for our author, 
is preferved by CafEodoras. I flwdl give 
fomc extra^s from it. ** The lord of the 
** Burgmtdians/' he informs him, ** urges 
^* US with much importunity, by his am- 

the Qrebks and ]^oman$% The wat^r dropped from 
Z fmall hole in the upper veilel, and fell into thxr 
lower, The rifing of the water in the lower veflel ^ 
pointed out the hours, probably by a fcale of hours 
and parts of an hour fixed to the fide of it. It is 
likely Boethius made fome improvenfient lipon this 
invention, by which he rendered it more accurate 
amt ufef uU 

^^ bailors. 
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*^ baffadors, that we would be pleafed to 
'* fend him the two wonderful time^keep-i 
ers which you fhowed him at Rome, 
and to fend along with them the perfons 
*^ who by your diredion conftrufted them. 
*^ Such contrivances, tho' common with 
'* us," he adds, " appear almoft miracu- 
*^ lous to thpmj *nd hence arjfes their 
'* earijeft defire of having fome of them 
** in their poffeilion." He tells him after- 
wards, that the Senators of Rome were 
indebted to him for the whole of their 
knowledge in the learning of the Greeks 2 

** fpr in your admirable . tranflations," 
. lays he, " all Italy now reads with plea- 
*^ fure, Pythagoras the mufician, Ptolomy 
*^ the aftronomer, and Nicomachus the 
*^ arithmetician. By means of fAefe, the 
♦* rich treafures contained in the geometry 
** of Euclid, the theology of Plato, and 
^^ the logick of Ariftotle, are laid open, to 
^' us all* You have reftored the celebrated 
J 9 ** Archimedes 
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Archimedes to Sicily, his pountry. In 
fhort, yoii have imported into Italy 
** all the fcicnces and all the arts pro- 
" duced in the fertile foil of Greece, and 
" have made them your own : for all 
" yom* tranflations are executed with fuch 
" perfpicuity and elegance, that I am 
** perfuaded a mafter in both languages 
" would prefer them to the originals.'* 
In the conclufion of his letter, Theo- 

r t 

dorick defires Boethius to fend him 
the above-mentioned time-keepers, to 
be tranfmitted tp Gon.dobald, that the 
fame of his ingenuity might be made 
known to a country, where he could not 
go in perfon. ^* Teach foreign nationSj," 
adds he, " that we have nobles who are 
*• not inferior in genius to the celebrated 
** authors whofe fame is fpread every 
*' where. When fuch curious inventions 
*^ were mentioned to thefe diftant people, 
** they looked upon them as mere dreams 

b '' and 
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'* and. chimeras. But they wiH be <:on- 
vinced of their error, when they fee 
thefe wonders realized^ and they will 
not dare equal thcnifclves to u^, when 
^ they know that we have amongftus phi- 
^* lofophers, capable of inventing and exe- 
^* cuting fuch ingenious performances/' 

By this letter it appears in what high 

• efteem Boethius was held by Theodorick, 

who wa« a prince of great capacity, and 

* * 

Ijaverned hitherto with much prudence, 

r 

ejquity, arid moderation. But thefe emi- 
ncnt virtues he afterwatds fulKed by 
flagrant afts of cruelty and injuftice.— 
During the courfe of thefe tranfaftioris, 
Boethius loft his beJoved wife Elpi^, the 
faithful partner of his domeftick cares, 
his pleafures, and his ftudies*. To com- 

. fort 

* She was buriejd in Rome, in the Portico of St. 
Peter, where her epitaph ftill remains. I Ihall /xib« 
join a pari of it : - • ' 

^ Elpis 
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Ibrt hlffiSsM UQ$ler t)u$ affliction (for th^ 
9V}fe man comforts hinUfclf uitder .every 
^ept) he q^atlie^ ai^<^d dnoe; aiid.had 
tfaie i)ijicon)mon\feli?ity of feeing agaii) 
fqij^jr^ Il^pyiri h^ choice. .T^e lad/ 
whom he chpfe fsx l^s cpnforjt ^bw ^^-r 

m 

^jm», the d*ugHtef of SytnmaphiiWj :<H»e 
pf ithe moft refpo^alHe men io.Ec^e foic 
|»rtii, learniogf «i3id ffchity.. ThWh^ 
horc him two ibii^)5yiiimachi}S:and.BQer* 
ti^Uw { who, AS we ^e informed ih the 

Aeond hmok of ih^ Cpnib}^Hoo, iweel 
isasfpienous is thiHr youth for. ver^ 
OJiineikttaleifts* ; 

JSeiethius was a t|ikd time eleded Con* A. D; 
Mt »long ynik Synwiapbua, hi$ itahsf^ 
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JPpis iiStsL f^f Sicvil^ regionis aliiiDagy 

Quam procul a patria conjugis egit amor) 
Quo fine mcefta dies, nox anxia, flebilis hora# 

Portidbus facris jam nuac peregrina quiefco^ 

r 

Jttdicis ^t^rni t^ificata tbrowA 

b 2 'in-4aw. 
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m-law, iii the 30th year 'x>f Th«>dorick* J 
i-eigii. Neither iambition nor intereft 
^rdmpted him, in the decline of life, to 
flndert^c that ' hi^h office J he had ho 
<ither \f[^w but to i«omot6 the good .of 
thel'SfiaW; and'tbi^^^i-cwia thofe worthy 
citiizeftfs- whoft filflfragfes had advanced 
hiki' K> • thit dignity. - "5'hi8 was his laft 
Coiifiiiffiip : duiriftg -the cl&urfe of it'iie 
hacfithe :misfortune to -fall under the:iJifI 
. pUafuvQ -<tf king Theodarick;'—Boethiufe 
liad been hitherto remarkably fornifiatet 
l)i€P'liad^4ived Icrng.^iri- health, 'afflueincei 
and fplendot ; had attained • to every hos^ 
- f . ^ niDur hc-boidd exp^ j" and* had pbefefcved 
invariably ^the'eftetei i^d ^iffeftiofl' of .his 
fellow-citizens. During the courfe of al- 
ftioft forty years, for capacity and probity, 
he Was undoubtedly the m'oft diftinguifhed 
chara^er in Rome., His uncommon . 
mprit, however^ and his great influeSicc, 
did not prevent his ruin; they were pro- 

■ bably 
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bably the caufes of it.— King Theodorick 
was an Arian ; and Bdethjus, who was a 
^Catholick, unluckily publifhed abovit this 
time a Book upon the Unity of the 
Trinity, in oppofition to the three famous 
fedis of Arians, Neftorians, and Euty- 
chians. This treatife was univerfally 
read, and created our author a great many 
enemies at court; who inftnuated to the 
prince, that Boethiiis wanted not only to 
deftroy Arianifm, but to efFeftuate a 
change of government, and deliver Italy 
from the dominion of the Goths ; and that, 
from his great credit and influence, he 

\ 

was the moft likely perfon to bring about 
fuch a revolution.-^Whilft his enemies 
were, thus bufied at Ravenna, they en^r 
ployed emiffaries to fow the feeds of dif- 
content at Rome, and to excite faftious 
people openly to opppfe him in the exer- 
Q\k of his office as Conful. — Boethius^ i^ 

b 3 th? 
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Ae mean while, wanting no other reward 
than a fenfe of his integrity, laboured 

•both by his eloquence and his authbrity 
to defeat their wicked attempts ; arid per-^ 
fifted refolutely in his endeavorurs to pro- 
mote the publick welfare^ by fupporting 
the oppreffed, and bringing offenders to 
juftice. But his integrity and fteadinefa' 

tended dnly to haftto his fall. King 
Theodorick, corrupted probably by . a long 

feries of good fortune; began noW to take 

off the m ilk. This prince, tho* an Arian, 

had hitherto prefervedfentiments of mo-4 

deration and equity with regard to the 

Catholicks : but fearing, perhaps, that 

they had a view of overturning his gCK 

vernm^nt, he began now to treat them 

with feverity. 

Boethius was one of the firft that fell a 

viftitti to his rigour. He had continued 

long in favour with his prince, and Was 

* more 
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more belpvcd tyy him than any other per« 
^b: but neither the remembrance oi 
former taiSt&ian, ^nor the abfolute cer* 
tainty the king had of his innocence^ pre« 
trented him from profecuting our Philofo- 
pher, upon the evidence of three aban« 
doned profligates^ infamous for all man* 
ner of crimes* The offences laid to his 
charge, as we are informed in the firil 
book of the Confolation of Philofophy> 
^ere, ** That he wifhed to preferve the 

* Senate and its authority : that he hin^- 
' dered an informer from producing 
' proofs, which would have convicted 
^ that afTembly of treafon : and that he 
^ fcnrmed a fcheme for the reftoration of 

• the Roman liberty/' In proof of the 
lad article, the above-mentioned profli* 
gates produced letters forged by them- 
fclves, which they falfely averred were 
written by Boethius. For thefe fuppofed 

b 4 crimes. 
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crimes, as we learn from the fame autho- 
rity, he was, unheard and undefended, 
at the diftance of five hundred miles, pro*- 
A. D. fcribed and condemned to death. — Theo- 
dorick, confcious that his feverity would 
be univerfally blamed, did not at this time 
cai'ry his fentence fully into execution; 
but contented himfelf with confifcating 
Boethius's-efFefts, with banifliing him to 
' Pavia, and confining him to prifon. 

Soon after this, Juftin, the Catholick 
Emperor of the Eaft, finding himfelf 
thoroughly eftablifhed upon the throne, 
publiflied an edift againft the Arians, de- 

A. D. priving them of all their churches. — Theo- 
524. .. 

dorick was highly offended at this edi£^. 

He obliged Pope John I. together with 
four of the principal Senators of Rome 
(one of whom was Symmachus, father- 
in-law to Boethius) to go on an embafly to 
Conftantinople 5 and commanded them to 

threaten 
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threaten that he. would abolifh the^Catho- 
lick religion throughout Italy, if the Em- 
peror did not immediately revoke his edi6t 
againft the Arians.— John was received at 
Conftantinople with extraordinary pomp, 
and treated with profound refpe6t. He 
tried to compromife matters betwixt the 
two princes : but fo far was he from in- 
ducing the Emperor to revoke his edid:, 
that, in compliance with the tenor of it, 
he reconciled many of the Arian churches 
to the Catholick Faith. — Theodorick was 
fo incenfed at his conduft, and of his 
aflbciates in this affair, that upon their 
return he threw them all into prifon at 
Ravenna. Boethius, though entirely inno-^ 
cent of what was done at Conftantinople, 
was at the fame time ordered into ftrifter 
confinement at Pavia; the king having 
probably come to the refolution of pro- 
ceeding to extremities againft him. 

Though 
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iTbot^ confined in a doIefialprifinl>. 
and ddeirted by all tbe ■ vedrldr-thoagh 
deprived of his hbfatjj and ftript of all his 
foflefltons -^ our illuflrioos Philofopher 
preferred (o much vigour and compofure 
of mind, that he wrote, in five books, his 
cxoeUent treatife of the ConfiT'lation of 
Fhslofbphy^ To this treatife our author 
15 more indebted for his fiane, thaii to 
all his other learned performances. Few 
bo6ks have tieen more popular : it has gone 
through a multitude of editions; has been 
com merited upon by mAny eminent men i 
has been tranflated into a great variety of 
languages ; and has been univerfally ac« 
knowledged a wprk replete with erudition 
and inftru£lion, and executed with much 
delicacy anfd good tafte. When we con* 
fider the diftreffed fituation of our author 
when he wrote it^ we are filled with 

wonder that he was cajpabk of com* 

pofing 
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pofing a perfdrmttitc^ of ib much teal 
^liius and merit. 

Several of the commentators upon 
Boetbius fuppofe that he was interrupted^ 
by death> in the execiition of this work. * 
Their conjecture is not improbable; atf 
our author^ though a zealous CatholidCj^ 
takes no notice of the comforts arififtg 
from the Chriftian religion to perfons in 
calamitous circumftances ; which are far 
more certain and fatisfaftory than thofi 
derived from Philofophy. They are then:« 
fore of opinion^ that^ if he had livtd^ he 
would have added a fixth book to his 
celebrated, treatife ; and would have 
fhewn how much fuperior the topicks 
of confolation, delivered to us in the New 
Teftament, are to all others. If this was 
his defign, it is cbuch to be regretted that 
he was not fuffered to live till he had ac- 
complifhed it. 

But 
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; But the fatal moment was nowfaft ap* 
preaching, which put a period to the 
*^^b!' miferies of Boethius. Asa prelude to this. 
Pope John was famifhed to death in 
• prifon j and foon afterwards Theodorick 
ordered Symmachus, and the three other 
Senators that were fent to Conftantinople 
on the embaflfy before-mentioned, to be 
beheaded. To compleat.his cruelty, he 
commanded the famepunifbment to be in^ 
fli6^ on Boethius, in his prifon at Pavia, 
Qii the 23d of 06lober ,526, in the 71ft 
year of his age.— His body was interred 
by the inhabitants of Payia^ in the church 
pf St. Auguftine, near to the fteps of the 
chancel; where his monument * is ftiU 



♦ This monument was erected to his memory by 
the emperor Otho III. A, D, 996, who ordered Boe- 
thius's bones to be taken up, and placed in a flirinQ 
of marble upon the top of it. 

I to 
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to be feen, infer ibcd with the following 
epitaphf whifh is not written with much 
elegance : 

■ ■ ' - • ■* ■ 

Meonias e.t Latise lingua; clariflimusi et qui 

■ " ■ ' '' • . ' ' 

Cpnful eram> hie perii^ miflus in exilium : 

Sed quern mors rapuit, probitas evexit ad aurJasj 

£t nunc fama viget maxima^ vivit opus. 









.-V 



I have thus'paraphrafed it :" 

- ^ ' .-] -:• • • -• N 

' t J i\l I . . . .A 

Thrice honoured mtk the. Conf^l>^office high> 

i^nd deeply ikiir4J^ Gr<5ejc aq^ LatiaP iQrc ; 

In exile here by vblencx itiuA-J, ^le^ , , ;.• 

And never fee nov friend^ and country more ? 

. •» - 

' t ' . 1 -■ * . ^ « . 1 • il A . ' »/ » - . -> 

But Death diflplves nought but my earthly 
frame j . , 

My foul released fliall gain its native feat i 
My learned worlcs (hall ever (pread my Fame, 






And Rome with pride my pralfes'fliall repeat. 



'■.'I » k •• > »>.<*w 
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Kifig Theodofick; as we arc informiKd 
^liy Procopius, Fretted tlieib afls of vip^ 
lence^ and did not long furvive them* 
Some months afterwards, when the head 
of a great fifh was ferved up to him at 
fupper, he imagined 'he beheld the head 
of Symmachus fiercely threatening him* 
Terrified with this apparition, he rofe 
from table, and went tp bed in. an agony ; 
and after bitterly deploring to his phyfi- 
cign his crdelty in refpe^ to ^ymmachus 

and Boethius, he became dsliiious, and 

Ik 

in a few d4y« expired.— Amalafuntha, the 
daughter of Thcodorick, who upon the 

deceafe of her father governed Italy with 

, • » ■ . -■ , • 

ifingular prudence aiid juftice, as tutfefs 
to her fon Athalarick, lamented the fate 
of this eminent man, and expreffed the 
Utmoft refped for his memory • To ,make 
all the atonement in her power for the 

J injuries 
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injuries her father had ^one hitn, (he 
caufed his ftatues^ which had been over* 
thrown at Rome during his perfecution, 
to be again erected^ and all his pofTeflionf 
to be reftored to his heirs. 
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CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHV^ 



BOOK i. 

Boetbius deplores his misfortunes in a pathetic elegy ^ 

'Philofophy appears to him. She com^ 

mands the mufes to leave him. Exprejfes her 

concern for him. Adduces examples of wife 

fHen who badflruggled with equal difficulties."-'-'^^ 

Boethius relates to Philo/ophy his merits. He 

notifies to her his accufation and banifbrnent.^ ■ 
Declares the fan£lity and integrity of his life. ■ 
Laments the lofs of his dignities and reputatioHm 
^Philofophy confoles him. ■ She enquires 
particularly into the troubles of his mindy and the 
caujes of them. 

IN flower of youth, with love of learning blcft, fioethitii 

My verfe was wont in cheerful ftrains to flow; hu mif. 

But now, by Fortune's cruel rage-oppreft, S^Atd^ 

X mourn in numbers fuited to my woe, «^W* 

B ttc 
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The facred Nine, companions of my grief. 

Their foften'd features wet with many a tear. 
Try all their pleafing art to give relief, 

And whifper vcrfe mellifluous in my ear, 

1 

They, faithful friends, ftill trace my woful ways, 
Regardlefs of the haughty tyrant's rage. 

Whilom, the glory of my youthful days. 
Now, the chief folace of my drt)oping age. 

Silver'd rtty hairs, and furrowed deep my brow. 
Unbraced each nerve, tho* fcarce beyond my 
prime. 

With rapid hafte borne on the wings of wo. 
Old age advances, not on wings of time. 

Happy the man, with health and affluence bleft. 
Into whofe halcyon days intrudes not death j 

From ceafelefs wo, ftill happier who finds reft. 
And yields to fate,long-wifti'd,his willing breath. 

Death, kind^dcliv'rer from all grief and pain. 
Why ftays thy hand my weeping eyes toclofe ? 

Thy aid, ah cruel ! I implore in vain ; 

Deaf to my cries, thou wilt not give repofe. 

With gladd'ning beams, while treach'rous fortune, 
flione, 
Difeafe had almoft fnatch'd my blifs away> 
With every joy, fince now the wanton's flown. 
Why docs flow time ftill lengthen out my day? • 

Why 
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Why did you boaft of my exalted ftate ? 

Miftaken friends, were ye not much to blame ? 
Learn this great truths from my difaftrous fate. 

All bunuin hlifs is but an empty name. 

Whilft I vented my grief in thefe melancholy phiiofophy 
ftrains, and, with tears ftreaming from my eyes, ^^^^J® 
was committing them to paper, I was ftruck with 
the appearance of a woman, whofe countenance 
was altogether auguft and venerable. Her eyes 
fparkled with fire, and her look was far more 
piercing than that of any mortal. Her complexion 
was comely and healthful, and ftie feemed to pof- 
fefs all the vigour of youth 5 nevertbelefs her ap- 
pearance was fuch as denoted her to have lived 
many years, and that her exiftence began long 
before the prefent age. The height of her fta- 
ture could not be determined, as Ihe varied it at 
pleafure 5 now, Ihe feemed to contraft herfelf to 
the ordinary fize of men i anon, fhe appeared to 
reach the Ikies with her head ; nay, ihe would at 
times elevate herfelf ftill higher, and penetrate fo 
far into the heavens, as to furmount the reach of 
the moft acute and difcerning eye. . The ftufF of 
which her robe was compofed was indiflbluble; 
it was of the fineft thread, woven with wonder- 
ful att, and was the work of her own hands, as 
I learned from her afterwards. But as fmoke and 
dud obfcures ancient pidtures, fo negledt and the 
ruft of antiquity had renderc4 the beauty of this 

B a ftuff 
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Phllofopby 
commands 
the Mufes 
to leave 
Boethius* 



fluff fcarcely ta be difcerned. On the lower 
part of her garment was embroidered in a large 
and flrong charader the letter P, on the upper G; 
the former denoting Philofophy j the latter, God ; 
and betwixt thcfe two letters a flight of flairs was 
delineated, fignifying that the afcent to God was 
by philofophy *. 

This admirable garment, however, had been 
rent by the fury of fome violent men t^ who had 
torn feveral Ihreds out of it, and carried them 
off. Thus did fhe appear ; and to conclude, (he 
held fome writings in her right hand, and a fccp- 
ter in her left. 

Beholding the Mufes, the infpirers of fong> 
Handing round my bed, and lending words to 
my grief, fhe was difpleafed j and looking upon 
them with a flern and threatening alpcdl. Who 



. * In the original, the letter marked on the lower part of the gar* 
ment is the Greek letter n ; on the upper part of it, is the Greek 
letter 0. The interpretation I have given of the meaning of thefe 
letters being marked on the robe of Philofophy ; that the former letter 
fignifies Philofophy, and the latter God, is the moft natural, and 
probably the true meaning. Mod of the commentators, however^ 
underftand by n the pra^Hce of philofophy, and by o the theory of 
it. Theory, fay they, is placed in the upper part of the garment^ 
becaufe contemplative philofophy is more noble than pra6UcaI ; and a 
flight of flairs, they add, is placed betwixt the letters, denoting that 
(ludents of wifdom ought to afcend to the one, and defcend to the other j 
bpcaufe there can be no jexercife of virtue without a contemplation of 
truth, nor can there i)e any ufeful Contemplation of truth without tht 
pra^ice of virtue, 

f Thofe who by prejudice and precipitancy wreft and abufe philo- 
i«pby, and do neither contemplate truths nor exercifc virtue. 

givcg 
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•gives permiflion, fays fhe, to thefe foul-ener- 
vating daughters of the theatre, to approach 
this difconfolate perfon? So far are they from 
remedying his woes by any art of theirs, that they 
nourifh them by their foft and enfeebling poifons. 
It is they who teach their votaries to choke 
and deftroy, by the pernicious brambles of the 
paffions, the moft abundant iand ufeful crops of 
rcafon. They may indeed Tooth and indulge 
the mind in its grief; but they cannot reftore it 
to comfort. If by your deceitful carefles, added 
fhc, you had feduccd ontf of the profane, as you 
arc daily wont to do, fmall would have been my 
concern : I (hould not thereby have been injured^ 
for it is only in the fons of wifdom I am interefted. 
But whom do you attack ? One who has been train- 
ed up from his infancy in the principles of Zeno * 

B 3 . and 

• The !2eno here mentioned was the inventor of loglck. He wat 
of Elea, a city of Lucania, and flourifhed long before the celebrated 
foander of the Stoicks, of the fame name. ' Boethius might well be 
faid to be trained tip in the principles of Zeno, as he was the moft 
profound and expert logician in his time. 

The academy whence the academicks were named, was a celebrated 
gyn\nazium or place of exercife, in the fuburbs of Athens, where the 
profe0brs of that fchool it fed to hold tlieir leflures and public difputa- 
tions. The founder of it was Plato the difciple of Socrates. PIato*s 
nephew Speufippus, who was left the heir of his fchool, continued his 
lef^ures, as his fucceffors alfo did in the academy, and prefei-ved the 
name of academicks ; whilft Aridotle, the moft eminent of Plato^s 
Scholars, retired to another gymnazium called th«^Lyceum ; where, 
from a cuftora which he and his followers obferved, of teaching and 
diiputing ai they walked, they obtained the naiAe of Peripateticks, 

or 
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and the Academy.— Be gone ! ye baneful fireris, 
with your ftrains that enchant to deftruftion. Be 
gp#ie ! leave him to me ; it is only my fober mufe 
that can effectuate his cure. Struck with thefe 
reproaches, the tuneful choir caft down their 
eyes with refpeft -, and teftifying their ftiame by 
their glowing cheeks, they immediately left the 
room, and, filled wi^h forrow, fled her prefence. 
As for myfelf, my 'eyes were blinded by a flood 
of tears, fo that I could not difcover who this 
auguft dame was, endued with an authority fo 
abfolute. I was amazed j with my countenance 
fixed on the ground, I waited in filence her plea- 

or Walking Philofophers. Thcfe two fefts, though differing in name» 
agreed generally in things, or in all the principal points of their phU 
lofophy : they placed the chief happinefs of man in virtue, with a 
competency of external goods ; taught the exigence of a God, a pro- 
vidence, the immortality of the foul, and a future (late of rewards 
and puniihments. 

The academicks mentioned above were denominated the difciples 
of the Old Academy. But Arcefilaus, the fifth mafter of the Academ^r 
from Plato, difcarded the fyftems of his predcceflTors, and revived the 
Socratick way, of afiirming nothing, and doubting of all things. 
He and his followers taught, that in all cafes men ought to fufpend 
their affent, and content themfelves with opinion grounded on pro- 
bability, which was all that a rational mind had to acquiefce in $ but 
in other matters they generally agreed with their predecelTors. This was 
called the New Academy, in dillinclion from the Platonic or the Old. - 

Boethius was a great mafter of the Greek philofophy, and was per- 
fe^lly acquainted with the opinions of all the different fc^s. But his 
own principles were founded chiefly on thofe of the Old Academy and 
the Peripateticks. Thefe were the pureft fources to dr^w from^ and 
this was the philofophy which he had imbibed from his early youth. 

The account of the Academy and of the Peripateticks, in this pQtey 
IS taken from Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. iii. p. 327-8-9. , 

fure. 
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fure. She foon approached, and fat down on the 
foot of my bed j and beholding my dejeftcd eye, 
and my face disfigured with grief, ftie bewailed 
my wretched condition in the following moving 
drains: 



9 



Ah ! haplefs (late of human race ! 
How qiAck do all their pleafures pafs ! 
And too, too weak their minds to bear 
Life's varied fcenes of woe and care. 
When grief's (harp thorn the heart aflails. 
Of wifdom's fons the purpofe fails -, 

' Their boafted vigour fopn givejs way. 
Dark melancholy clouds their day ; 
The helm no longer reafon fleers, 

. But lawlefs paflion domineers. 
Too fad a proof of this, alas ! 
Ah, wretched mortal, is your cafe! " 
Whrlft undifgrac'd and unconfirx'd,. 
How firm and vigorous was your mind ! 
Still ranging with unwearied view 
Creation's ample circuit thro*. 
The fun, refulgent fource.of day, . . 
You trac'd o'er all his radiant way ; 
The'moon that Ihiries with bprrowedTight, 
Aiid cheers with radiance mild the night, 
The filvcr moon's myfterious round 
Was'by your niagic numbers bound; 
The planets too that wand'ring go. 
And fetm no fettled courfe to know, 

B 4 Their 
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Their periods, various and perplex'd> 
Were, by your art vi6lorious, fix'd ; 
Your tow'ring genius could refolve v 
* What makes the heaven's vaft frame revolve^ 
^ * ' Whilft all the lights that gild the fkies, , > 
In order, daily fet and rife ; 
You too could tell^ where nature forms • 
Her mighty magazines of ftorms. 
Which with impetuous fury roll, 
.;.. . And (hake the earth from pole to poles 

Why Spring awakes the genial hpurs. 
And decks th' enameird field with flow'rs. 
You knew; — and why kind Autumn's hand 
Diffufes plenty o*er the land : 
Thro' all her mazes you purfued 
Coy Nature, and her.fecrets viewed. 

But ah I fad change i that foaring mind 
Is now difcpnfoiate and blind; 
To earth-born cares jsl wretched prey. 
And all the man is funk away. 
Relentlefs fate has fix'd thofe eyes 
To earth, that whilom pierc'd the Ikies^ 

But it is my bufinefs, at prefeht, continued fhe, 
to feek a remedy for you woes, and not to wade 
time in fruitlefs lamentations. Then fixing her 
eyes fteadily.upon me. What, fays ftie, art thou 

he who formerly drank of my mijk, and fed on 

t. • - ' • ' ' ■ 

* By this we ait to underftand thefrimiim mobile in tiie Ptolomeas 
fyftcm* .^ .,, \ . 
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jny choiceft nourifhment, and thence derived 
fuch firmnefs and vigour of mind ? I furniflied 
you with armaur whiqh would have rendered you 

invincible, if you had not thrown it afide. Do 

, > 

you not know me ? Why don't you fpcak ? Is ic 
from fhame or infenfibility that you are filent? 
Would to heaven it were a fenfe of Ihame that 
reftraincd you ! But I plainlyperceive that it is 
a benumbing ftupor that locks up all your facul- 
ties.— When ftie found that I continued not only 
iilent, but deprived of the power of fpecch, flic 
applied her hand gently to my breaft, and faid 
with a fmile. There is not much here to be 
dreaded J his difeafe is a lethargy of the mind^ 
the ufual e£Fe6t of violent and difordered paflion*. 
He has only forgotten himfelf ; when he pcrr 
ceivesmc he will awake from this ftate of obli*- 
vion. To enable him to do this, let us foftly 
wipe his eyes, darkened with clouds arifing from 
terreftrial objefts. Having thus fpoke, Ihe took 
up the fldrt of her robe, and contrafting it into 
a fold, (he applied it gently to my eyes, and driei 
the tears which fell in abundance. 

. . r ■ ' • ..... 

filer touch difpeU'd the darknefs of my foul % 
Again mine eyes with wonted vigour roll ; 
§o,-7-from the eaft| when fudden fogs arile^ 
And heavy vapours darken all the Ikies, 

' * The tranflation of this metrum was communicated to me by a^ 
IftgcniDUs friend* 

In 
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In (hades obfcure is hid the folar light. 
On checrlefs earth defcends the noon-day night : 
If then the north wind, from his Thracian cave, 
Sweep thro* the heavens, and brufh along the wave. 
Forth fprings the fun with unrefifted ray, 
And Nature hails the glad return of day. 

The clouds of melancholy being thus difpelled, 
I began to breathe more freely. I lifted up my 
eyes, and recovered my apprehenfion fo far as 
to recoUeft the features of her who had wrought 
upon me fuch a fudden cure. I beheld her with 
attention, and foon difcovered her to be Phtlofofhy^ 
my dear and antient nurfe ; in whofe bcufe, and 
under whofe difcipline I had been tutored frorri 
my very infancy. Ah ! fays I, beloved miftrels 
of all the virtues, is it you ? and have you 
\ deigned to defcend from heaven to vifit me in 
this doleful manfion, where 1 am deferted by all 
the world ? Guiltlefs as you totally are, (hall you 
be involved with me in trouble, and expofed to 
the falfe accufations laid to my charge P^^Shall I, 
my beloved pupil, replied (he, (hall I forfake you ? 
Shall I not bear my (hare in that load of wo, 
which the hatred of mankind overwhelms you 
with, on my account ? It would be criminal in 
Philofophy to dcfert the fteps of the worthy man, 
however unfortunate. And why do you imagine 
I (hould be afraid of an accufation, and difturbed 
with it, as fon^ething altogether new i h it the 

RrA 
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firft time that Philofophy has been affaulted by the 
impious ? In anticnt times, and even before the 
age of my Plato, Ijavc I not often contended with 
the folly and temerity of men ? And during the 
life of that amiable philofopher, did not his maf- 
ter Socrates triumph over an unjuft death *, by 
my afliftance ? The rout of f Epicureans, Stotckslj 

and 

* The hiftory of Socrate8> the moft illuftrioui charafler for wifJom 
and virtue in all heathen antiquity, and the manner of his death, it 
univerfally knpwn. Erafmus fays in one of his dialogues» that he 
never read the glorious end of Socrates^ but he exclaimed, Sawff^ 
Socrates / ora pro nobis ;— O faint Socrates ! pray for us. 

f ! Epicurus, the founder of the Epicureans, was of Gargettum In 
the neighbourhood of Athens. He died about 27s years before the 
chrif^ian sra. The Epicureans held pleafure to be the chief good of 
man i death the extinction of his being ; and placed their happineft 
confequently in the fecure enjoyment of a pleafurable life | efteeming 
virtue on no other account, than as it was a handmaid tb pleaitirt, 
and helped to enfure the pofTefllon of it, by preferving health and con- 
ciliating friends. Their wife man, therefore, had no other duty but 
to provide for his own eafe, to decline all ftruggles, to retire from 
public affairs, and to imitate the life of their gods, by paifing his days 
in a calm, contemplative, and undifturbed repofe, in the midft of rural 
ihades and pleafant gardens. 

Epicurus, by all accounts we have of him, was a very amiable maoy 
calm, temperate, and benevolent : but it muft, however, be confefled, 
that the principles which he taught had a very bad influence upon 
mankind. 

Zeno was the founder of the Stoicks, who took their name from 
rt«> a porch or portico ; for it was in a fpacious and finely em- 
bellifhed portico in Athens, where they ufed to meet and di^te« 
Zeno was bom at Citium, a fea-port town in the iflahd of Cyprus, and 
died at the age of 98, 164 years before the birth of our Saviour. 

The Stoicks were the Ingots or enthufiafts in philofophy, who hcM 
none to be truly wife and good but themfelves. They believed in one 
fapreme God, who governed the vTprld, and every thing in it, by his 
providence 3 they held fate and predeftination, inculcated apathy or 

freedom 
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Md feveral other feds^ wanted to get immediate 
pofleQlon of the inheritance of this truly divine 
mans and becaufe I oppofed them, and flrove 
againft thern^ they Sell upon me as if I had been 
apart of their preyi tore this robe, which I had 
woven with my own hands, and going away with 
Ihteds of it, they vainly imagined they had ob- 
tained poffcflion of me, and of all my treafures. 
Their ralhnefs was the caufe* that others, who were 
'tqually ignorant, beholding them clothed with my 
'4^1Sf were credulous enough to believe that 
"they bclongtd to nrre, and were my genuine dif- 
ciples^ 

But if you are not fo well acquainted with the 
flight of Anaxagoras •, the poifoning of Socrates, 

freedom from all paifions ; placed perfeft happinefs in virtue, though 
tfttipt of every other good ; affirmed all fms to beequal, all deviations 
•from right equally wicked 5 taught that a wife man could never for- 
give, never be movtd by anger, favour or pity, never be deceived, 
tiAver reptent, never change hfs mind. 

•" ■ The pHnciplei of the Stoicks, it muft be acknowledged, were too 
'rigorous, and abounded too much with paradoxes. But the bed men 
of antiquity were of this feft, and rendered it very illuftrious. Part 
#the fbort acconht of the principles of the Epicureans and Stoicks, in 
the above note, ate tike n from Middleton^s excellent Life of Cicero, 
p. 360, 364. 

There were federal other fefls of philofophers among the Greeksi 
^M^ich Boethius here alludes to, but does not parucularly mention. 

♦ One of the illuftrious philofophers in antiquity : he lived before 
Soctates, and was iofClazomene in Ionia. He was the difciple of 
*'An^lmenes, and applied himfelf entirely to natural philofophy, and 
i^i4 he was bcim to contemplate the iiih, the moon, and fiarst He 
wWelt long at Athens," but was at length obliged to fly from' it, fgr 
ft^yapcip^ .defines contrary to the received opinions in that city, 

and 
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and the torments which Zeno * endured, becaufe 
thefe philofophers were not of your own country; 
you muft certainly have a thorough knowledge of 
the tragical ftories of f Canius, of Seneca, and 
Soranus, whofc memory is fiill fo recent, and fo 
much celebrated. The fole caufe of whofe mif-^ 
fortunes was, that having imbibed my precepts, 
their manners were incompatible with thofc of tho 
impious men, who were invefted with the fupreme 
power. Be not therefore furprized, if in the 
ocean of life we fhould meet with the. feverefl: 
ftorms, as we propofe to ourfelves no other end 
but to difpleafe the wicked i who, though a 
very numerous tribe, are more to be defpifed thaa 
dreaded ; becaufe, having no chief to unite and 
govern them, they are aftuated by the unftcady^ 
counfels of Error and Phrenzy- Impelled by their 
malice, ihould they attack us with advantage 

• The Zeno here mentioned^ was the inventor of logick. As he 
was the chief in a confpiracy to reftore liberty to his country, he was, 
upon the diicovery of it, inoft cruelly tortured by Nearchus, tyrant of 
Elea. 

f Canius was ah excellent philofopher ; he was condemned to death 
by the enjperor Caligula ; and endured it, as Seneca relates, with 
amazing fortitude. The hifiory of Seneca, the famous philofopher, 
and tutor of Nero, and the death he underwent, are known to all the 
world. Bareas Soranus was cotemporary with Seneca ; he was an 
eminent philofopher, and a man of the greateft integrity. His virtues 
^ere fo ofFenfive to Nero, that he was put to death by the tyrant, Thf 
^xpreflion of Tacitus, concerning him and Thrafeas Pstus, is re- 
markable : ** After the murder of fo many excellent perfons, Nero a| 
laft formed a deiire of cutting off virtue ijtielf, in the (:ipec»tion gf 
Tbraiipas ?»iu$ and Sarea^ $oranu$.*' 
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in the open field, Reafon, our guide, coUefts her 
fcattered forces, and retires within her ramparts. 
The wicked, in the mean while, employ them- 
felves in pillaging our ufelefs baggage -, but we, 
little regarding their impotent fury, laugh at them 
whilft they deprive us of fo poor a booty, en- 
trenched as we are in a fortrefs infurmountablc 
to all the attempts of folly. 

T^ie man who triumphs over fate. 
Determined is,— in every ftace s-— 
Elated not,— with gladdening rays. 
When fortune beautifies his days ; 
And when Ihe's treacherous, Ihifts the fcene. 
Still undeje£ted and ferene : 
• When angry ocean fwells and raves. 
He fcorns its moft tempeftuoiis waves ; 
When earthquakes fhake, and thunders roll. 
They daunt not his intrepid foul. 
Should nature's frame disjointed fly *, 
And the whole world in ruins lie. 
He unconcerned the Ihock would hear. 
Nor to his breaft admit a fear. 

Such vigour marks the truly fage ;— 
Why fear you then the tyrant's rage ? 
In virtue wrapt, all cares above. 
The wife nor hopes nor fears can move 5 
Lord of himfelf, fecure he reigns, 
Defpifing prifons, racks and chains. 

* In this paraphraie, the tranilator has had a very celebrated paf- 
fiige of Horace in his view. 

But 
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But haplefs he who quits his fhield^ 
Arid daftardly refigns the field : 
Wretched the man whofe heart gives way^ 
And finks to fear and grief a prey; 
Po what he lifts, fly where he will, 
1 i.efe baneful pafiions haunt him flill ; 
To break his fetters, and regain 
Sweet peace, his efforts all are vain. 

Do thefe ftrains afledt you ? Do they reach 
your heart ? Or are you as infenfible to them as g^ 

the afs is to the found of the lyre * ? You weep; 
•i— why thia profufion of tears ? Speak,— conceal 
nothing— you can expedt no afliftance from a 
phyfician^ unlefsyou difcoverta him your malady. 
Struck with thefe words, I recoUefted fomewhat 
of my long-loft vigour, and thus addrefled her. 
Alas ! why need I enter into a recital of my woes ? 
With regard to me, is not fortune's unrelenting 
rage but too apparent ? Are not you ftruck with 
the horror of this place? Do you find here the 
library, which, in my houfe, you chofe for ypur 
refidence? that library, .where, bleft with your 
converfe, I was taught every fcience human and 
divine. Was fuch rtiy apparel ? Was my coun- 
tenance fuch, when with you I was wont to ex- 
plore the fccrets of nature? when with your 
compafs you defcribed to me the courfes of the 
ftars, and taught me, by that order and harmony 

* Deaf as the ait to the found of the lyre^ was a Greek proverb. 

^ fo 
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fo confpicuous in the heavens, to form my man- 
ners and the whole tenour of my life? Is this 
theit all the reward you confer upon your faithful 
follower ?— From the mouth of your Plato, you 
pronounced this fine faying, ^' That happy .were 
^^ ,the ftates, whdfe princes were philpfophers, or, 
" whofe magiftrates applied themfelves to the 
*' ftudy of wifdom *J* Infpired by thee, the fame 
illufltrious perfon recommends it as the indifpen- 
fable duty of philofophers, to take upon them the 
management of public affairs, left the reins of ^ 
government (hould fall into the hands of unprin- 
cipled profligates, who would thereby become 
the plague and ruin of every worthy citizen -f-» 
Bocthius Relying upon this authority, I had nothing fo 
Phiiofophy much at heart, during my public adminiftration, 
merits, ^g ^Q reduce to pradlice the inftruftions which 
I learned from you in o.ur ftudious retirement* 
God, who infufes your leiTons into the hearts of 
the truly wife, and you yourfelf, are confcious, 
that I jz^rought along with me into the magiftracy 
no otner principle, but a generous and impartial 
zeal for the welfare of the virtuous. Hence I 
was involved in perpetual and irreconcileable dif- 
cord with the wicked ; but the cohfcioufnefs of 
my integrity infpired me with an invariable con- 

• This maxim of Plato is taken from the 5th book of his Republic. 

\ The advice here given to philofophers, to take upon them the 
dirc6lion of public affairs^ is to be found in Plato's 6th dialogue, con- 
cerning a Republic. 

5 . tempt 
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tempt of the refentment of the great, and prompt- 
ed me refolutely to perfcvere in fupporting the 
rights of equity. How often have I oppofed my- 
felf to Conigaftus *, when he was opprcffing the 
weak^ and bereaving them of their poffeffions ? 
How often have I put a ftop to the iniquitous 
proceedings of Triquilla, the fuperintendent of 
the king's houfliold, and difconcerted his fchemes 
when almoft ripe for execution ? How frequently 
have I riflced my authority in protefting thofe 
unhappy citizens, whom the lawlefs barbarians 
had charged with innumerable flanders, in hopes 
of fliaring the plunder of their fortunes ? There 
is no man that can reproach me with deviating 
from the paths of juftice, into thofe of fraud and 
oppreflion. While the provinces were oppreflcd 
with private rapine, and the weight of public 
taxes, I beheld their fate with concern, and 
grieved no lefs than the unhappy fufFerers them- 

felves. In the time of a fevere fatnine, when the 

• 

province of Campania was ordered to fupply the 
city of Rome With fuch a vaft quantity of cora 
as would have intirely ruined it, I entered into 
a very warm expoftulation with the prefefl: of the 
palace t> *n the prefence of the king j and got 

C that 



^7 



* Conigaftus was probably a fanner or receiver-general of the taxes. 

-f The prefefl of the palace was originally the captain of the cohorts 
that attended the emperor as his guard. It became afterwards an 
olBce of the higheft power and dignity in the empire. To the perfdn 
invcfted with itj was committed the adminiftracion of juftice, the 

maDageracnt 
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that fine country relieved of the unreafonable 
burthen. I delivered Paulinus, a worthy con- 

r- 

fular^ from the jaws of the courtiers, who> 
innpeUed by avarice and ambition, were like 
greedy dogs, already devouring him and his great; 
wealth, in their wicked imaginations. Ill defence 
of Albinus, another of the confulkrs, I expofed 
myfelf to the refentment of Cyprian, an infamous 
informer, who had laid a plot to dcftroy that 
rcfpeftable fenator by a falfe accufation* Is it 
not then fufficiently manifeft, what a load of en- 
mity and bitter refentment I mufl: have incurred ? 
But after all, I thought I had the more reafon to 
cxpeft friendlhip and fupport from the reft oC 
mankind ; as from my love of juftice, I had for- 
feited all favour at court, and thrown myfelf out 
of its proteftion. 
Bocthius But let us fee who were my accufers : one Btt- 
accuiation fiiius, who was formerly djlmiued with infamy 
mettf"*^" ^^^"^ ^^^ king's fervice, and who turned informer 
againft me in hopes of reliev/ing his ncceflities 
with my fpoils ; one Opilip, and one Gaudentius> 
who, for their innumerable frauds and extortions^, 
were banifhed by a royal mandate, and who, rc- 
fufing to fobmit to this fentence, fled for fanftu- 

ary 

management of the finances, and the Aipertn tendency of the preiidknti 
or governors of provinces. ' King Theodorick> as it is obferved in 
the life of Boethius, p^. 5. wifely ruled the Romans^ by the fame taws, 
the fame polity, and the fame magiftrates they were accu(!onned to 
under the empeiors. Hence it was, that fot many years they were 
plddixi with his government. 



/ 



SLVy to one of the faired cdTfices ; whereof, when 
the king was mformed, hte cormnaiidcd them, if 
before a certain diy* they departed tibt frotrt 
Ravenna *, to be fci^id, ftrgmaftizcd in the fore-* 
heady and driven out of the cfty. What coirld 
be mort difgraceful than this intended chaftife- 
ment ? But on the very day it was to be exectiCed^ 
they accufed nie, and obtained ci^edit enough 
to get their accufations received and attended to» 
Wherein, may I aflc you, has my conduit de- 
ferved this injuftice ? Was there any fliadow of 
Equity in Irftening to the teftimony 6f three pro- 
fligates already condemned ? If Fortune is not 
diihamed of the accufafion of injured innocence^. 
one ifrould thtnk (he might at leaft blufli at the 
bafenefs atid rnfartiy of its accufers. But you 
want to be informed of tht crime hid to mjr 
cliarge:— I arrt* acctrfed* with endeavotn^ing t6 
pfefervc the fenate. But you. afk me how ? 
It is .faidy that 1 hindered an informer from^ pror-^ 
ducing proofs, VsPhich wouM have eortVifted" thaTE 
atflembl]^ of tr^afo'A. What do you think ofMii 
my dear miftrefs f? Shail V deny the cfinrie, ttlart 

• Acity of Italy, lipon the coaft of the Adriaticlc, lyingtotlii 
north of Roib«y and diftant frt>m it about 200 milbV. Several of tl^ 
later weftem emperors had fixed ^h'eir re(idence in this city, thtft tti^f 
tnight be at hand to reftrain the irruptions of the barbarians, who on 
tiiat iide broke into Italy, tor tfie fame reafon, 1^'hebdbriclcy an^ 
hit TucceflblTf the kings of the Goths, ahd aftdr^ard^V ifit ei^a^eti, > 
%k governors of Italy under thb eaftem erti^erors,- contiolMitt to maice 
it the feat of government. 

\ Boethtut fays this ironically* 

C a you 
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you may not be afhamed of mc ? No, I frtely 
acknowledge that I had the prefervation of the 
fenate always at heart, and that I fhall never ceafe 
to promote its intereft. Shall I therefore con- 
fcfs the charge ? But it certainly ought to be my 
bufinefs to embarrafs my informers, and not to 
yield up to them my caufe. Shall I own it a 
crime to wifli the fafety of that affembly ? Its ini- 
quitous decifions with regard to me, gives it in- 
deed the appearance of one. Although, for 
want of refleftion, mankind deceive and impofc 
upon themfelves, this does not alter the nature of 
things. Befides, I do not think it lawful> and I 

• 

have Socrates's authority for it, either to conceal 
the truth, or acknowledge a falfhood. With 
regard to this, however^ I fubmit myfelf to 
your judgment, and to the opinions of the wife. 
At all events, I fhall take particular care to tranf- 
mit a faithful account of the circumftances of my 
profecution to pofterity, having them' rivetted in 
iny memory, and preferved in writing. But why 
Ihould I fpend time, in fpeaking to you of the 
forged letters, wherein I am charged with wifliing 
the reftoratibn of Roman liberty ? The villainy 
of this contrivance I could have eafily deteftcd, 
if I had been allowed to have made ufe of the con- 
feflionsof my accufers; but this privilege was de- 
.nied to me, though of the greateft importance to 
my juftification. But alas ! arc there the fmalleft 

remains 
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remains of liberty to be hoped for ? Would to 
heaven there were ! Then, I would have anfwercd 
as Canius did, when he was accufed by the em- 
peror Caligula, of being acquainted with a con- 
fpiracy againft: his life j " If I had been privy to 
any fuch thing," faid he to the tyrant, " you fhould 
never have known it." But after all, my forrow 
and vexation have not deprived me fo much of 
the ufc of my faculties, as to make me think it 
ftrange, that the impious fhould form attempts 
againft virtue; but what furprizes me above 
meaiure, is to behold their attempts crowned 
with fuccefs. To will evil is an efFeft of our 
corruption ^ but to commit it, to opprefs inno- 
cence wjith impunity, under the eye of a Deity 
who fees every thing— to Rie appears a prodigy. 
Heopie it was, that one pf your difciples, not im- 
properly, put this quei^ion : If there is a God> 
whence proceeds evil? If there is none, whence 
arifes^W.^ But tl>pugh wicked men, who thirft 
^ter the blood qf the fenatp^, and of all the vir- 
tuous citizens whofe interefts I always vigoroufly 
fupported, paight very naturally wilh my de- 
ftrudbion j did I deferve fuch ufage from the ve- 
nerable fathers themfelves ? 

You will undoubtedly remember, ypu ^hp Boethius 
were always prefent with me, and direfted tif^ iq tiwftnaity 
all my words and anions -, you will remember, ^"J* '"!*" 

. / ' , • ' . • "^ '• grity of hit 

I fay, with what entire inattention to my owq life. 
iafety I defended the innocence of the fenate at 

C 3 Verona J 
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V^FQna i when the king, dpfirpus of their deftruc- 
tion, endeavourjcd to transfer the crime of high 
trcafon, whereof Albinus w^s accufed, upon the 
whole of that aflennbly. You know what I now 
fay to be true, and that 1 take no delight in ex- 
tolling nnyfelf. For in my opinion, a man who 
fecks to raife his feputatioh by vaunting his good 
i^eeds, leflens, iij fonie meafure^ the fecret fatif- 
faftion that fprings from a fe)f-.approving con- 
fcicnce. But what have I gained by my integrity ? 
Inftead of receiving the recom pence of diGntcr- 
^ftcd virtue^ I fufFer th^ puniflirpent due to the 
blacked crime. Was there ever a criminal con- 
demncd by judges fo unaninrjoufly fevere, but 
that in fome of their breads a lenie, cither of hu- 
man frailty, or the inftability of fortune, to which, 
all are fubjefted^ did not awake fentiments q( 
compaflion, and caufe them to vary in their ver- 
dids ? If I had been accufed of meditating to 
fft the facred temples in flarpes, of defigning 
to ftieathe rpy impious ppjgnard in the bofoms 
ofthepriefts, of attempting the lives of all the 
virtuous and the good i yct'J ought to l^ave been 
prefent at my trial, nor ^lould any fentcnce have 
paft upon me, 'till I h^d made a confeflion of my 
crime, or had been fairly convi6led of it, But 
now, for tpy jealous aiffe^jon and att^chmpnt to 
the fenate, unheard and undefended, I am, at thp 
diftance of five hundred miles, profcribcd and 
condemned to deaths O, WY judges ! wpU dQ 
you d<?^rvc tb^t no lU^qr? patriot |houl4 wife 

to 
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to be convifted of the like offence. My accu- 
fcrs themfelves, perceiving the fplcndor of niy 
merits endeavoured to. blacken it, by imputing 
to me one of the mod atrocious crimes, and 
therefore feigned that I had polluted ray con- 
fcience with forcery *, in briguing for the con- 
iulate. But, my fovereign direftrefs! you can 
atteft the falftiood of this reproach ; you, who 
b^ve reigned fo long miftrefs of my.breaft, and 
rooted out thence every ignoble fcntimcnt j you 
know, that it was impoflible for me to commit 
^uch a crime under your infpeftion. Daily are 
you founding in my ears, and infinuating into 
my heart, that golden Jentence of Pythagoras, 
^ake God for your model. Should I not then hay^ 
^ed very inconfiftently, in feeking afTidance 
from wicked and unlawful arts; when yop had 
exalted my mind to th<p height of ex(:ellence, by 
{forming it into a refenriblance of the Deity ? Be- 
jddes, my houfe, which was as it were the fanc-- 
jtuary of innocence j the fociety of rpy friends^ 
all people of the grcateft worth j the alli- 
ance of my father-in-law Synfiachtfsi a man of 
confummate virtue, and for whom I haye a res' 
verence equal alipofl: to that whick I bear to 
jWHHiclf — all tbefe coafldcrational ought to have 

* The common reading U facftUgh \ but fome commentators 
tbink, vitk much probiri>ilt(f , thuttUtme sMdingit ^r^jj^i^jaild 
t)»tllfft crime ^hidi j^^hfus ^atjons wi|b.> i^uf^mffror,' W9t 
(brcery, or the praftifing of^msigical fuis. l^ tjic ^^nlfcjipn I have 
^Ittfwed this teadthg. ■ r -. 

* ' C 4 raifed 
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raifcd me far above the fufpicion of fuch a cHmc. 

But, O horrid impiety ! they impute my crime to 

you i and I am looked upon as a guilty perfon 

becaufe I have been educated under your difci- 

pline, and imbibed your morals. Thus, it is not 

enough, that the reverence due to you has been 

of no advantage to me j but you muft befides 

fufFer reproach on my account. 

Bocthius But my miferies arc qompleat, when I re- 

thHoft of fl^^ ^^^^ ^^^ majority of mankind attend lefs to 

his ^igni- ([^^ merit of things, than to their fortuitous event: 

tics and re- , 

putation. and believe that no undertakings are crowned 
with fuccefs, but fuch asi are formed with a pru- 
dent forefight. Hence it is, that the unprofper- 
bus immediately lofe the good opinion of man- 
kind. It would give me pain to relate to you, 
the rumours that are flying among the people, 
and th6 variety of difcordant and inconfiftent opi- 
nions dhtcrtaihed concerning me. This only will 
I fay, that the fevereft ftroke the unfortunate 
can receive, is the perfuafion that they fufFer no 
more than what they deferve. As to what re- 
gards myfelf, as I am now deprived of my pof:. 
feflions, my employments, and ipy reputation, 
I look upon the death which awaits me, as a fa- 
5rour. ^ , But ah! methinks I fee the numerous 
band of the \}^icked, (Jrunk and pverflowing with 
joyj the abandoned race of informers contriving^ 
unheard-of villainies, the good dcjefted and filled 
with terror at my fate. I figure to myfelf the 

flagitious. 
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flagitious^ daring every crime with impunity ; nay, 
encouraged to perpetrate their abominable deeds 
by rewards s while the innocent are abandoned^ 
deprived of their fecurity, without protedbion, and 
without defence. Wherefore with reafon may I 

thus exclaim : 

.. • 

Author of the ftarry flcy, - 

ThoUy who feated ftill on high 

On thine everlafting throne, 

Moveft all j— -unmov'd alone ; 

Thou, whofe laws the ftars obey. 

Whirling round their rapid way. 

Shining now with luftre bright. 

Now obfcur'd by Cynthia's light. 

As (he to the fun retires 

Or more diflant meets his fires ; 

While, brightefl: of the dewy throng, 

Vefper leads the choir along. 

And again renews his horn| 

Cheerful meflenger of morn.— 

Tbou, when winter waftes phe plain, 

Setteft day a fljort-liv*d reign ; 

Tbou, when fun[)mer blazed bright, 

Wipgeft the flow hours of night ^ 

Changing (eafons as they roll. 

Providence divine extol. 

What — tho* winter^s rage defornjs,— « 

Spring renews the wafte of ftorm$. 

Summed ripens Ceres* (lore. 

Autumn flows with goodnefy o-cr. 

ThrQ* 
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Thro*. her wide-extended round 
Nature faft in fate i$ bound; 
JJothing ftrays,-^but humaa will, 
! (Ah tpo^exible to ill !) — 

Savereian Wifdoin, why fliould man 
Trefpals thus upon thy plan ? 
Blinded, why to reafon's ray 
Wanders he from virtue's way ? 

Why fliould fortune, fickle dame, 
Ceafelcfs play her cruel ganne ? 
Deal to worth the dooai fevere. 
Impious crimes deferve to bear ? 
S^it the tyrant on a throne ? 
Bend the world beneath his frown ? 
Lift thie profligate on high. 
Vice abhprr'd to gratify ? 
Infolent to tread in duft 
The brave, benevolent, and juft? 

See fair Virtue ftript of all, 
Languilhing in want and thrall ! 
Lo! — fhe flies to haunts oj^fcure. 
To reft from violence fecure j 
Still (he ftiines ferenely great, 
Happy in her calm retreat. 
Crimes, alas! of deepeft ftain, 
Rapine, perjury profane. 
Fraud in lying colours cjad, 
• Irtjbrc jnot, nor fljame the bad !, 
Deep contriving mifchief Hill, 
Ah ! rfiey vex the \^ort^ at will f 
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Worjf by wickc4 arjs the fall 
Of kings rcypr*4 ancj l<>v*d by all ! 

*^ QJho\f, who gavcft Qr^cr birth, 
** Rcgi^r^ tfee tnifcrjies of earth > . 
" For n)an, alas ! cfc^}pn*% bpa0:| 
^^ In fof tunit's (ea |$ ericjlcfs (oft ! 
" Gracious jpoftjpp^ each ftppnjy gfJc, 

*^ Give l^i$ frail b^rk nOQTC ftpQ^th to ftU s 
" O fcn4 that ^concprc} apd jlj^t Ipvc 
*» To rjjlc bcjow, ^bifih rw^e? aJ?PY? !" 



When I had vtnted my irmcf iti thefit melan- PUWbphjr 
choly flrains, (he^ with a countenaince ferene and Soeduun 
unruffled with my complaints^ thus addreflbd mci 
When I faw you forrowful and in tears^ 1 imme- 
diately knew you were miferable and in exile ^ 
but I (hould not have known how far you were 
banifhed from your hom^; unlefs I had learned it 
from yourfelf You have not, however, been 
driven frorn your country j but you have unhap-i> 
pily wandered from it: or, if you will have it 
that you have been baniihed, you have banifhed 
Jrourfelf ; for it was not in the power of any mor- 
tal te do you fuch an injury. CaH to your re- 
menjbrance of wh^t country you ares it is not 
governed by 4 n^yltitude as Athene was formerly; 
but it is ruled by one king, one lord, who, far 
from baqilbing hjs citizep9j delights |;o fee them 
eficreafe ap^ flourifli I it is ryl^ by afovereigo 
W^ i3 t)o^0cd of true Wbdrt^jf as ffboi the per-r 
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fedion of his nature he is incapable of doings 
evil, and abhors all unrighteoufnefs. Are you 
ignorant of that ajitient law of Rome, by which 
it is decreed to ^be unjuft to banifli any perfon 
thence tHaif tak^s up his rcfidence in it ? A law 
founded upon thJs principle, that whoever hath 
. obtained the Kappinefs of being fettled within the 
bounds of fo> ttorie i city, can never be prefum- 
cd to defeive ttief'ptinifliment of exile; but if he 
ceafes to delire to be an inhabitant of it, he then 
:,, • ;f| chafes to mcfit that privilege. This place, gloomy 
';* ':^ asj it is, does .pot therefore move ny fo much as 
your melancholy afpefi:. I am in no pain from 
the want of y:our library, whofc walls were fo 
richly adorned .with glafs and ivory ; but it is th(5 
iofs of the iroaipofure and tranquillity of youF 
ipind that affcfts me. *Twas there, 'twas in that 
precious repofitory that I ftored up, not books, 
but what gives books their value, the fpirit and 
quinteffence of n>y me4itati9i>s and writings. As 
fp what you hav^ done for the public advantage, 
you have tpld me npthing.bgt thp trgth j and you 
have mentijppcjd few particulars in cpmparifon of 
what you noight, \yith regard tp the accufations 
that have been brought againft you^ it is univer- 
|[ally aci^nqwi^d^cd th^t pa; t of them tenc| greatly 
^p ypyr hynoyp, ;wl^^^^^ arp palpabjc gncj 

malidQW /a(iho6d^^^ 'YouVjudged righp in re- 
counting but^flightlyJ^ the villainy and bafe artifi- 
ces of- the informer^ ; as the public, who are fen- 

fible 
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fiblc of their wickcdncfs, in all its extent, will 
fay much more upon this fubje^t than it becomes 
you. You have inveighed feyerely againft the 
unjuft decree of the fenate. You have vented 
your affliftion becaufe I am involved in your ac- 
cufation ; and you have lamented the prejudice 
that is thereby done to my doftrines and inftruc- 
tions. You broke forth afterwards in a torrent 
of grief againft fortune, and complained that 
mankind were not rewarded according to their 
merits. And at laft, hurried away by your dif- 
tempered mufc, you dared tor wiih that the fpirit 
of peace, which rules in heaven, might rule the 
earth. But as I behold a crowd of various pafllons 
attacking . you all at once ; as I fee you dif- 
tradted by grief, rage, and melancholy, as this 
is the ftate of your mind, it is not now a time to 
.employ violent remedies ; we fhall at preient 
therefore only apply fome agreeable lenitives, 
whofe gentle touch may in fome meafure miti- 
gate the ^eep wound that rankles in your heart, 
and difpofe you to receive afterwards medicines 
ilonger and more efficacious. 

When Sol, refplendent god of day. 
From Cancer darts his fcorching ray ; 
To the parch'd earth who trufts the feed 
Can ne*er expedt on Ceres gifcs to feed. 

From 
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Fr6rff rtft>tiMuiAs of {)erf)etuai fndw» 
When B<>^ea5' blafts impetubtis tAttr ; 
The lawns and woods th"C wandYirig ftvairi 
Eiepldr^ for pui^plc violets m vawi. 

Let tendrils in the fpring cfcape 
If thou would'ft prefs the jiiic^ grape 
* In Autumn, when gay Bacchus pours 
With bounteous hatfd his ^out-enlivening 
ftores. ^ 

Who governs all, that Power fublimc ' 
To every work a proper time 
Has fix'd ; prefuoiptuous then the man 
Who counterads wife Providence's plam 

WKa impious from that order ftrays. 
And wanders in untroddew ways. 
His toil affiduous with fuccefs 
Can nev&r.hope a righteous powtr will bleft; 
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Firft then, allov^ me, continues flic^ to alte 
you a few queftiorts^ upon the prefent ftatic of your 
mind, that I may know in what manner I ought 
to proceed in your cure. A(k me what youi 
pleafe, replied I, I fhall moft willingly anfwer 
you. Teli mb then, fays fee, do you believe 
that the aflFairs of this world are under the direc- 
tion of blind foftune> or conduced by a wife and 
rational intelligence ? I can by no means believed, 
anfwered I, that the beautiful order we every 
WRei^obferve in nature, could proceed from the 

caprice 
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caprice and irregularity of chance. I know ccff- 
tainly that God, the Creator of the trriiverfe, pr^- 
fides over his work. There never was a daf of 
my life, in which I hefitated a mooient with re- 
gard to the certainty of this comfortable truth. I 
believe you, fays (hej for a litjle while fince 
you declared you were of this opinion, when 
deploring in your moving vcrfes the unfortunate 
Itate of the human race, as alone deftitute of the 
divine care, you allowed that all other things 
were gmded by a rational intelligence. Ah ! con- 
tinued Ihe, I am above meafurc furprized, that 
you fhould defpond, when upheld by fo comfort- 
able a fcntiment ! But we muft feaych farther ; I 
am afraid there is fome hnperfeffioH, fome de- 

feft in this conviflion. Tell me, then, fince you 
have no doubt but that God governs the world, 
do you know by what ceconomy or fecret fprings 
he governs it? The meaning of your queftion, 
faid I, I do not thoroughly comprehend, and 
therefore cannot return the proper anfwer. Was 
I miffiaken then, added Ihe, when I told you 
there was fome defeft in your fentiment upon 
this fubjeft ? it is by this weak place that thcfe 
gloomy perturbations, as through a breach, 
have made way into your breaft. But inform me, 
do you recolleft for what eod all things were^ 
created ? or what is the purpofe of this amazing. . 
frame of nature ? I once knew, anfwered I, but 
grief has blotted -every thing out of my memory. 
" ^ Do 
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Do you know, added flic, whence all things de- 
rive their exiftence ? This I know perfeftly, re- 
plied I — from God. And how happens it, con- 
tinued flie, that knowing the caufe of all things, 
you fliould be ignorant of their end ? But the na- 
ture of thefe perturbations has ever been fuch, as 
to fliake and unfettle the minds of men ; although 
not totally to opprefs and overpower them. But 
pray anfwer me this queftion : Do you remem- 
ber you I are a man? I am not fo diftempcred, 
faid I, as to forget that. Can you tell me then^ 
fays flie, what man is ? If you afk me whether I 
know myfelf to be a rational and mortal creature, 
I know, replied I, and confefs that I am. And 
do not you perceive, fays flie, that you are fome- 
thing more ? I do not know, anfwered I, what 
more I am. I difcover now another, added flie, 
and indeed the principal caufe of your diftemper. 
You no longer remember what you yourfelf are. 
Thus then have I, at the fame time, found out 
the fource of your malady, and the method of 
reftoring you to health. For as you have for- 
gotten what you are, you connplain of your bein«y 
baniflied and ftripped of your poflcflions ; ks you 
know not the end and purpofe of things, you 
believe wicked and lawlefs men are powerful and 
happy; and as you are ignorant of the oeconomy 
or fecret fprings by ^vhich the world is governe.d, 
yoq imagine that the viciffitudes of life are the 
work of fortune, and that all human affairs float 

at 
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at random, without the intcrpofition of a fupreme 
Ruler. Imaginations fuch' as thcfe do not only 
generate difeaCcs of the foul, but if they are in- 
dulged, they will utterly ruin it. Give thanks, 
then, to the preferver of your being, that nature 
has not totally failed, in you;. -TKe encourage- 
ment I have to expeft •ybiir: cur^, is derived 
from the juft notions yodi entertain in relation to 
the government of tHowriiYeirfe j that it is not left 
to chance, but is und^r :tbc,dire<5bioh of God and 
his providence. Do hot.defpair : this fmall fpark 
will Toon produce heat enough to reftore you to 
life. But as it is not rtow a 'proper tinie to make 
ufe of ftrong remedies,'. and becaufe fuch is the 
nature of the human foul, that no fooner does it 
throw afide true opinions,, but it embraces falfe: 
and as hence there arifcs a mift of gloomy emo- 
tions, which darkens the underftanding, and gives 
it a fallacious view of objects ; I Ihall therefore 
endeavour to diflipate thefe vapours, by applying 
foft and gentle fomentations, fo that the dark 
and deceitful illufions of the paflions being thus 
removed, you will rejoice when you behold the 
fplendor of the true light fhining in upon your 

mind. 

* When clouds arife 

And veil the ikies, 

Heav'n's fhining hofl: 

To fight is loft.— The 

• The tranflation of this metrum was done by my late worthy 
brother Mr. George Ridpath, miniller of Stitchill^ and author of the 

J3 Border 
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The rolling wave 
When te'mpefts heave ; 
The glafly main. 
Like ikies ferene 
Erft pure and bright. 
Now bars the fight ; 
So foul the flood 
With boiling mud.-— 
The rapid brook 
Which lace forfook 
The cloud-top*d hill, 
Ics devious rill 
Finds oft withftood. 
By fragments rude 
Loos'd from the rock 
By waftc or Ihock.— 
Then if you'd learn 
Sure to difcern 
From falfe the true, 
And to purfue 
By Reafon's light 
The path of right i— 
Falfe joys expel. 
Vain terrors quell. 

Border Hiftory. Though tbe verfion is literaJi it expreHes the {txi& 
of the original very clearly. The fhort lines are a defigned imitatioa 
of the numbers of the original } a fpecimen of which I annex. 

Nubibut atrift 
Condita nullum 
Fundere poflunt 
. Sidera lumen* 

Hopes 
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Hopes that delude 
^And forrows brood.— 
Gfofs vapours blind> 
Strong fetters bind 
The wretched foul. 
Where thefe controul. 
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ftrains^ at times cheerful and airy^ and anon of a 
graver and more folentn tone. 
The in. What IS it then, tny friend, that h^% plunged 

•ndcapric^ you into fuch ^n abyfs of forraw and oiifcry ? Yoq 
ofFortunc. ^^^^ undoubtedly beheld fompthing new and ex- 
traordinary. If you think Fortune has changed her 
behaviour towards you, you are in a miftake. 
This is the charafter of the dame ; it is her very 
nature. With refpeft to you, fhe has prefervecl 
her wonted confiftency, being conftant in nothing 
but mut^ility: fuch £he was, when (he carefiec) 
you, when fhe dazzled your eyes with falfe ihewt 
qf felicity. You have feen the double face of tkh 
blind divinity ji and Ihe who veils herfclf fron^ 
others, has difplayed herfelf wholly to you» If 
you approve her manner^, conform to them, an^ 
do not complain. If you abhor her perfidy, de* 
fpife it ; and tt^e^t her with difd^n when (he i^ 
courting you with her dangerous flatteries. 
What pccafions your prefent melancholy, q^Kt 
to have been a caqfe qf tranquillity : the wantoit 
has deferted you, of whofe continuance no perfbii 
is fecure ; and it is ndw in your power to enjoy 
a repofe (hat is altogether inconripatible with her. 
Can you then efteem fb tranfient a felicity prt-r 
cious ? Is the attendance of Fortune fo f ^tremely 
dear to you, yfhpdp fiay i$ fo uncertain, and whoie 
removal is followed with fuch a piercing grief? If 
it is neither in your « power to detain her, nor tQ 
behold her flight without regret^ you 0}sg}fit tq 

look 
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look upon the prefence of this wanderer^ in no 
other view than as a prcfage of fome approach- 
ing calamity : for it. is not fufficient to confidcr 
only the prefcnt. Wifdonr weighs future events : 
and the mutability of Fortune, yvith regard to pro- 
fperous and adverfe circumftances, is fuch, that we 
ought neither to be terrified by her threats, nor 
delighted with her blandiftiments. In fine, when 
you have fubmitted your neck to her yoke, you 
ought to bear with patience and equanimity what* 
ever (he thinks proper to inflift. Is it not injuf- 
tice in you, to prefcribe the time of (lay or re* 
moval to a miftrefs, to whofe fovereignty you 
have voluntarily fubmitted ? and by your impa- 
tience, do you not embitter that lot which you can- 
not poffibly change? If you leave your veflcl to 
the*winds, you go not as you intend, but where 
their impulfe drives you. If you cultivate a 
field, you compenfate years that are barren with 
cbofc that are fruitful. You have fubje^ed your- 
felf to the dominion of Fortune ; it becomes you, 
then, 9S an humble fubjed, to obey her laws. 
What! would you ftop the rolling of her wheel? 
Ah ! foolilh mortal ! do you not fee, that if Fortune 
were permanent (he would ceafe to exiil ? 

IncQnftant as the winds or watery [nain. 

The cruel wanton * fliifts the fcenes of fate i 

$he blafts the glory of the conqueror's reign, 
Afid lifts the captive from his humble ftate. 

^ Fortune. 

P 4 The 
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The haughty dame with a malicious joy 
Deals woe around, and ne'er repents of ill j 

Her ears ftill deaf to mis'ry's piercing cry, 
To forrow's tears her eye unpitying ftill. 

Capricious thus (he fports, and boafts her power. 
Her higheft joy with happinefs to crown 

Her vot'ries blind, then fudden the next hour 
To deep defpair to hurl them headlong down. 

Phiiofophy But aUow me to perfonate Fortune for. a few 

expoftii- * 

latcs with moments, ^nd to expoftulate with you in her 
jn^hcname name; in the mean While attend, and you'll ac- 
cfFortunc. knowledge the juftice of thefe expoftulations, 
— Why, my friend, do you thus daily accufe me, 
and pour forth fuch bitter complaints againft me ? 
"What injury have I done you? Of what poflef- 
fions that were really yours, have I deprived you ? 
Contend with me before what judge you pleafe, 
upon your title to pofTefs wealth and honours; 
and if you can prove that any perfon ever had a 
fixed property in thefe things, I fliall moft willing- 
ly grant, what you fo earneftly defirc to re- 
cover, did formerly belong to you. When na- 
ture brought you into the world, from the womb 
of your mother, I. received you naked and in 
want of every thi^g; I cherifhed you, I fupported 
you; and what is now the caufe of your animofity 
againft me ? T educated you with too much fa- 
VQur and indulgence j I beftowed uppn you. afflu- 
enccj I furrounded you with fplendor, and heaped 

upon 
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"opon you all my bleffings. It is now my will to 
refume what f lent: be thankful then for the en- 
joyment you have had, of what was not your own. 
You have no caufe to complain, for you have loft 
nothing to which you had a juft title. Why then 
do you mourn ? I have done you no wrong: riches^ 
honours, and all other things of that nature, are 
fubjeft to me, and in my power: they acknow- 
ledge me as their miftrefs; with me they come; 
and when I depart, they follow. Boldly may I 
venture to affirm, that if the things, the want 
whereof you fo feelingly lament, had been your 
own, you could by no means have loft them. 
Shall I alone be denied the liberty of exercifing 
my rights ? Doth not heaven gild the face of 
nature wjth the ,brighteft days,' and obfcure it 
with the moft gloomy nights ? Do not the^ feafons 
adorn the earth with a profufion of fruits and 
flowers, and in their progrefs ravage and deform 
it by rains, and fnows, and tempefts ? Doth not the 
fca now entice us with its placid and flattering 
afpeft, and anon terrify us with the rage of its 
vaft and tumultuous billows? And fliall I, fhall I 
alone, to gratify the infatiable defires of men, 
prcfcrve a conftancy oppofite to my charadter ? 
Behold my powers I obferve my perpetual amufe- 
ment! I turn my rolling wheel with rapidity; 
and pleafe myfelf with exalting what was low, and 
with bringing down what was high. Mount up 
upon it then \ bqt upon this condition, that you 

do 
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do not^omplftin^ if I pull you down whenever my 
iportive humour Ihall prompt me to do it. Arc 
you ilill unacquainted with my frolickfome geniusj 
and with the ftrange vicifTitudes of which I am 
the caufe ? Do you not know^ that * Croefus 
l^ing of L*ydia» formerly ib rich, and fo formida- 
ble to Cyrusj was dragged to the funeral pile, and 
muft have perifhed miferably in the flameS| had 
he not been pref^rved by an abundant fhower 
irom heaven ? Do you not remember that f Pw^ 
}ii| JEmilius (hed generous tears over the misfor- 
tunes of king PerfeuSj whom he had defeated and 
taken prifoner ? And what elfe doth the weeping mufe 
of Tragedy deplore, but the flourifhing ftate of 

* CreeTus king of Lydia» (b remarkable for his riches and profperityy 
aflced Solon y the famous Athenian philofopher and legiflator^ who 
yifited him at Sardisy who was the happieft man f Solon aamed fe* 
yeral ; but Croefus appearing furprized that he himfelf was not men« 
tfoned as one of them, Soloii told him, no man could be faid to he 
happy before death : the truth of which Cr«ft>s afterwards experi* 
enced ; for being defeated and taken prifoner byf Cyrut^ he was con^ 
"^ demned to be burnt, and while Cyrus's attendants were placing hiiq 
upon the funeral pile, he cried out, Solon, Solon, Solon ! Cynm 
aflced why he did this : and when Cr«efuf informed him of Solon> 
faying, ftrrick with the mutability of Fortune, and infpired with fen* 
timents pf humanity, Cyrus took compaflion upon Crosfus, and ^r* 
dered the pile to be extingptfhed j which order could not have beei^ 
executed, onlefs a tery plentiful (bower had at that very time fallen 
fiom the heavens. It is farther related, that Cyrus not only faved 
Crotfus's life, but treated him ever afterwards with great h\^nanitj 
and relpe6t. 

f The inftability of Fortune was experienced very bitterly |gr 
paulus JEmilios. During the rejoicings of his pompous triumpbs ort^ 
king Perfeusj^ two 9K his fonSt very a99ompli(hed young noblemen^ 
4ied. .. • 

kingdoms^ 
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kingdocm bverwhelmed bjr the indifcriminating 
ftrokes of Fartttaq ? Did you not letro whiUl a 
youtb> . chat at the giates of Jupiter's palace ftand 
two large v<fiels» one full of hleflingSy the other 
of woes. What if you have drunk too deep of 
the firft veffel ? What if I have not totally £br* 
faken you? 1% there not in the mutability of my 
temper a jufl: foundation for your hoping a nK>re 
profperous lot I — For all thefe reafons, you ought 
not to fink under afflidion. But, as you are placed 
in a ftate in common vHth mankind, you fliottld 
not defire to be exienrtpted from the laws of huma*^ 
l^ity^ and to lire a$ yoit lift. 

Tho* Plenty, from her teeming horti, 
Qf wealth ihould pour her copious ftores, 

Profufe asi dew-drops of the morn. 
Or fand$ upon the briny fhores ; 

His heaps ftill wanting to increafe, 
t|LapapiouS| thanklefs man, complains; 

j^or can enjoy his foul in peace. 
Till power and honours he obtains. 

T^o- Heav-n^ indulgent to hi$ pra|.y VS| 
Tries to content each fond defire^ 

And every boon he aflts confer;. 
His daring wilhey ftill af|>ire. 

Nought can the impious wretch fufficp i 
He deems his envied fortune poor, 
Nor ceafes yet to vex the (kies, 

; ^ut thirfta and wildly gapes for more* 

' •• . w . , What- 
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What reins can man's dcfires controinl ? 
His furious avVice what^reftrain ? * •- 

To cool the fever of hii foul 
Heaven's boundlefs bounty flows in vain. 

Unhappy, tho* with plenty bleft, 

The wretch diftrafted with vain fears 

of fancied want;— this cruel p'eft 

His bofom like a vulture tears. 

• ■ . _ .. ' ■ ■ ■ 

« • » . » . * 

i . If Fortune fhould interrogate you in this man- 
ner, you would certainly have nothing toanfwer. 
But if you have any thing to offer in defence of 
your complaints, fpeak out ; you have full liberty. 
— ^What you have been faying, replied, I, is indeed 
very fpecious, and is adorned with ^11 the fweet 
and captivating charms of Rhetorick and Mufic ; 
but alas! fuch difcourfes affeft no longer than 
they ftrike the ear ; they cannot reach the* heart, 
and efface the deep impreffions that mifery there 
has made. For in that rtioment when your de- 
lightful words fhall ceafe to found in rriy ears, my 
deep-rooted melancholy will rpcuf, and afflift me . 
as much as it did formerly. — I believe fo,.faid 
Ihe 5 for the arguments I have been ufing,. are not 
defigned as remedies, but as lenitives only, to 
allay in fome meafure that obftinate grief which 
refufes to be cured; but when I judge it proper, 
I (hall adminifter medicines more effedual, which 
will reach to the feat of your diftemper. 

In 
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In the mean while, that you may not confider 
yourfclf the moft miferable of men, tell n^c, have 
you forgotten your former incomparable felicity i 
I 0iall not fpeak of your happinefs, when de- 
prived of your parents, in falling under the c^rc 
of the chief and moft refpeftable men of the city; 
npr of your engaging the afFeftionsand qfteem of 
thofe worthy perfcmages^ nor of. ypur, Ibeing. 
afterwards honouf^-with their affinity ; though 
there wer? none w^ho. did not: then, conJQdcr you 
the happieft of men, bleft as; you were with the 
fplendid' alliance of-fuch fathers- in-law, with fuch 
an amiable and virtuous confort, and with fons of 
the moft diftinguifh^d nc^erit *. I fhall forbear alfp 
to mention (for ta what pprpofc/is it to /peak of 
things that ordinarily happen ?) thofe honourable 
cnnploynrients which were deqied to age, and con- 
ferred upon you in ypuryputh; for I am impa- 
tient)to recall tp your .remembrance that fingular 
event, which exalted you. to the height, of human 
felicity, to the very funrimit" of blifs, if there is 
fuch a thing as blifs below. Is there any fuc^ef- 
fion of calamities capable of obliterating the nte^ 
mory of that day^ when you faw your two Tons, in- 
veftcd with the dignity of confuls, iflue from your . 
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* Boethius^s fathers-in-law- Wre Feftus and Sytnmachus. . Ruftt- 
ciana, his fecond wife, the daughter of SymmachuSy was the perfon 
her6*fnentSM)(d« And Patritius and Hypatius, his Tons by his firfi: 
wife Etpis, -who were confuis about tlie year 50O} are the fons here 
^kenof. 

.. own. 
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own houfe in a chatiot, attended by a venerable 
body of fehatbrs^ and followed with the acclama- 
tions of a numerous populace? of that dajy 
when you beheld them fcated on high in their 
ciihile chairs in the fenate-houfe, where you dif- 
Jilaycd your genius in delivering a finc_4?arfcgy- 
rick upon the king *, and defenred iht cfoWh of 
doquence? of that disj^ when, to crown th« 
glories of it, you placed yourfelf in the circus be- 
twixt your conful-fons f, and difpenfed to si 
crowded and joyfu) afl&nnlbly of the people, va 
triumphal lafgefi, equal to their moft enlarged 
cxpeftations ? Then it was, while Fortune wis 
carelliftg and fondling you as her darlings youi 
in my opinion, fairly over-reached arid gOt thi 
better of her, by wrefting from hef a felicity 
which never before fell to the Ihare oX any privatd 
peribn. Have vou the aflurance then to calf 
J^ortune to an account ? She now begins^ I dwn, 
to throw an unkind eyfe upon yon ; but if you im- 

* King Tfitodarick was then in Rtmne; and^ as it \% rtlatM in- tb« 
life of Boethitis, anfwered this fpecch io the moft' obliging, ^etms, abi 
promifed never to encroach upon any of the privileges of the fenate. 

f llie king tifo repaired, to the circus, ancf made a (pe^h to the 
•people^ tvlierem he expreffed hrs lhtcef# defire of their welfive annd 
profperity, confirmed the privileges they had enjoyed under the em- 
ptrort hispredectffm, smdsffMdtftmaf bisprote£lion» BoHhltis» 
it isftfd, difpcnM to the people, * iipon diis ooeafion> a trininphal 
lirgefsy i. i. fiich % Kberal largefs as wat given upon daijrt of tfi<HBpb« 
(The largeiik vras z^ gift in com and money^ £o much to every pai^} 
It is alfo related, that Theodorick bcftowed at this time a vcr^ UbCi* 
nl Ai^tive upon the people* 

^ partially 
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partially weigh your comforts and afiliftions, you 
cannot deny but you are ftill happy. If you 
think yourfelf miferable^ becaufe the bleflings you 
formerly enjoyed have taken their flight, you 
ought to confider, that the evils you fufier ate 
alfo tranfltory and upon the wing. Are you ftill 
fo inexperienced, and like a ftrangcr newly iocro- 
duced upon the theatre of the world ? Can you 
fuppofe that there is any ftabili'ty in human af- ^ 
fairs, when the life of man is expoled to diilblu* 
tion every hour ? Though the conftancy of For- 
tune is not to be [relied upon, yet, if it were^ the 
laft day of life puts a period to all fublunary en- 
joyments. What then is the mighty matter whe- 
ther you die away from diem, or they fly awaf 
frbm you ? 

* When Phoebus breaks thro* dawning day. 
In all his glories bright. 
The ftars diminifh'd die away 
Before his flaming light. 

When gentle Zephyr paints the green^ 
And rofes deck the glade ; 
. An eaftern blaft Reforms the fcene. 
And all its glories fade* 

• This metmin was tranflated, at my dtGxt, by the Cuae iagenioiis 
friend who furniihed me with a veriioii of metrum t^ Book JU It 
it very finely executed. 

Now 
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Now calmly fmboth, a fhining plain 

Old Ocean's furfacejies. 
Now bluftering ftorms aflault the main. 

And raging billows rife. 

.If Nature change each circling hour, 
;• If nought can fix'd abide. 
Go, — fondly truft in tottering poVr ! 
- In winged wealth confide! 

In this confide, this maxim know 

* • • • 

■ ' Thro^ Nature's various range. 
That all things alter here below. 
And nothing's fure but change! 

>0 parent of every virtue I replied I, you re- . 
call to my memory nothing but what is true, nor 
can I deny but that the gales of profperity blew 
early upon me. But this is the very thing that 
confumes me with vexation ;. for, in every reverfe 
of fortune, it is the rerriembrance of former hap- 
pinefs, that gives the moft diftrefling wound. 
— But as your prefent fufFerings, faid fhe, arife 
wholly from your falfe opinion of things, they 
. ought not to be imputed to the evil ftate of your 
afi^airs. For if the empty name of a flufl-uating 
happinefs ftill captivates y(*j j do but recolleft 
what a large portion of the gifts of Fortune is 
ftill yours. It" I can make it appear, that what 
you efteemed as moft precious in your happy days, 
is ftill, by the particular indulgence of Heaven,, 
prefcrved inviolable; how can you, enjoying fuch 

ineftimable 
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ineftimable bleflings, complain with juftice of 
the injuries of Fortune ? * Synflmachus, your 
father-in-law, that ornament of human nature, 
whofe welfare you would purchafe at the expence 
of life> is fafe and in health -, and that incom^ 
parable man. Whom Wifdom and Virtue call their 
own, is fo much moved with your misfortunes, 
that he is regardlefs of himfelf, and the dangers 
that furrdund him. Your fpoufe is alfo alive -f, 
a woman equally amiable for the fweetnefs of her 
difpofitions and the purity of her manners, and, 
to fay all in a wofd, a true refemblance of her 
father I Ihe, 1 would have you to remember, ftill 
lives; but what even I muft allow is an allay to 
your happinefs, her feparation from you diflblves 
her in tears, and confumes her with grief, info- 
much, that fhe is weary of life, and preferves it 

• Quintus Aurelius Symmachus was prefeft of Rome and conful 
in the year 522^ having his fon-in-law Boethius, who had been 
twice conful before^ for his colleague. Symmachus was the firft man 
in the fenate for probity, knowledge, experiencfe, and wifdom. H^ 
was at liberty, when Boethius wrote the Conlblation of Philoibphy in 
prifbn, but he was foon afterwards imprifoned at Ravenna, along with 
pope John I. The pope was thrown into a low dungeon, and famifhed 
to death. Symmachus had the fate of his fon-in-Iaw ; he was be- 
headed in the year 526. See Life of Boethius, p. a 3, 26. 

•|* Rufticiana, daughter of Symmachus. This lady furvived her 
father and hulband a long time. She was alive when Totila, king of 
the Goths, took Rome in the year 541, and gave the pillage of it to his 
foldiers. The Goths left the inhabitants' nothing. Hiftorians relate, 
that the principal ladies of that famous city, and among others, the 
widow of Boethius> were obliged to beg their bread at the doors of the 
^Barbarians. 

:- E only 
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only for your fake. Why need I mention your 
confular fons *, who difplay in their youth the 
moft eminent talents, and promife to be in every 
refpeft worthy of their fire and grandfire? — The 
principal care of man is to preferve his life ; and 
if you but know your felicity, you are ftill happy 
in the pofleflion of bleflings which all men eftcem 
dearer than life. Wipe away therefore your tears. 
Fortune has not wreaked all her malice againft 
you J the tempeft you have fuffered is inconfidcr- 
able, whilft your anchors hold firm, which af- 
ford bothprefent confolation and future hope,— -Ii 
Ihall be my conftant prayer, replied I, that th^fe 
anchors may never fail me ; for fo long as they re- 
main, however things go, I fhall efcape fhipwreck* 
But do^you not perceive- that I am diverted of my 
honours, and plunged in difgrace ? — I fhould have 
imagined, faid my kind inftruftrefs, that I had 
made fome progrefs in your cure, if I did not 
fee you repining at your fate j but it grieves me 
to behold you in pofleflion of fuch comforts, and 
to hear you lament fo bitterly that fomrthing is 
wanting to your felicity j for is there any mortal 
fo completely happy, that he has not caufe, ia 

* Thefe were his ions Symmachus and Boethiusy by Ruftkiana. 
The appellation Confular was giTcn to them, not' that they were 
confuls thenaielvesy but that tliey were defcended from a father who 
was conful. Some writers imagine that thefe young noblemen were 
confttk in the year 5229 and upon that account are here called cdh- 
fidars t hut this is a miftake ; for their father and grandfadier were, a» 
h before related, confuls for that year» 

ibme 
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/bmc rcfpeft, to complain of his condition ? The 
enjoyments of life have this uneafinefs ever ac- 
conftpanying tberf)^ that they neither equal our 
defireS) nor is our poflellion of them fecure. One 
man has riches in abundance^ but his birth h 
obfgure :. another is confpicuous for the npbility 
of his defcent, but as he is furrounded with indi* 
gence> he wifhes to be unknown : a third is bleft 
with both advantages, but laments his living un« 
married : this man again is happy in a wife, but 
bewails the lofs of children, and the neceflity he 
is under of leaving his fortune to diftant heirs : 
whilft that other man rejoices that he is the p^ 
rent of a numerous family, but is foon over- 
whelmed with ihame, upon account of their prg- 
fligate behaviour. Hence it is, that there is 
fcarce any man who is completely fatisBed with 
his cpndition ; for in every fituation of life there 
h fomething difgufting, which a perfon does not 
feel till he has had experience of it, but which he 
foon difcovers upon a trial* Add to this, that a 
^ man flowing in profperity has a moit delicate fen* 
iibility^^ and that, unlefs all things fucceqd to 

E a his 

• Prorpcrity^ fays Do£lor Blair, in his very accurate and elegant 
lermons, vol. I. p. i86y debilitates inilead of ftrengthening the mindr 
Jtf moft comipon efle6l is, to create an extreme fenfibility to the 
dighteft wound. It foments impatient defires, and raifes expefla- 
tions which no fuccefs. can fatisfy. It fofters a falfe delicacy, which 
fickens in the midft of indulgence. By repeated gratification, it 
"blunts the feelings of men to what is pleafing, and leaves them un- 
happily acute to whatever i« uneafy. HeAce, the gale which another 
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his wifh, as he is unacquainted with adverfityi 
he is overturned by the fmalleftreverfeof fortune^ 
the flightcft accident being fufEcient to damp 
his enjoyments, and involve him in mifery. Do 
not you perceive that numbers of the human race 
'would think themfelves almoft exalted to heaven, 
"iVere they but poflefled of a fmall portion of the 
wrecks of. your fortune ? This place, which you 
call a banilhment, is to its inhabitarlts their I?c- 
loved country. Nothing is the caufe of mifery, 
but what is confidered as fuch ; and every lot is 
happy to a perfon who bears it with tranquillity. 
Who, 1 pray you, is fo bleft, but, if he gives reins 
to impatience, defires to chinge his condition? 
With what bitter ingredients^ is human happinefs 
allayed ! for when it is fuch a& men are delighted 
-with, it cannot be retained, but takes its flight 
at pleafurc. Hence therefore appears the un- 
comfortable nature of all worldly pi;ofperity; 
fince with regard to thofc that enjoy it with 
equanimity, it has no permanency; and with re- 
1pc6t to a perfon of delicate feelings, it is always 
defeftive and incompleat. Why, therefore, O 
♦mortals! do ye fearch abroad for happinefs? 
when it is only to be found at home in your 
own breafts. You are the dupes of error and of 
ignorance, I will ihew you in a few words in 

would fcarcely fee1» is to the profperous a xiide temped. Hence, the 
Tofe-leaf doubled below them on the couchj as is told of the effeminate 
.Sybarite, breaks their reil, 

. , . what 
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what the chief happincfs confifts,?— Is there any 
thing more precious to you than yourfelf? No- 
thing, you will fay. ^Sume then the government 
of yourfelf, and you will poffefs what you can 
licver lofe, and what Fortune cannot take from 
you. 

But to be fully convinced that happinefs con- Uappineft 
fifts not in things which are in the power of For- confift^n 
tune, attend to the following reafoning : — If hap- pj^^^ ^ 
pinefs is the chief good of a reafonable beings 
that cannot be his chief good, which is in its nar 
turc fludluating, and of which he may be depriv- 
ed; for there is fome gbod more excellent than 
this transitory felicity, namely, what is permanent, 
and which cahhot be taken away : it is therefore 
evident, thdt Fortune, the pnoft variable thing in 
the world, cannot bpftow the fovereign good upon 
mankind. Befides, whoever is captivated with 
the favours of the capricious dame^ either knows, 
or docs not knpw her incpnftancy. If he docs 
not know it, whijt happinefs can a perfon enjoy, 
who is imn^erled in the grofleft ignorance ? If he 
knows it, he rpuft be afraid of lofing her gifts, 
as he is fure they may be Igft ; and the fear of 
this will keep him in conftant terror, and bereave 
himofrcpofe. But perhaps he may think the 
favours of l^lortunedefpicable, and if hefhould be 
deprived of theni, unworthy of his concern : if 
this is the cafe, it muft be a very inconfiderable 
good^ the lofs whereof can be fupported without 

E 3 regret, 
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regret. But as I am fatisfied that you are con- 
vinced of the fouPs innmortality, by a number oF 
inconteftable proofs 5 and fince it is evident that 
the felicity of the body ends with life *, it un- 
' queftioiiably follows, that when men lofe this 
felicity, they muft be plunged in mifery. Never- 
thelefs, as we know that many of the human race 
have fought the enjoyment of happinefs> not only 
by death, but by fufFerings and tormertts; how 
can this prefent life make men happy, fince, when 
finiflicd, it does not make thegi rtiiferable ? 

Would you a manfion firm and fure 
Prepare, where you may reft fecure. 
Scorning each blaft that idly raves, 
Defpifing Neptune*sfwelling waves ;• 
Build not upon the mountain's brow, 
Tho' every profpedt charjms below ; 
Nor, pleas'd to hear old Ocean roar, 
' Fix not too near the fandy fhore.— 
On high,— your airy fabrick plac'd. 
By every rattling ftorm's defaced J 
And if you found on treacherous fand. 
Your fuperftrudture fhall not ftand. 

Convenience to delight prefer ; 
In fearch of pleafure ofc we err. 
Go-^ttien in fome calm valt*s retreat. 
Firm on a rock ereft your feat ; 

f tf the happinefii of mah ton&ki only in the Mdly 0^ lift bodjFj^ 
and a period is put to tlih felitity by death s maifi if' he concinuet 
afterwards to exIJI, moft neceffarily be miferable. 

Th' 
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Th* impetuous winds that vex the main. 
And ravage hills,-— your fhelter'd fcchc 
Annoy not} — there, compos'd to eafe. 
Content becalms your happy days. 
While all the noife the tempefts keep, - 
Serves but to footh your balmy fleep. 

But as I perceive, continued (he, that the le- 
nitive and palliating reafonings I have employed, 
have begun to infinuate themfelves into your 
heart, I think you arc now prepared to receive com- 
fort from arguments moire powerful and effeftual ; 
let me therefore beg your attention : — Were the 
gifts of Fortune not even fo fading and momentary 
as they are, what is there in them, I pray you, to 
cbnftitute your happinefs ? Do they contain any ' 
thing, when clofely examined^ but what ought to 
render them defpicable'in your fight ? Are riches Happinefl 
precious in themfelves, or only in the eftitnation found i^ 
of men ? Which is moB: precious in them ? the ^^^* 
quantity or the qualitj^ ? But does not a man ac- 
quire more luftre by fpending than by hoarding 
thfem? as avarice is always odious, apd liberality 
pfaife-worthy : and if that which is transferred 
to another, cannot remain -in t)ur hands, then 
certainly money never can be precious and eftima^ 
ble, but when, by fpending it, we transfer it to 
others, and it ccafcs to be ours. But if dl the 
money in the world were accumulated into the 
pofi^rs of oin? tnan, would not every One elfe be 
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in want of it ? The found of a voice, without fuf- 
fcring any alteration, fills the ears of many at the 
fame timcj but this is not the cafe with riches, 
which cannot be difperfed among multitudes 
without being diminifhed, and rendering indi- 
gent thofe to whom It formerly belonged. O 
riches ! how limited and deficient is your boafted 
y;alue ! You cannot be enjoyed by many at the 
fame time, nor can you be heaped up by one 
without impoverifliing others. But fay, doth thq 
iplendor of jewels dazzle your eyes? If there is 
any thing valuable in their luftre, it is the pro- 
perty of the ftones themfelves, and not of their 
admirers : I am therefore greatly 'furprized that 
mankind are fo very much captivated with them. 
For what CJ^n there be in any thing deftitute of 
motion, life, and reafon^^ tjiat can juftly attraft 
. the regard of creatures endowed yith life anc^ 
reafon? Precious ftones are indeed ^he work- 
manfhip of the Creator, and aniid the v.a^-iety o,f 
his works they are defervedly diftinguilhe<^, for. 
their beauty j but as their beauty is infinitely be- 
low the excellence of your nature, they are by no 
means worthy of your fupreme admiration and 
defire, — Does not the profpeft of a fine country 
delight you ? Why fhould ii; not ? for it is really 
a beautiful part pf amoft beautiful whole. Hence 
we contemplate with pleafure, a calm and ferenq 
fea ; hence we admire the heavens, the ftars, the 
fun and the moon, — But have you any property 

in 
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j^ thefe magnificent cxiftcnces? Have you tlm 
prcfumption to glorify yourfelf in their fplendor ? 
Do the vernal flowers adorn you with their 
variety ? or, doth your fruitfulpefs burfl: forth in 
the profufion of funimer fruits ? Why do you fuf- 
fer yourfelf to be hurried away by empty delu« 
fions ? Why do you place your happinefs in things 
external ? as Fprtune can never make thofe enjoy- 
rnents yours, where, in the nature of things, 
you have no property, — The fruits of the earth • 
fLTc undoubtedly defigned for the fupport of ani- 
mals : but if you want only to fupply the necefli- 
ties of nature, the affluence which Fortune beftows 
^ill be yfelefs ; for Nature contents herfelf with 
Jittle, ^nd if you heap upon her more than fhe 
demands, the fuperfluity will be both difagreeablc 
jind hurtfuL — Again, do you imagine it adds any 
thing to a man's worth to fhine in magnificent, 
robes ? If there are in thefe any thing to be ad- ^ 

liiired, it is only the beauty of the fluffs, or the in- 
genuity of the workman. — Once more— Can you 
tbipk it a happinefs to be followed by a numer- 
pus tfain pf domeftics ? They are a fet of profli- 
gates, they are 4^ngerous furniture in a houfe, and 
cxtrlemely hurtful to fhe mafl:er : but if they are 
tpen of worth, what titl? have you to reckon 
the probity of ofhcrs a part of your riches ? 

Upon the whole, then, it plainly appears, that 
none of the enjoyments which you confidered as. 
ypur own, did ever properly belong to you ; but 

if 
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If there is no intrinfic worth in thefe matters to 
raider them defirable, why do you rejoice in the 
fK)fle(rion of them, or afflift yourfelf for their 
lofs ? If they derive a beauty from nature, what 
relation has that to you ? For in that cafe, from 
their own beauty, they would be equally agree- 
able whether they were yours or not. It ;s not* 
• therefore, becaufe they are a part of your pro- 
pei^y, that they are precious; it is only becaufe 
tlitJy appeared precious to you, that you defired to 
fiumber them among your poflefllons. — Why 
then are you fo clamorous in your demands upot\ 
Fbrtune ? You want, you faty, j:o drive away in- 
digence by abundance ; but the very reverfe of 
this happens, for great care and much affiftance 
IS requifitc to preferve a variety of valpaWe goods: 
and it i^ a certain truth| thkt none hive k greater 
number of wants than thofe who have the largeft 
poflefflons ; whilft, on the <rontr?try, none We lefs 
indigent than fuch as meafure their abundance 
by the neceflities of nature, and not by the luper- 
fluity of their defires. Is there then no rea^ hap- 
pinefs to be found within your breaft, which yoq 
may juftly call your owft, that you are obliged to 
fearch for it in things foreign and external I How 
ftrangely is the order of nature inverted, that z 
being, who from the faculty of reafon refembles 
the Divinity, ftiould, rn his own eftimation, have 
nb other worth or excellence but what he derives 
from the poflefiBan of inatiirtiate objeftsi — Irifc-* 

rior 
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fior animals are content with their eiidownnents; 
you only, whom intelligence renders like to the 
Deity, vainly feek to adorn your exalted rtaturc 
with thifjgs that arc infinitely below you,- not 
perceiving by fuch a behaviour, how much ymi 
diflionour your Creator. His will it was, that 
mankind Ihould excel all teiteftrial creatures j 
but fo greatly do you idebafe yotir digrtity, that 
you degrade yourfelves below the moft ctm- 
temptible of themr for if the glttteritig vanities, 
reckoned precious by men, are efteemed of mdre 
value than the perfons to whom they betettg; 
when therefore you place your happinefs uptttt 
fuch dcfpicable^ trifles, do you not thereby ac- 
knowledge yourlelf of iefs worth than thefe trr fi« ? 
and well do you merit ta be fo efteemed. Suchj 1 
would have you to remember, is the nature of 
man, that he then only excels all other beings, 
when he knows himfelf ; but when he ceafes to do 
this, he finks below beaflis: for ignorance of 
themfelves is ' natural to brutes, but in men it 
is unnatural and criminal. How great then, and 
how apparent is your miftake, in believing that 
any thing which is fo foreign to your nature, cm\ 
be an ornament to it ? I again affdre yon, that this 
caimot be true; fbr if a thing appears beautiftil ' 
from its external artificial embeHrflwncuts, wc 
admire and commend thofe embeilifcmeftts alone, 
whilft we ftiil Took upoft the thihg itfclf a& de- 
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formed or infignificant *. Moreover, I deny 
that to be a good, which is hurtful to him that 
ppfleffes it. Is not this true ? Undoubtedly, you 
will anfwer me. But riches are often hurtful ta 
thofe who have acquired them ; for every wicked 
man is defirous of another's wealth, and thinks 
that he aldne ought to engrofs all the gold and 
jewels in the world. You, therefore, who fo 
much dread the inftruments of airaflination, if 
you ha4 entered upon the ftage of life, as a poor 
vay-farjpg man, you might have cardefly pur- 
fiied yoyr journey, and boldly fung in the face of 
rpbb^rSf Juftly therefore may I e][j:claim, O the 
tranfcendenf fe^city of riches ! No fooneV have 
you acquired them, but you ceafe tq be fccure^ 
^nd bi4 farewiel tq tranquillity ! 

» 

Thrice happy they in days of old 
Who liv'd — it was an agjp of gold ; 
Content, with what the bounteous foil 
Beftow*d abundant, withput toil. 
Ere baneful luxury began 
To mix the poifon*d cup of man^ 

• As when you fee a viper, or an afp, or a fcorpion, in an ivory 
•r gold box, you do not loyc }t, or think it happy, on account of the 
magnificence of the materials in which it is epclof^ | but ihun and 
deteft it, becaufe it is of* a pernicious nature : fo likewife, when you 
fee vice lodged in the midft of wealth, and the fwelling pride of for- 
tune, benotftrack with the fplendor of the materials with which it 
is furrounded, but defpife the bafe alloy of its manners. 

Epiftetus, Fragment xy. Mrs. Carter's tranflation. 

o 
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Ripe fruits and herbs his wholefome food 
Supplied,— nor thirfted he for blood 5— 
On hills fecurely fed the flocks. 
Safe in the paftur^s graz'd the ox.— 
The painful bee*s ambrofial dew. 
That healthful precious balm he knew: 
But knew not, from the juicy vine, 
*To draw the dangerous charms of wine. 
To ihine in fplendid drcfs admir'd. 
He, unambitious, ne*er afpir*d ; 
The Tyrian dyes were unreveal'd. 
The diamond's luftre lay concealed. 
Serenely pleafant pafs*d his days. 
His wahts were few,-^and ferv'd with eafe : 
The flow'ry lawn— his fragrant bed, . 
The zeyhyrs bland— his flumbcrs fed. 
The purling fl:ream*s tranflucent wave 
Delightful beverage to him gave 5 
The fhadowy pine a cool retreat' 
Afforded, from the noon-tide heat. 

Fir'd with infatiate thirfl: of gain. 
No bold adventurers plow'd the main. 
And madly tempted untried (hores. 
By commerce to encreafe their ftores* 

The martial trumpet's loud alarms 

Rous'd not thefe fons of peace to arms j 

Unikiird in war's deteftcd trade. 

In purple gore the fhining blade 

They dyed not, nor the thirfly plain 

Strow'd with the wounded and the flain* 

For 
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For what could ftimulate their rage 
In impiovis battles to engage. 
When death, or nciany a gaping wound. 
Was all the meed that valour crown'd ? 

O could we fee thofe golden times. 
So guihlefs, fo averfc From crimes. 
Return, and blefs the earth again !— 
But that fond wifh, alas, how vain ! 

Man's third of wealth what can afluagc ? 
Not Etna's fires more fiercely rage* — 
Curs'd be the wretch who op'd the mine. 
And gave the flaming gold to fhine i 
Th' unnumber'd ills that vex the earth. 
To that dire mifchief owe their birth. 
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Why fhould I difcourfeof power and of honours, 
which, though you are ignorant *of true honour 
and of real power, you extol to the (kies ? When 
thefe favours of Fortune fall to the ihare of an 
abandon*d profligate, what flaming eruptions of 
Etna, what impetuous deluge did ever produce 
greater calamities? No doubt you have heyd 
that your anceftors formed a defign to aholifti the 
confular government (tho* with the confulfhip 
their liberty commenced), on account of the 
infolence of thefe magiftrates; as they fornierly 
fupprefled the title and office of kingj^ becaufe of 
the tyranny of their monarchs. But if fometimes, 
though feldom> it happens, that honour^ are con- 
ferred upon men of worthy is there any thing 

cflimable 
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eftimable in them> but the probity of the perfons 
invcfted with them ? Hence it i^, that virtue \$ 
not embellilhed by dignities, but on the contrary, 
dignities derive all their luftre from virtue. But 
in what refpedls, I pray you, is power fo excellent 
andfo defirable? Do but confid^r, O ye weak and 
defpicable animals ! what they are, over whom you 
;»ppear to exercife authority, and what you are, 
who thus feem to govern? Ifyouobf<?rved amoqie 
alTuming command oyer her equals, wpu)d no( 
you be ready to burfl: with laughter? But what is 
there in nature fo weak as the human frame? 
The bite of an infeft, the moft inconfiderablc 
reptile inlinuating itfelf into the human pores, 
, may be the caufe of death. But how can any man 
obtain dominion over another, unlefs it be over 
his body, or what is inferior to his body, I mean, 
his pofleflions ? Can yqu ever command a free- 
born foul ? Can you ever difturb the tranquillity . 
of a mind collefted in itfelf, and refolutcly ex-* 
crting its powers ? An imperious prince imagin-s 
ing he might, by tortures, extort ^ confeffion of 
his accomplices in a confpiracy, from a perfon of 
determined fpirit *, the undaunted man bit off hi^ 
tongue, and fpit it in the face of his enraged enemy : 
thus did he at once difappoint the views of the 
tyrant, and render the cruelties prepared for him,' 

* The perfoB here fpokxn of was probably 2eno, inventor of Id- 
gick, mentioned in a former note $ and the tyrant alluded to, Nearchve 
^£lta| agaUkftwhonZeno had formed a conijpiracy* 

matter 
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matter of triumph to his own heroic virtue, Befidei, 
what is it that one man can do to another^ which 
may not be retaliated upon the aggrcffor? 
* Bufiris, who we are told was wont to kill his 
^efts> was himfelf flaughtered by Hercules his 
gueft, Regulus t put in chains many prifoners 
of warj whom he took from the Carthaginians ; 
but he was foon after obliged to fubmit to the 
chains of his victorious enemies. Is the power 
then of that man, do you think, of any importance, 
who dares not inflifl: what he intends upon ano* 
ther, left his intended feverities may be requited 
upon himfelf? Befidcs, I would have you to 
refleft, that if there were any thing really and 
intrinfically good in power and honours, they 
could never devolve upon the wicked; for an 
union of things that are oppofite, is repugnant to 
nature. But as we frequently fee the worft mea 
obtaining the higheft honours; it is evident that 
honours are not in thcmfelves good, otherwife 
they would not fall to the (hare of the unworthy. 
The fame holds true, with regard to all the gifts 
of Fortune, which are commonly fhowcred down 
in profufion upon the leaft deferving. We ought 
here alfo to confider, that as none doubts of the 

* Bu(iri$y king of £gypt» a cruel tyrant, is faid to have been the 
ion of Neptune and of Lybia. He uled to facrifice ftrangers to Jupiter; 
but whilft he was preparing to put Hercules to death in this manner, 
-Hercules overcame him, and iacrificed both him and his fon to Jupiter 
upon the fame altar. 

f The hiftory of Regulus, the famous Roman conful, is univerlally 
Imown* 

ftrcngth 
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ftrcngth of a man, who has given inftanccs of his 
ftrcngth, nor of his fwiftncfs who runs well 5 in 
likri manner it is admitted that the knowledge of 
mufic makes a mufician, of medicine a phyfician, 
and of rhetorick a rhetorician. For the nature 
of a thing COnfifts in doing what is peculiar to it* 
felf, in not mixing its efFefts with things of oppo- 
fite qualities, and in . voluntarily repelling what 
is repugnant or hurtful to it. Now, we never fee 
riches fatisfy the reftlefs cravings of avarice^ nor 
power render matter of himfelf the man whofe 
opprobrious vices keep him bound in indiflbluble 
chains -, neither do we perceive that when honours 
arc conferred on the unworthy, they are thereby 
rendered men of worth : on the contrary, dignities 
ferve only to betray them, and to cxpofe their 
want of merit. But for what reafon does all this 
happen ? 'Tis becaufe you take a pleafure in giving 
falfe names to things ; names contrary to their 
natures, and inconfiftent with their efFedb : thus 
you dignify riches, power, and honours with 
names they have no title to. Inline, we may fay 
the fame of all the favours of Fortune : we may 
truly conclude, that (he has nothing to beftow 
that is really dcfirable, nothing that is naturally 
good s that (he is not in(eparably attached to m.en 
of merit, and that (he does not render virtuous 
thofe to whom (he adheres. 
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Nero> that dreaded monfter's crimes 
Shall live abhorr'd till lateft times; 
Who/ when he.burnM imperial Rome, 
In fportive ftrains bewaird her doom : 
Who madly rio.ted in blood 
Of confcript fathers wife and good ; 
And fmote with unrelenting rage 
* His brother, darling of the age. 
Dreadful to tell,— but ah too true ? 
His impious hands his mother flew ; 
Pale at his feet, the favage bear 
Her corfe beheld without a tear; 
Her polifhed frame he curious fpied, 
' *' And every fine proportion eyed ; 

And faid with a difdainful air. 
He never thought her half fo fair. ^ 

Yet with unlimited command 
This parricide ruled every land. 
Which Sol, refplendent God of day. 
Rejoices with enlivening ray. 
Bright ifluing from the purple eaflr. 
Serene defcending in the wefl: : 
The frozen regions of the pole 
"Were bended too, to his control : 
Beneath the line the fwarthy train 
Bewaird the horrors of his reign. — ^ 

* Boethiut means Britannicus. Nero was Britannlcus^s brother on!f 

by adoption. The tyrant ,was the fon of Domitian land Agrippina, 

^ and was adopted by Claudius after he married Agrippina. Britannicut 

vrasthe fon of Claudius by MefTalina. Nero put Britannicus to death 

by poUbn when he was fixteen yes^s of age. 

But 
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But what did this etreiit 6{ power? 
Did it bellow one tranquil hour? 
Tam'd it ferocious ,Nero*s mind? 
Or taugh^— the niottfter to be kind ? 

Hapilefs their fate,*- doortiM to obey . 
A fierce defpotick tyrant's fway ; 
Whofe pow'r unbounded arrtis his Witt 
Ta execute hisfdiemes of ill.— 

s 

I here Jntcrpofed, and faid. My dear miftrefs, Happfnefi 
you are thoroughly fenfiblc that a paffion for thofe fo^und in 
flu6luating things never had donninion over me. f^°J^"* 
I wiflied indeed for fome fhare in publick concerns 
to cxercife my virtue, left it (hould grow, feeble 
by.inaftivity, and die aw^ juncelebr^tcd.-^l con- 
fels, replied (he, that there is one thing which may 
captivate fouls that are naturally great, but by 
a habitude of virtue, not arrived to the height of 
perfeftioE^ and that is, a love of glory, and the 
fame of performing illuftrious fcrviccs to their 
country. But confider with me in the foiiaWing 
detail, how limited this glory is ! how friVoloui 
and iiow contemptible ! You have learned from 
aftronomy, that this globe of earth is but as a 
point, in refpeft lo'the vaft extent of the heavens i 
that is, the inimenfity of the celcftial fphere is 
iijch, that ours, when compared with it, is as 
aoibing, and vanifhes. You know likewifo 
from the proofs that Ptolemy adduces, ttere is 
ofiiy one fourth paft of this earthy which is of 

Fa • itfclf 
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itfelf fo fmall a portion of the univcrfe, inhabited 
by creatures known to us. If from this fourth 
you deduct the fpace occupied by the fcas and 
lakes, and the vaft fandy regions which extreme 
heat and want of water render uninhabitable^ 
there remains but a very fmall proportion of the 
terreftrial fphere for the habitation of men . En- 
clofed then and locked up as you arc, in an un- 
perceiveablc point of a point, do you think of 
nothing, but of blazing far and wide your name 
and reputation ? What can there be great or 
pompous in a glory circqmfcribed in fo narrow 
a circuit ? To this let me add, that even in this 
corttrafted circuit,, there is a great variety of 
nations difFering from one another in their lan- 
guages, manners and cuftoms, to whom, whether 
from the difficulty oF travelling, or the diverfity 
of tongues, or the want of commerce, the fatric 
not only of particular perfons, but even of great 
cities, cannot extend. In Cicero's time, as he tells 
us fomewhere in his works, the renown of Rome 
herfelf, which (he imagined was difFufed every 
where, did not reach beyond Mount Caucafus, 
though the republick was then in he glory, and 
had rendered herfelf formidable, to the Parthians, 
and to all the nations in their neighbourhood. 
Do you not hence difcover, how ftrait and cir- 
cumfcribed that glory neceffarily is, which yov 
take fuch mighty pains to propagate ? Shall the 
praifes of a Roman citizen^ do you think, refound 

in 
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in countries, where the name even of Rome her- 
felf was never heard ? Do you not perceive that the 
manners and cuftoms of different nations widely 
vary ; infomuch, that what is thought to defcrve 
praife in one country, is in another deemed worthy 
of puniihment ? For this reafon, it is not the in- 
tereft of a man who thirfts after glory, to propa- 
gate his reputation every whiere. He ought to 
reft fatisfied with the renown which he has ac- 
quired among his countrymen, and (hould not 
flrivc to diffufe this dazzling immortality of 
fame, fo flattering to his pride, any further. But 
of how many perfonages, illuftrious in their timesi 
have the meniorials been loft, for want or by the 
forgetfulnefs of writers* ? But do writings pre- 
fervc the remembrance of men for ever ? Are not 

* Thus Horace, Ode 9. Book 4* 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

Multij fed omnet iilacrymabilea 

* Urgentur, ignotique longa 

No£te carent quia vate facro* 

Paulum fepultae diftat inertiv 
Celatavirtut* 

Seforc great Agamemnon reigned, 

ReignM kings as great as he, and bravt| 
Whofe huge ambition^s now containM 

tn the fmall compafs of a grave : 
tn cndleis night they deep, unwept, unknown 3 
No Bard had they to make all time their own^ 

In earth if it forgotten lies. 
What is the valour of the brave ? 
"Wlisit difference, when the coward dies^ 

^d {jfifa in filenceto his |;rave I f JiANQri. 

Fa tilt 
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the-beft compofijcions, along witln the names of: 
their J authors, obliterated. by,timc>. and^wrapt ia. 
obliviQH? Byt you; fuppofe, perhaps, you fhalji 
focure. to yoqrfelves imnaort^lity, if you can ■ 
tr^ofmit your names to future ages.- Buo if you 
contemplate the unbounded ocean of! eternity, ' 
you. will have no reafon xo rejoice in^ this .filppofi- 
tion. For if the lapfe of aa inftant is compared ' 
with that of ten thoufand years, as the' extent of' 
both is definite, there is a proportion betwixt:* 
themi though a very-.fmall one i but j this fame 
number of years, multiplied by whateverifumyoi^* 
plea&^ vanifties, when compared with^the^infinite^ 
extent of 'eternal duration. Fbr there can be^no 
pfopprtion betwixt infinite and finite, though 
there is- always a relation, greater or lefs^ betwixt* 
finite and finite. Hence it is,^that; if the longeft 
duration of renown in future ages is eftimated 
with an unlimited eternity, there is not ey en a 
fmall proportion betwixt^^them ; there -is abfolutely 
none.-^But you, O deluded mortals ! do -good 
from no other view than to eXalt your- name and 
to receive popular applaufe. Infenflhle to the 
pleafures refulting from a good confcience and 
from the praftice of.vir^tue, you feek no other re- 
ward but theinfi^nificam praifes of a giddy niulti- 
tude.-^This filly vanity was once thus agreeably 
rallied : A folemn/ellQw who., had aflvwmcd the 
name of a Philofophcr, not from' the^ love of 
virtue, btxt pf vain-glory, was attacked "with the 

bittercft 
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bittereft reproaches by a man of humour, and 
told, that he had it now in his power to (how that 
he was truly the Philofopher he profeffcd hinnfelf 
to be, by bearing with patience the abufe heaped 
tipOn him. The conceited fophift afluming calm- 
nefs for a while, feenled to defpife all the infults . 
with which he was provoked. But at length he 
biirft forth*, and exclaimed. You muft furely now 
confefs that I am a Philofopher ! Not at all, re- 
plied the rallier flily -, I might indeed have be- 
lieved you one, if you had continued to hold your 
peace. 

But after all, of what importance is it to illuf- 
trious. men, (for it is of fuch only that I fptak,) 
of what importance is it, I fay, to them who 
purfue glory by a courfe of meritorious aftions^ 
that their names refouad withapplaufe, after their 
bodies afe refdlved into duft ? For if men die en- 
tirclyj which our principles forbid us to believe-*, 

F 4 glory 

• It muft be a^ppwledged t(i»t the moft antient and celebrated 
among tbt Greek Fhilofophers belicYed in the immortality of the £o}^l\ 
of flitch number were Thales the founder of the Ionian feft, and 
Ids follower Anaxagt>rasj the famous Pythagoras^ the founder of tlyft " 
Itatian fchooT; Sbcinates, the wifeft a^nd moft virtuous of all the antient - 
J^loiophert, and Plato his difciple, .the founder of the Old Academy* ^ 
We may here add, that all the' heathens^ who believed in the Elyiiai^ j 
Fiddsy anil a Tartarus', muft have held the immortality of the foul« 
^fnoitui, howeveis dnd many other celebrated Philoiophers of aati-. 
^uity, were not of this opinion j believing the foul was material, and 
died with the body. With regard to the Stoicks, they fpeak very 
honoorably of the foul of man> as a portion of the eifenceof the Deity. 
^S lll^tius relates, that Zenoi the founder of the Stoick ka, 

fays. 
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glory is only an imaginary thing; as the perfoa 
to whom it was appropriated no 'more exifts. 
But if, on the other hand, the foul is immortal, 
the righteous fpirrt, confcious that (he is how at 
liberty, and difengaged from her bounds of clay, 
takes her flight to the upper regions, and looks 
down with contempt upon every objeft below | 
and happy in the enjoyments of heaven, rejoices 
that fhc is exempted froni ^11 fublgnary con-' 
C^n§. 

. Go thou, who fondly dream*fttthar fame 
Is fovereign good 5 — deluded man ! 
Go, view heav'n's wide-extended frame, 
Compar'd with earth's contrafted fpan : 
Beholding fame thus to a point confinM, 
1 Its.fancied worth will ceafe to charm thy mind. 

With titles grac'd, with laurels crown'd. 

By every tongue applauded, fay. 
Will theji enlarge life's ftated round ? 
Will ihefe refiftlefs fate delay ? 
Jlclentlefs djcath has no diftinftion made 
*Twixt high and low, the fceptre and the fpswlct 

fayt, in the (hades below the habitations of the pioys arc feparated froin 

thofc if the wicked j the former dw^lhng in peaceful and delightful 

regions, while the latter are fuffering in dark and loathfome prifoof. 

But arfter all, it muft be owned, a» Mrs. Carter remarks^ that there is 

nothing but confufion, and a melancholy uncertainty, to b^ ipet with 

ii^ ihe writings of the Stoicks upop this fubjcfU 
I- 

Where's 
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Where's now Fabricius good and brave ? 
Where Brutus *, virtuous in extrenie ? 
Where Cato, who difdain'd a flave ? 

filave they not pafs'd the Stygian ftream ? 
Their memory lives, dear to the good and wifcj, 
Their awful forms no longer ftrike our eyes. 

Ye err, — who vainly truft your name 

Shall flourifh green, and never fade j 
Time's withering hand Ihall blaft your famc^ 
And wrap it in oblivion's Ihade : 
Your mortal frame, and prized memorial too, 
(Viftorious twice*) ftall conquering Death fubdue. 

ft 
r 

But do not however believe, continued flic> Advcrfe 

• Fortune 

that I am an implacable enemy to Fortune, and often pro. 
delight to wage perpetual war with her, .1 grant 
you, that this inconftant dame fometimes defcrves 
•well of mankind j I mean when ihe difcovers her^ 
fclf to them; when fhe unveils her countenance 
and difplays her manners. Perhaps you do not 
underftand me. What I want |o teach you is in- 
deed fo furprifing, that I am at a lofs to find 
words to exprefs myfelf. Ifay that adverfe For- 
tuhe is in reality more beneficial to mankind than 
profperous Fortune. The latter^ ^hile fhe fondly 
throws forth her carefles, and would fain perfuadc 
us that happinefs refides only . with her, is quite 
the reverfe of what Ihe appears : the former appears 
lyhat ihe really is, difplaying by her viciilitudes 

, e her 
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her natiiifal iiicbiiiftancy. The one deceives j the 
other inftfufts.' This, * by ^a fallacious (hew of 
V good, deludes 'and endaves the rhind; that, by 
difcovcfifig' the fliiftuatirig nature of hunriah'bap- 
pinefe, enlarges and rfcftoreis it ttf its nativfe free- 
dom. The'bne we behold blowW i^p with vahityi 
light, waverings and incapable of refleftionj whilft 
the afpeft bf the other is hunnble, patient, and 
wifrwith her experience in the fchool of affliftion. 
In fine, profpcrouS' Fortune by her blandilhments 
leads men aftray from the true good; but on the 
other hand, adverfe Fortune by her rigours 
teaches them wherein real happinefs confifts, and 
cofidufts'them'to it. L^t me now afk you this 
onir queftrtfti : IsHt an incbrifideraMe fervice that 
thb'httfir hasdohli you; Vexatious and odious 
as'you'thirik'her,' in putting the fidelity of your 
friehds'to atrial ? Sh^e has fepa'rated the true 
frotti the falfe*: by her'depafture fliehas carried 
off hers, atld Uh yoiirs. At what price would not 
yoii haV^e" pUrchaffed fuch a fervice, when you 
were at the\ height of your' imaginai-y felicity! 
Forbear then' to deplore the wealth you have loftji 
^s^ybuhk^ft foiihd ritihes of infinitely greater 
value;— |y^/^^ frfendi: 



Go',-^*thM* th6 works of t^atiire rangfe. 
Admire; her' iri each vafious cfaarigci 
S^etf€MtMi^ tfiat triutual jar, 
Reftrain -d by Concord x*«fc' to Var : 

9 Sit 
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Sec Phcebus faithful to the day, 
Turfue thro* hcav'»his radiant way. 
And fetting in the wellern main> 
Yield to the' iiAO0n*^more fober reign. 
Behold the emprt6of^the night 
Gladdening thie^^artlv with foftfer light-: 
The flars fee glictering round her chrone> 
By dewy Heipi?rusilcd on, 
Revolving each their feveral rounds. 
Nor trefpafling on others bounds. 

His proud tempeftuous billows chained. 
See Ocean' within bounds conftrain'd; 
Not daring to invade the plain. 
Nor drown the labours of the fwain ! 

Thefe wonders all we owe to Love, 
Who rules below, and rules above : 
*Tis hence, this beauteous order fprings 
Thro' all th' infinitude of things ; 
Piflblv'd this ftrong coercive chain, 
Confufion uncontrol'd would reign ; 
Atoms, that mingle and unite 
In concord fweet, would jar and fight. 
And ruin by inteftinc war 
This frame of things, fo wondVous fair. 

Hail, Love benevolent ! the caufe 
Of order, government and laws : 
By Love man's favage heart was tam*d. 
By Love focieties were framed ; 
Hence ftates in compad firm were bound. 

And Uw de^lt ecjual juitice round : 

Hence 
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Hence fprung th* endearing nuptial tie. 
Pure fountain of perpetual joy ; 
Hence Fricndfhip's gentler pleafures fldw, 
Beft fourcc of blifs, beft baln> of woe. 

Ah ! — did that pure celeftial Love 
That aftuates and rules above^ 
Govern fuprcme the human brcaft. 
Mortals would then be truly blcft I 
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BOOK III. 

Pbilofopby teaches Boetbius that all men are in 
fearcb of bappinefsy or tbe fovereign good, ' 
Tbat fome faljely place it in tbe acqutjition of 

ricbes Otbers in tbe obtaining of power and 

honour s-^ — Otbers in tbe glory of great atcbieve^ 

fnentSj — or in nobility of birth, — or in the plea^ 

fures of tbe body^-^' — Pbilofopby clearly demon^ 

ftrates that tbe fovereign good is not to be found 

in any of thefe externals. '^-^She afterwards ex^ 

plains tbe true cbaraSleriflicks of this bappinejs. 

Sbefbews that it rejides in tbe Deity, who is 

tbe fovereign and tbe only good, — and that GodgO'- 

verns tbe univerfe by his goodnefs, as a helm or 

rudder. 



♦ ipHILOSOPHYnow ended herfong; the 
JT harmony of which had fo charmed my 
ears, that for fome time I thought her ftill (peak- 
ing, and remained attentive. But after a Ihort 

• 

• The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left hi* voice, that he a while 
/Thought him ftill fpeaking, ftill ftood fixed to hear % 
Then, as new wak'd, thus gratefully replied. 

• Milton. 

-■• ■ - »■ 
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paufe, I thus began : — O thou fovereign com- 
forter of dejefted minds ! what vigour haft thou 
; infufed into me by the posrerfiil.^iiecigy of th^ 
difcourfc, and the melody of thy numbers ! fo 
that I now almoft think myfelf equal to For- 
tune, and able to withftwd iicr blows. So far 
am I therefore from having an averfion to the 
.powerful remedies yoy fornfKrly Iruentioned, that 
J cairneftly dcfirc you will adminifter them.— • 
WJicn I few you liften to me, replied Ihc, with 
ib fixed an attention, I cxpefted the difpofition 
Skf your mind would be fuch as you fay it is: to 
Sptu^ the trpth, I infptred you with this difpofi- 
j()on. The confolations ^hat I am now to apply 
jffp of th^ n^gre of (hofe medicines that are bitter 
ip the moujth, but grateful and itrengthening to 
1^ ftomach. But as you fay you are moft de- 
.£rous to hear them ; with what ardour would you 
be Jfired, if you knew whcrjc I am about to con- 
4u£k you ! — Whither is that, Ipray you ? — To that 
genuine Felicity, replied Ihe, of whofe features 
you have at prefent a very imperfeft view, as if 
it were in a dream ; but whofe fupreme beauty 
^d excellence, occupied as you are in the con- 
templation of deceitful phantoms, you cannof now 
perceive. — I entreat you then, without delay, faid 
I, to Ihew me this true Felicity.-^Induced by my 
regard to you, replied (he, I fliall comply moft 
willingly with your requeft; but I will firft give 
you a deftrijption pf falfe Happinefs, with whom 

you 
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ypu arc better acquainted thaji jvitl^ the trucj. 

and after we have furveyjed that d^cekfui dajipc, 

I jhall turn your eyes uppn her pi>Q9ruej and " 

charm you with a complfat view of the ttue 

Felicity. 

Rich Ceres will reward the fwain 
With copious ftores of ^al4e.n gr^in» 
Who labours with unwearied toil 
His fields and clears from weeds the foiL 

If ?hc offepdcrf palate rues 
The flavour gf fqme bijtiter jqic^ 
. The bee's fv^ecit labour, — fwcet beforcj 
Pleafes and reJilhes .ftill more. . 

When fhowVy fouthern blafts abftain 
To cloud the Ikies and vex the main. 
The ftars fhine forth in hiftre bright. 
And hcav*n*s wide concave charms the fights 

When firfl: the finiling e^^lern dawn 
Has ftreak*d with rofy light the lawn. 
Then Phoebiis mounts his chariot gay. 
And flaihes round refulgent day* 

Awake then, and attei^tive vie^f 
The blifs fallacious men purfuej 
Their boafted idols, mark how vain !— 
Diflblving thus the fancied chfiifl 
That captivates yotlr free- born mind^ 
Th|^ true, the fovereign good vou'JI find. 

Then 
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to acquire the favour of the multitude, that they 
•imy te confidcred as tncn of importance : thus 

theywifli to have a wife and children, becaafe 
>. thiy JjTomifc thcmfelves much comfort in -a family. 

With rfcgard to friendfhip **, we ought to confider 
rit as haying no place in this arrangement bf 
• things : fr iendfhtp is a gift irota He^ven^ ^ kifird 
(of facrcd felicity, and ought not to be numbered 
-Among the goods of Fortune, but among thofejof 

Virtue. In the purfuit of every thing elfc> men 
•have no view Ijut to procure either pONvcr ix 
-plcafure. As to the advantages of the body, they 
fall under the fame predicament. Thus ftrcngth^ 
•and a large ftature, feem to be attended vrfth 
l^ower^ beauty, and a fine ftiape, diftiiHguifh a mtXk 
agreeably ; and a firm conftitution qualifies hidi 
for the -cojoynntent of pieafures: for in all theft 
shatters it appears,, that liap^inefs alone \% WtiftC 
•is fought after* Now what a man wiiheS fpr> hi 
fircfference to all other things, this he muft efteem 
riic fupircmc good j which, as we have defined 
aboVe^ is happinefs: hence the happiefl ftace 
is that» 'Which is judged defirable above ev^ry 
ether.- — Here yod have a view of thofe enjoy- 
tnent^s Which n^iiflakein mortals cail H^ppiDcfs s 

fu^ of their anceftors as enjoyed the above-mentioned offices* Hence 
it wasjL that a man of a yeiy illuftrious defcent was faid to be w muU 
iirUM likagmum. ' . 

■• With ftgsrii'tbfiiMa^, we miglfttbx«>iAto ft -a* ^gift^fi^ 
muHn, k ikii^ of ikci^ fel^dty,'kdt to ht Mi&M)ieik9tig iti 
|»6di iiWtsstib,^iiit t)irdtojs:aA)fetif VlrMtr, . . 

wealthy 
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Wedthf honours, roWcF) glory, pteafure. In th<* 
lift of thcfe Epicurus placed felicity* He con- 
lidered pleafure alone as the chief goods believ- 
ing that the puriuit of every thing elfe, inftead of 
rejoicing the nrind, tended to difcompofe it. 

But let us return to the inclinations of mankind. 
Tho' they forget in what the fup'reme good con- 
fifts, yet the dcfirc of it remains unextinguiftied in 
their heaits : and they miy not improperly be coin* 
pared to a man intoxicated with liquor, who drives 
CO regain his home, but cannot difcover the way 
that kads i:o it *. Do they wander, do you fupn 
polci from the fupreme good, who endeavour to 
prcfcfrve themfblves front want ? No, by ho means; 
(m furdy thi^re is no ftate happier than that 
which abounds in every thing, and wherein a man 
f$: independent, and n^eds no aiEftance. Or do 
yoil think they are in a miftake, who believe fio 
feHcity greater than to attradt notice, and pro- 
cure refpedl ? Certainly they are not ; for that can 
never be a contemptible aajuificion, which man- 
kind drive with fo much earneftnefs to obtain. 
Again-^Is not power to be numbered anftoitg the 

* Like drunken fbtis about the (beets we roam } 
Well knows the fot he has a ctttsun home. 
Yet knows not how to find th* uncertain place« 
And blunders on, and ftaggers ev^ry pacfe. 
Tlius ail feek happinefs, but few can find $ 
For ^U" the gfeater part oT men are blind. 

]Xyden*8 ^atamoh and Afcit^^ ff6M Chatiee^>^. L 

Is It |iDt ^tdb^felifeat<3iaac<r» wkd tnirdlUAd'dieOlll^Uttonof 
Philofophyi borrowed tldi abovt fimite from ^fthius ) 

. G a good* 
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goods that are dcfirable?. Why not? for how 
can that be reckoned an infignificant good^ which 
inveft$ a man with authority and command^ and 
.feems therefore to be of greater importance than 
any other advantage ? — And is fame to be con^ 
fidered as of no value ? Quite the reverfe ; 
for it cannot be denied, but that every thing 
.excellent is alfo fhining and renowned. To con- 
clude— I need fcarce obferve to you, that hap- 
pinefs is not an unjoyous and melancholy flate^ 
difturbed with care and forrow -, becaufe, even in 
^ the purfuit of the fmalleft matters, men are dc- 

(irous of nothing but what gives them pleafure 
and fatisfaftion. — ^Behold, then, the acquifitions 
mankind ftfive to poffefs. Hence it is, that they 
are fo eager in the purfuit of honour, command^ 
glory, riches, and pleafures ; as they believe, by 
obtaining tbe/cy they Ihall fecure to themfelves 
independence, refpeft, power, fame, and delight. 
Upon the whole, it is plain, however varied 
their inclinations, that happinefs is the fole 
purfuit of all the human race : and here the 
wonderful force of nature appears -, that^ although 
men*s opinions with regard to happinefs widely 
vary, they neverthelefs concur in purfuing //, as 
the end of all their aft ions and defires. 

I'll tune my voice, my harp FIl firing. 
And Nature's wondrous laws FU fing. 
That o'er the world's wide circuit rj^ign^ ' 
And govern this difcordant fcenc* 
■-'■^ The 
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The lion, on the Lybian plain^ 
Submits to wear a fervilc chain 5 
Devours in peace his ofFer'd cheer. 
And dreads his keeper's lafti fevcre : 
But, torn by ftripes, fhould the warm gore 
Stream his majeftick vifagc o'er. 
His noble nature flraight returns. 
With all his native rage he burns. 
His awful roar alarms the plain. 
Furious he bounds and burfts his chain i 
Springs on his haplefs keeper firft. 
And with his blood allays his thirfl. 

The bird, who caroU'd forth his loves 
So fweetly in the fhady groves. 
When caught, and fed with choiceft fare, 
His mailer's darling and his care. 
If haply from 'his cage he fpifcs 
The fcenes of all his former joys. 
He fpurns his food, and fill'd with rage 
He fluttering bounds and beats the cage 5 
In moving notes his woe repeats, 
. And pines for his belov'd retreats. 

FormM to a curve, the fapling bends 
To the ftrong hand, and downward tends; 
Withdraw the hand's compelling force. 
It ftraight refumes its native courfe. 

The fun, whofe all-rejoicing light 
Sets in the weftern main at night. 
Thro' nether Ikies his fecret way 
Furfues, returns, and brings the day. 

G 3 All 
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All thipgs, obedicrit tO: the iomct 
Of order, 6U their deftin'-d courfe :.. 
Hence thro' the world's ftupendous round 
Intire ftability is foond. 
Which lafts till back, whence it arofe, 
Th' exhauftcd franae of nature flows *. 

O deluded mortals ! - it niuft be confeft, im-» 
merfed as you arc in terreftrial objcfts, that 
you h^ve ncvcrthclefs an indiftinft perception 
of your beginning; that you behold a ihadow, 
of it, as through a dreana; and that you have 
alfo ap obfcurc wd. imp^rfe<9; idea of your 
true end, whicfe \s! Fe^cijiy. H?nc^ it is, that 
whilft a qatural inftin^ Ic^ds you tq the true, 
good, a train of phaAtQtps 4t,the (s^e tin^ie de« 
ludes you, and draws you aftr^y from it,— Come, 
then, and co;ifider with mc, if it is poi&lTde for 
men to obtain the md they have in view, by the 
means they ufually employ in the pur&iit of 
happinefs. For if riches, honours, and other 
advanf:^es of the .like nature, crown aiottals 
with felicity, and place tl\em in^ a ftate where 
nothing is wanted or deiirqd--^we mufl: a,cknow* 
ledge that happinci^ ^ns^y be procured by thefe 
acquifition§. But, on the Other h^^di if they can* 
not make good what they pronjiife'^if they cannot 

* Boethiut^s idea is, that no fyftem of things can be under the di- 
rection of order, but that, which, after having fulfilled its appointed 
p^urfe, conapleats its round or cij:^^ l^y fl9wing back, tfit its originaU 

. >Q , fupply 
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fupply eveiy hunpan want-^cticy ^c but delufionSi 
tha( impofe upon maakind wi^b a cpuotf rf<^it face 
pfh^ppin^fs. 

Let mc therefore ^^ you, wHo but lately '^^*^^^^ 
abounded in riches, if, in the midft of youi; pUcedby 
opulence, you were never difcompofcd with re- acquilTuon 
ceiving an injury ? — I muft cpnfeft, ^nfw^red I, of richet. 
that I caijnot remember I evcr.wa3 in fo tran^ 
quil a ftate, a3 to be totally free from diftjuie-f 
tude.-^And did not your anxiety^ added flie, 
arife either from your wanting Ibracthing which 
yoq defired to have, or your having fomething 
which you wiflied to be without ?— That is cer- 
tainly true. — Did not you therefore, faid fhe, de- 
fire th^ ppflcjQlon of the one,, and the privation, of 
the other ? — I acknowledged I did. — But a man 
yrants what he defires.-^Undoubtedly he does.--^ 
iVod if a man wants any thing, can that man 
he faid to be completely happy? — No. — Were 
not you then in this ftate of infuiEciency, whil(| 
you were in the midft of your opulence? — What 
then ?--iIt follows, added fhe, that riches cannot / 
mal^ a man fo rich as to warit nothing: this» 
however, is what they feemcd to promifc. But, 
beiides, I think we ought always to remember, 
that riches are by no means a fure and permanent 
good; as a man nqiay undoubtedly be dripped of 
bis wealth by violence, however unwilling he is 
IP part with it. — :He may fo, — How can it be 
^therwiTe^faid fhe, when you behold every day the 

G 4 . flropger 
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ftronger depriving the weaker of his property T 
For do not all complaints to courts of juftice 
hence arife, one party reclaiming the goods he has^ 
been dirpoffeffcd of by the oppreffion and fraud 
of the other? — ^Nothing is more true.—- There 
is not any one perfon^ added (he, that does not 
ftand in need of the affiftance of others, to pre- 
ferve his riches. But he would not furely need 
this help, did he not poffcfs what he is in danger 
of lofing. — That is certain,— You fee, then, con- 
tinued Ihe, the very reverfe of what was expcdted 
from riches takes place : fo far are they from be- 
ing fufficient to a man's wants, that they are the 
caufe of his having more occafion for the affift- 
ance of others. But tell me. How is it that 
men's wants kre fupplied 'by riches ? Is it becaufc 
the rich never feel hunger, are hot liable to thirft, 
or that their bodies are infenfible to the win^. 
ter's cold ? But the wealthy, you'll fay, have fup* 
plies in abundance to anfwer all neceffities, to re- 
lieve hunger and thirft, and to repel cold. In 
thefe matters, it muft be acknowledged that 
riches aid and comfort indigence, but they can by 
no means fatisfy every want. For as we know, 
with refpcft to riches, the defires of mankind 
are unbounded, ever gaping and clamouring for 
more, in the midft of the greateft abundance; 
it of courfe follows, that there are cravings re- 
maining in the human breaft, which ftill want 
ftjpply, ?nd which will n^ver ccafe to torment 
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it. I need fcarcely add, that a little fuffices 
Nature, whilft Avarice exclaims flie never has 
enough. Upon the whole, lince riches, inftead 
of exempting from wants, create new ones ; how 
can mortals fuppofe that a fufficiency is obtained 
by them for all their neceffities ? 

Tho' ftreams of gold pour in from every fide> 
The reftlefs mifer ne'er is fatisficd ; 
Tho' pearls and diamonds 'mid his treafures blaze/ 
His verdant fields tho' herds unnumbered graze^ 
Confuming cares his joylefs days attends 
His ufelefs wealth forfakes him at his end. 

But dignities, you'll fay, render the perfons Thefote- 
invefted with them eminent and refpeftable/ pT^^^ 
What ! have they the power to deftroy vice, and- ^**?^ 
implant virtue in the heart? Surely not; for we ingof 
learn from experience, that places of dignity, in- hoacwui!!* 
ftead of eradicating vicious habits, for the moft' 
part ferve only to ftrengthen them, and make them 
more confpicuous. Hence we are always filled with 
indignation, when we behold honours conferred on 
the wicked. Hence arofe the poet CatuUus's re- 
fentixient againft Nonius the fenator, whom he 
calls the bile or impoflhume of the ftate. Is not 
the difgrace, that honours devolve upon the worth- 
lefs, very apparent ? Their bafcnefs furely would 
have been lefs glaring, if they had not been ex- 
alted to fuch dignified ftations* Would you re-^ 

deem 
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^eem your&if Hfroqa the dai^er tl^t avpfefene 
^ang^ Qv^r youj by accepting a magiftra^y in con-^ 
jiild^i^ ^\tk P^cqratusts th^ Infaimops buffppn 

41^ i^fofmer i Can. we perAiade ourfelvfs tha^t 
)iom>iira xcndeif perfons rcjfpcftaWe wboai we 
know to be unworthy of thcn\ ? If yQu iind a man 
endowed with wifdom, you deem him worthy 
of jjFeipe^. : fof ihtnc is a worth peculiar to vlr- 
tue^ which fli^ pever fails to communicate to h^r 
yotajriesY T^t as honours conferred by the popy- 
\ace da nQt convey this WQi:thj it i^ m^nifefl: 
they have it i^Qt to beftow, ajid that they aie 
void of ^1 iMrienck merit. Here it ough^ to be 
particularly confidered — as a perfon, the more his 
vnviTQrthincis is ei^pofedi becomes thereby the more 
<;optemptibje j apd as eminent dignities cannot 
vfi^c men A wko^ are abandoned) refpedkable ; they 
myft, therefore, ^ they pl^ce the vices of thefc 
pipftig^tes in a more confpicuous point of .view, 
rcodf r tKem m^orc uoiverfajly the objefts of con- 
tf nsipt and hatred*^ Neither do the dignities them-> 
felves efqape without injury, men of worthleis 
ehara<^ers take their revenge upon them^ whilil 
tKey AiUy aad difgrace them by the contagion 
^f tfeeir guilt. But it 4^ very eafy to Ihow you, 
ihefe ihadowy honours have nothing in their nature 
to engage and procure rcfped ; for if a perfon, 
though he h^d been honoured feveral times with 
the CoKifulate, fliould by accident go among a 
barbfttou( people, would this honour render hka 

more 
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Qoore refpedabjc io their eye& ? Certainly it wouldl 
90C^ But thii it would infallibly da overy wHmo^ 
if rei^eft waiS an attribute of honqursi as beat 
13 to fire^ whicht is hot in every country cua 
earth. Thus, becaufe refpedt is not infeparaUy 
attached to dignified ftations, but is only at- 
tributed to them by men's falfe Qpinlon^ horioDrs 
muit therefore appear vain and jfrivolous to peo- 
ple who fee them in their true light ; and as 
fuch^ they alTuredly appear to aU diftant nations. 
-»*But let me now aik yw* Whether, in the 
very countries that gave birth to them, places of 
dignity always continue equally r^fpeftable ? The 
prastorate, the dignity and authority whereof was 
formerly fo great, you know is^ ppthbg now kut 
an empty title, and in point of expence a heavy 
burthen to the fenators. The fuperin tendency of 
purovifions^ whi^h was heretofore an honourablq 
9£ce, is now confidered as a Yf ry defpicable eton 
ployment. But whence doth this arife ? Why in 
proceeds from what we juft now obferved, ^hat 
thpie things, which have nothing intrinficaUy 
good and meritptiou.s, lofc their fplendpur and 
valpe, as popular opinion varies concerning them* 
Thus, if dignities cannot render refpedable thofe 
who are invefted with them ; if they arc them-^ ^ 
tglyj^s^ fuUied by the difhonour which bad men 
cefteft upon them i if they lofe their fplendour 
by a change of times ; if, in fine, they are <^ no 
Yalye aijiq^g nations who juIUy confider them ; 

what 
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what beauty, what inherent worth have they jto 
render them the fupremc objefts ofdefire? and 
how is it poflible that they can ever com- 
municate worth to thofc upon whom they de- 
volve ? 

Tho* Ncrd'ftione in glittering veftments gay> 
And flowing purple marked his fovereign fway ; 
Yet fuch a chiefs fo profligate and bafe, 
Was ever deemed a fcourge to human race^ 
This wretch however dealt rounds with impious 

hand. 
The flatc's chief honours to his flavifli band. 
Can honours, then, the fovereign good beftow. 
From fuch a fource when dignity may flow ? 

But do kingdoms, and a familiarity with 
princes, render men powerful and happy ? — Why 
ihould they not, if they are durable ? Pafl: ages 
however, and the prefent, furnifli us with too 
many examples of the difraal reverfcs of fortune to 
which crowned heads are liable. O then, may I 
exclaim, the wonderful efiicacy of power, which is 
not able to preferve itfelf! But if happinefs is 
meafured by the extent of regal dominion, where- 
ever this ends, will not happinefs alfo there end, 
and mifery take place ? Now, though feveral em* 
pires.be far extended, it mufl: ftill be acknow- 
ledged their limits are bounded by other na-' 
tions over whom they have no reign. But where- 

cvcr 
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ever power, which conftitutcs happinefs, ceafes, 
there impotence, which creates mifery, muft pre- 
vail: and hence it neceflarily follows,, that kings 
mufl have a larger portion ofhiifery than of hap- 
pinefs. Dionyfius, thie tyrant of Syracufc *, con?* 

fcious 

• Thp ftory here alluded to is related very elegantly by Cicero^ in 
the vth Book of his Tufculan Queftions. 

Nam cum quidam ex ejus aflentatoribus, Damixlesy commemoraret 
in fermone copias ejus, opesi, majeftatdm dominattts, renim abundan-* 
tiam^ magnificentiam sediuro regiarum, negaretque unquam beatioren^ 
quenquam fuifle— Vifne igitur, inquit^ Q Damocle, quoniam haectf 
vita dele^lat^ ipfe eandem deguftare^ et fortunam experiri roeam ? Cua^ 
fe ille cupere dixiifet^ collocari juflit hominem in aureo le^lo, firato 
pulchenimo textili ftragulo, magnificis opevibus pi&o s abacofqne 
complures ornavit argento auroque ccelato. Turn ad menfam 
eximia forma pueros dele£los juilit confiftere, eofque ad nutum ilHut 
intuentes diligenter miniftrare. Aderant unguepta, coronas j in^en- 
debantur odores 3 menfae conquifitiffimis Epulis e'xtniebantur. Fortu- 
natus fibi Damocles videbatur* In hoc medio apparatus fulgenteni 
gladium e lacunari, feta equina appenfum, demitti jufllity ut impenderet 
illitlsbeati cervicibus. ' Itaque nee pulchros illos adminiftratores afpi« 
ciebaty nee plenum artis argentum ; nee manum porngebat in menfam { 
jam ipfse defluebant coronas t denique exQravit tyrannum ut abire 
liceret, quod jam beatus noUet eife.— Satifne yidetur declarafle Diony- 
Itus, nihil efle ei beatum» cui femper aliquis terror impendeat ? 

For when Damoclesy one of his parafites^. having launched forth in 
praife of the fplendour of his dominion, the number of his forces, 
the magnificence of his palace, and his amazing opulence, averring that 
there never was any man fo happy— Will you then, fays the tyrant 
to Damocles, have a tafte of this life you are fb delighted with, and 
make a trial of my fortune ? It is what I wifh, replied the parafite* 
Upon which) he was placed upon a bed of gold, with fjplendid cover- 
ings, adorned with the richeft embroidery. The table was fet forth, 
and decorated with gold and filver plate of the moft curious workman* 
ihip. Some very beautiful .^ofu'ng flaves ^ere ordeced to wait at tables 
and wert en joined W'watch his looks, and ferve him at the fmalleft 
l^pial* 7I1C moft cxquifiti viandi were prefented to him, with an 
" i abundancf 
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fcidus of the danger of his <:M<3itk)ii> exhibiced 
very ftrikingly the bIwtob of royalty, by the terwr 
ef a iiaked fword fuipended by & fingte hafr, r hxtd 
banging over the headti How mfignYficaiit a 
thing then is pot9«r> which cannot prbtteft-front 
tiie tormenting flings of fear^ and the reftlefs 
gnawings of anxiety ! Kings are defirous of liv<* 
irig in a flate of fecuricy; but this ftate^ alas! tKey. 
ctnaot obtain : an iUu:ftrious mark^ furely> of that 

k1)undai]ce of eflenpes, garlands, and perfumes. Damocles tliotight 
temfelf perfeStty happy : when the tyrant, in the middle of this fplen* 
WAfe^ll, cOndtnaiided a drawn fiiirofd, of th^ brighteft polifii, to be 
%%nded by k fingle hdiffe-hai): jutt over the head 6f this man (b en- 
Vt^M^d, Vith liis haj^ineft. Iminediately all his felicity fled j hit 
'tyek were no more. deligUled with the beautiful attendants and fuperb 
plafe ; the delicacies that Were fet before him loll their relifh $ the gar- 
landsthat bound his brows fell down of therafelves. In (hort, he afkej 
the tyranf s permiflion to retire, becaufe that now he did not chufe to 
1)e happy .-^X)oth it not hence fufficiently appear, that Dtonyfius dc- 
'dared hi mfelf miserable, as he was confcious there were fo many im- 
niinent dangers conftantly furrounding him ? 

Hoiract aHb i^Indes to this lloiy, in Book ni. Ode u 
-". Drftrt^hlis eniis Oii fuper impia 

Ottrvfide jpeftdet, lidn Srctiftb tfaipes 
0ulctoi dabombunt fkporem, 
ftbnarium chhafatque canters 
(SiMnttiim redtiCent* 

Behold iAtt wretch, with c<Mi(ctous dread^ 
In pointed Vengtoance o'^r his bead, 
. Who views th* impending fWord | 
Mot dainties force lus phll'd de&»9 
Hofditttiit of birds nor tocai lyre 

!aF# liioi am fleq^ aAcd, 

•FaiAircifi- - 
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power which they plunrie theihfelves To mHifh 
u^ 1 But d6 ybti believe that mah powerful, 
w4iom y^u fee eagerly wilhing what he caimdt 
Accomplilh ? Efteem you him powcrftih who godj 
4iHtounded with an armed guards and whoterrii^e^ 
thofe of whOta he himfelf in tnbre afraid ? AM 
TS he, in fine, to be reckoned powerftil, whofe 
fjdwter depend folely upon his numerous attend* 
Ams t-^Afttr havih^ thbs di(^layfcd the imbecil<* 
Jicy of kifigs, why nted I enlarge vpoti that of 
their favourites, irht>fe fortwrtt is liaMe td bt 
bvercurtied, hot only by the ineonftaitcy of a eft* 
prieious maftcr in '^dfperity, but alfo by the ad* 
Verfity to which he is incident, whereof his tni- 
nions muft nectflarily partake ? Ntro W6nld gtftht 
t^o other favour to Seneca, his friend and pfcCep- 
tor, than to make choice of the death he wa& 
to^fufier* Caracalla commanded Papiniait, who 
had been loftg powerful at court, to be flai%h- 
tered by his foMieftl*. Strch was the fktteoTtfiefe 
great men, though * before their dilghitc they 
were willing to refigh their authority, and tO re- 
treat from court : tiay, Beneca ^ffei^ed to put 
Nero in pofleflion of all his wealth 5 and begged 

• Papinian ^as afiMn^ito hmytrfSnd is fkid'to'lm^ leseeelled all of 
his profeflion who preceded And fo^oiwtd itim. He irt^ in great fa- 
vour with the. emperor Sevenis^ Caracalia^s father, by whom he was 
snade^pHtfeft of the palace j and wHen that emperbr iltecl, he'eommitted 
bis foils CtendMa and'Gt^a to Ibis charge* iPapinian was a man of 
thegra^^BF^M^i^d ih1t<fgrify; 'lie W^ llaugh&ed by "Caracalla, 
bcoiuie he c^ntMUilcdlSl isf&ttf \h tt^ih\in!er gf fib Brother Geu. 

of 
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' of him only liberty to retire, and enjoy eafe and 
tranquillity. But relentlcfs Fortune precipitated 
both of thefe favourites to deilru&ion, and would 
jiot permit them to obtain what they wifhed. Of 
what value then is this power, which fills men with 
perpetual dread, and which can neither be re- 
tained with fafety nor laid down at pleafurc ?— 
]But perhaps you value power becaufe it procures 
you friends. What advantage, tell n\e, can you 
derive from thofe friends, whom your profperity, 
but not your virtue, attaches to you ? Be affured 
of this, that if profperity hath made you a friend, 
^verfity will make him your enemy*. And 
what plague will be more cfiicacious in hurting 
you, than an enemy in whom you repofed all 
your confidence ? 

True fpv'reign power who would obtain^ 
A conquefl: o'er himfelf muft gain ; 
Nor let his pafiions wildly ftray. 
And fnatch him from himfelf away ; 
Their turbulence muft all be broke. 
And tam'd to reafon's gentle yoke. 

• Ovid fay», 

Ponec eris felfx^ miiltos nnmcxabis amicos | 
Tempora Q fuerint nubila, folus eris. 

When proTperous Fortune ihlnes with brightening rajrt. 
Your friends in crowds aroond you flattering grow | 

Sut when th* iuconfiwU dims with clouds your days^ 
Alone they leave you to lament your woe« 

What 
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What tho' you ftf etch yotir wide c6mmahd> . 

!?romdiflaritIndiaVrruitfuriand^ /•';'';■; / ". , 

To xitmoftThuleV lonely fhore*;." " , 
' And reigh thfe world^swide empire o*cr f . . 
•Yet, if this plentitude of {way 
•' tirives nbt corfbdihg 6afe aWay; ' " 

If phantoms -vain ftiUbfeak'youf- reft;".'. 
■ iTgrief^rid r^gt diftr^(5t yoiir breaft }';v 

Alas ! yoiiboaflryour power in vairtiV '* 
- And ftill an abjeft flaVe rcmailii 






But how unfatisfaAory ahd fallatiotii'iS^ what 'j;;^^^ ^ory 
you mortals call fame or glory ! Afti %s -it miay af^WevV- 
be unworthily acquired; is it ndt oftc^i igno- ments ef- 

. . > • o I -1 • • • -Vvi^. ■ teemed by 

iTDmousr.; So that the: tragic potft veryjultly ex*- fomethc 
claims,-. •• ••■'">. J:r^ 

How-oft have erririff mortals cfown'cj tKe'bafc * 
With glory and unrnerit'ed renown ft" 



,| «•>!■< - <••! w 
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For it jjwfl; be ackhowdfcdgedi-thafc rttultitud'ei 

have obtained a Ihining reputation frortiftOthlrig 

fclfc but ibe prejudices of a: misjudging plSTpaiSiei "'V 'f,'*],^ 

Npw what can be .nacre -infaiTiOus^thaA^'tfena^ii ^^ -.'od 

buMt upon fuch a fottoaarian? .i^Jbr^fjtherit^e'd /^^.^il^fil 

praifes : p^ght : furciy to ovcrwhelnp with' Oiartne 

♦ SoHnus inform? ts tlxat many fmall iflandj liexotind Bfitfimj^the 
iiortlidrnrt«ft ofvvhich rs fhiffn*<i^ei4' there rg^aiihmrni nrgfet in ti^ 
fiimmpr.ftdftipe/i.^hen ttul i(»ri$'Jh:C^ec;: Sbme kftigtiile-'^lk? 
ThuUJs Icdand. . .. ■:: -.4. ..,>!;.•". .J •oni'^'^M Jii'< 

f.Tbcfeiwo lines are taikcfl from Euripjdcs'sL tragedy, of Andrew 

. "v: H th6f« 
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thofe to whom they are addrefled^ as they mud 
be' con{ck>u» they have no title to tbem« But 
when juft and well-merited praifea arc given to a 
wife and good man^ do they add any thing to his 
felicity ? Do they encreafe the inward fatisfaftion 
and complacenqr of him^ who places hi^happinefsj 
not in the applaufes of a giddy multitude, but in 
the teftimony of an upright confcience? It is 
alfo manifeft, that if a raancfteems it glorious to 
propagate hrs fame, be muft of courfc think it 
difhonourable not to do it. But, as we fornrerly 
. rem^Lvkfid, there are a great many nations to whom 
the faipc of even the moft illuftrious charafters 
cannot reach -, it follows therefore, that he whon> 
you Ipojk upon as exalted to the very pinnacle of 
i glory, muft be totally unknown to far the greateft 

part of the earth* The more I conGdcr this mat- 
ter, r am tl^e more confirmed in my opinion, th^t 
. the favour of the multitude is unworthy of atten- 
tjoti, ^ It is very feldom judicious, and never 
pcnrwnent. . 
fkXnJiff ef But who is there that does not percei've the 
ciS^nted" <;txvptin«ft. wd, futility of .what . men dignify witb 
die fove- u^^ name ofhfeh exthbftioca^ or nobility of birtlh" 2 

;(i)lco.d«ryouf attribute to this, is-qvite foreigni 



to you: for nobility of defccnt is nothing; elfc 
but the credit derived froqa- the nnerit of youir 
W^c^orSh If i^ L» the .applaufe of msmkind,. 
and nothing befides^ that illuftrates . and cpn<* 

f^'» -'1'"* * 

fti^ fame upb'tr a ^^rfohV'na others can be cele-. 

'• brated 
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brati^d and famousi but fuch as are univerf^lly 
ftpplauded. If you are not therefore eftcemed 
fUuftf ious from your own worth, you can derive no 
real fplendor from the merits of others : fo that, 
in my opinion, nobility is in no other refpeft good^ 
than as it impofes an obligation upon its poiTef- 
fors, not to degenerate from the merit of their an* 
ccftors. / 

Ye rtiortals tain who tread the earthy 
Ye draw from one great origin your birth i 

F*rom that unbounded Pow'r fupreme. 
Who made and governs this ftupendous fhimej 

He Phoebus with his rays adorns. 
And gilds the filver Cynthia's dewy horns : 

He fiird with ftars th* etherial fpace, 
And peopled earth with mart's imperial race: 

He from his eflence pure a ray 
^ook^ and infused with foiil the lifeleft clay. 

Such the defcent x)f high and low j 
They all from the fameftem illuftrious-flow* 

tVhy boaft ye then your numerous train 
Of anccftors, and vaunt your noble ftrain ? 

Since all from God derive their line. 
And nought ignoble fpriftgs from ppwer divine | 

Go,—- imitate your Sire above ; 
Your pedigree by deeds dcferving prove : 

For n6ne degenerate is, and bafe. 
But he who from his (burcc and virtue ftrays* 

H 2 . But 
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Senfuai gut what ihall I fay, with refpcft to fenfual 

pleaiures , 

eiieemed pleafures ? Is not the appetite, that prompts to the 
rcigiTgood. enjoyment of thefe, always attended with anxiety, 
and the fruition itfelf with repentance? What 
difeafes, what intolerable pains (the merited fruits 
of vice), do they not bring upon thofewhoarc 
abandoned to them? The delight that flows 
from their gratification, I am unacquainted with; 
but this I know, the refleftion upon thefe cri-^ 
minal indulgences is always accompanied vfkh 
bitter remorfe. If happinefs confifts in the enjoy- 
ment of thefe gratifications, I fee no reafon why 
the brutes may not attain to it ; as they are wholly 
employed in fatisfying the cravings of fenfualicy. 
It might be reafonably expefted, that much com- 
fort would be found in a wife and children : 
but this does not always' happen. I Have heard of 
a perfon who bitterly exclaimed, that he had found 
tormentors in his own offspring— ran unhappy flate 
for a parent.. But as you have not experienced any 
miferics arifing from this fource, neither are 
under the apprehenfion of diflrefs from fuch paid- 
ful feelings, I fhall not (lop to defer i be them to 
you. I will only add to this a fentiment of my 
difciple Euripides i who obfcrves, that he who 
has no children is happy in his misfortune* 



Honey's flowVy fweets delight i- 
Soon they cloy the appetite. . 
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Touch the Bee — the wrathful thing 
Quickly flies — but leaves a fting. 

Mark here the emblems^ apt and true. 
Of the pleafures men purfue : 
Ah ! they yield a fraudful joy ; 
Soon they pall, and quick they fly ; 
Quick they fly — but leave a fmart 
Deep-fernnenting in the heart. 

It appears then unqueftionably evident, that Happineft, 
happinefs can never be obtained, by purfuing the fovereign 
"^ ways we have mentioned; that they are all falfe gopd»not 
and erroneous; and tho' they promife to lead in the 
^men to the fovereign good, they do by no means mention- 
perform what they undertake. But without enter- ^f^}^' 

f . ^ . ' nal things. 

•ing into a long detail, I (hall now explain the 
evils* with which thefe pretended ways to hap- 
pinefs are perplexed. To proceed then — Do you 
defire to accumulate (lores of wealth? to accom- 
plifh this, you ftrip your neighbours of their 
poflTeflions. Do you thirft after the fplendor of 
dignities? you mufl: fupplicate thofe that be- 
ftow them: and thus, inftead of exalting yourfelf^ 
and becoming refpedtable, you incur difgrace by 
the moft humiliating condefcenfion. Is power 
your ambition ? in purfuing it, you expofe your- 
felf to the fnares of inferiors, and lay yourfelf open 
to danger from every quarter. Do you contend for 
glory? you will encounter a thoufand vexatious 
obftrudlions, and mufl: give up your tranquillity 
for it. Do you prefer a voluptuous life ? in 

H 3 what 
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wlfat Ibvereign contempt is he not held, who 
becomes a (lave to fuch a wretched ^d con* 
temptiblc thing as his body ? Farther, you muft 
furcly confefs that they raifc their pride \3p0n ^ 
flight and fallacious foundation, who felicitate 
themfelves upon their bodily advantages. Sayr-» 
do you furpafs the elephant in bulk, the bull in 
ftrength, or can you outftrip the tyger in the race ? 
Go, and contemplate the inimenfe extent of the 
Jieavens ; go and examine, what is (till more ad* 
mirable, that confummate wjfdom which goveni$ 
fhem I ^nd no longer confider, as objects oCadmi* 
ration, things worthlefs and conteniptible. As 
to beauty, how trapfient ! and of how fhort a 
<luration ! Fading fooner than the vernal flower.—- 
If men, as Arifl:otle fays, had the eyes of a lynx, 
which could pierce through all preventing obfta- 
clcs ; in taking a view of the interior of a body, 
^s lovely as that of A'cibiades i would not they 
find it foul and difgufting? It is not there-* 
fore to the qualities inhe^ent in their bodies, -that 
mortals are indebted for their beauty; but to the 
limited gnd imperfeft view of thofe who behold 
them. But pri^e as highly ^s you pleafe the pcrv 
fedions of the body, flill you mufl: confefs, that 
it may be brought to a period in three days, by 
the raging flames of a fever. From the whole, 
we may draw this conclufion — As the things above 
tnentioned do not comprize every good, and do 
l)pt befl:ow the advantages which theypromife, 

7 they 
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they cannot of thcrnfelvcs either render men hap- 
py, or become the means of procuring hap- 
pinefs. 

* Ah ! how, by phantoms faife beguiPd, 
And blind to Truth's propitious ray. 
Vain men in mazes dark and wild. 
Through ignorance, are made to (Iray ! 

Yet gold they fcek not from the trees. 
Nor fparkiing diamonds from the vine^ 

Nor, Ocean's dainty brood to feize. 

On mountains place th* enfnaring twine : 

Nor yet to hunt the clamb'ring goat. 

They fearch theihelves that tides overflow ;*•-■ 
But what the wealth of fcas remote. 
And where to find it, well they know; 

Where moft the f fnowy gems abound. 
And where the J radiant purple dwells ; 

Where finny fifli are richeft found, * 

Or § urchins clad in briftly Ihells.— 

* The tranflation of this metrum was done by my late brother. 

f The pearls are found in a (hell-fifh refembling theoyfter« but 
larger. 

(This dye is found in a(hell-fi(h; it was much ufed by the 
ancients^ particularly by the Tyrians^ ^ ' 

§ A fea-urchini a delicious ihell-fiih^ a kind of crab, having briftlei . 
{nftead of feet. 

H 4 But " 
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But where the fovereign good abides, 
• The blinded mortals never know ; . 
In heavenly nrianfions what refides, 
Thisy vainly try to find below. 

' What dooni defervc the filly race ? 

Falfejoys why let them ftill purfue ; 
Till, cheated with the (hadowy chace, 
Top Utc th^y languifh for the true *. 

I have been hitherto employed in giving 
jrou a view o( falfe bappinefs. As I am per- 
fuaded you h^ve confidered it attentively, \ 
ih all now proceed to ftiqw wherein real and ge- 
nuine felicity confifts, — I fee v^ry clearly^ . faid I, 
that there is no fufRciency, nothing fully fatis- 
■"faftory in riches, nothing powerful in foyalty, 
nothing refpefltable in dignities, nothing fhining 
in glory, nothing delightful in pleafures. — But 
do you perceive, faid (hei the caufe of all this ? 
— -iV glioDrnering of ij: oply ftrikes me, but 
I fhall be happy to know the reafon of it more 
diftindly from yqu. The caufe, faid Ihe, U 
obvious; for that which is ope and indivifible in 
' Nature, human ignorc^nce feparates ; and hence 
men are rpifle^ fron^ what is true and perfeft, tto 
that which is imperfecft and counterfeit. This 
truth J (hall now endeavour to explain* Tell me 
(hpn, does that ftate which ftands in need of no- 

^ Yiftutcm yidcantj intabefcantque rclifla. 

Horace. 

thing. 
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thing, want power ?— No. — You are in the rightj 
faid ihe, for if any thing wants power, it muft 
want alfo external aid, — That is true. — ^There- 
fore you muft confefs^that fufficiency and power 
are of one and the fame nature. — This I acknow^- 
Jedge.-^And do you think, added (he, that ad- 
vantages of fuch a nature, as power [and iuffi- 
xiency, are to be condemned ? On the contrary, 
arc they not worthy of univcrfal refpeft ?— Uti- 

,queftionably they are. — ^Let us add therefore, faid 

• • • 

(he, refpeft to fufficiency and power^ arid let us 
confider all three as one and the fame thing. — I 
•fee no objedtion to their being confidered in that 
\view.-»-But can that be an obfcure and ignoble 
ftate, continued (he, which poffeffes fuch ex- 
traordinary advantages? or rather, is it not 

brightened by a Ihining reputation ? For rcfle6fc 
but a little: Have you not already granted 
that the ftate we now fpeak of is powerful 
and refpeftable, and that it wants nothing? 
but if it wants a fhining reputation, which it 
cannot of itfelf fupply, is it not by this defect, 
in fome degree, infufficient ? — Surely it is, an- 
fwered I ; and I muft confefs that reputation is 
infeparable from the advantages you have men- 
tioned. — You muft agree therefore, faid Ihe, that 
the latter differs in nothing from the three before 
mentioned. — The confequence is ju(l.-T-If any one 
then, continued Ibe, is in fuch a ftate that he 
peeds po external afliftance, but by. himfelf can 

procure 
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^oC^re^all he wants^ and befides^ fs ilhiftrious and 
jr€^<%able i i« it not evident that Aich a perlbn^s 
j^Qdition muft be very agreeable and pka^ant ?-^ 
^ caBnot indeed conceive, I replied^ how any 
tiling diflgfeeable or unpleafant can accompany 
ibcb a ftate. — It muft undoubtedly, laid IJie, 
bt ft ftate of happinefs, if what we have before 
^ablftjhed holds good. And from this, it 
plaitily follows, that fufficiency, power, reputa- 
|io1)» refjpeft, pleafure, are all one and the fame ^ 
^\Sering only in name, but not in fubftance.-*- 
This> faid I, is a neceffary confequence. — ^All 
tbefe things, added (he, which are by nature 
1^ &me and indivifible, mankind j^ by an efFe6i: 
of their ^pravity, divide: but While they 
labour to acquire a part 0f a thing, which has no 
parts^ they neither obtain what they feek, a$ 
It does iK)t exift, nor the thing itfelf, which 
they have not direftly in their view. — ^But 
how docs this happen ? faid I. — He that dcfires 
riches, to preferve himfelf from want, replied 
ihe, is not folicitous about power: he prefers 
meannefs and obfcurity» and denies himfelf plea^^ 
fures the moft natural, that he may not leiTen 
the heaps he ftrives to accumulate. ^ But yoi) 
muft furely confefs that a ftate of fufficiency 
cannot he bis ^ who is deftitute of power, barre4 
from.pleafures, corroded with chagrin, defpicable, 
^nd buried in obfcuricy. But he again whofe 
ambition i$r power alone, ikcrifices to this purfuit 

wcalthj 
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wealthy defpifes pkafures, flights glory, nor db^s 
lie hold dignity in eftintiation^ tinlefs when to* 
companted with power. The many advantages 
wanting to fqch a perfon are palpable^ He muft 
x>ften want things eflentialLy necdTary, and be 
tomnented with anxiety : and as he will find 
It impoffible to guard againft thofe evils, he will 
foon be convinced that he is far from being poweiv 
fuL In the hmt way may we reafon with .re*- 
gard to honours, glory, •and pleafwe. For ay 
all thefe things are by nature one and the £imc^ 
he that pmiues any one of them feparately from 
the others^ will never obtain what he defireis* 
>-^But what, faid I, if a m^n delires fibem all A 
mnce ?^— He would then indeed ddire perfeft felii 
xity. But can he ever ej^pefl: to find it in the 
acquifitions above-mentioned, which, ad we have 
fliewn, do not performwhatthfey pi^omife?-*N^ 
furely, faid I. — In thefe acquifitions there^re^ 
which are falfely fuppofed capable of fupplyidg 
levery human defire^ happinefs you Acknowledge 
is by no means to be fought for ?— Of the truth 
tjf this, I am perfe<5tly convinced.— Thus then, 
-continued (he, I have given you a compleat 
•view of falfe happinefs, and of ks caufcs : yd* 
have now nothing more to do^ than to turn the 
eye of your mind upon the reverfe of all this, and 
you will inftantly perceive the trie happinefs. 
which Ipromifed to fhew you.— There is none 
fo blinij, ftid I, that may not dearly perceive 

that 
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that ineftmable good. I had a complete view of it 
when you jull now explained to me the charac- 
tcrifticks of its opponent : for, if I am not de- 
ceived, true felicity confifts in a ftate of * fuffi- 
ciehcy, of power, and honour, in conjunftion 
;with» a fhining reputation, and every defirable 
pleafure. And, to fatisfy you how much your 
Icffons have enlightened my underftanding, I 
declare to you, I am perfeftly convinced, that 
genuine felicity is what is beftowed by thefe 
.advantages, as they are, in reality, all one 
.and the fanie.— O my dear pupil, exclaimed 
ihe, how happy are you in fuch a convi6tion ! 
But you muft. add to it one limitation. — • 
What is that ?^— Do you believe that the frail 
-and perifliing enjoyments of earth have this. ftate 
of happinef^ in their difpofal ?r— No 5 by no means, 
^nfwered J; you. have proved the contrary fo 
clearly,, that I have no doubt remaining upon this 
point. — Thefe- perifliing enjoyments, added flie, 
furnifli mankind only with the fliadow of the fu^- 
preme good, or. at moft with goods that are ex- 
^iremely imperfed i but as for true confummate 
Felicity, this they have not in their power to be- 
ftow. — I told her, I was entirely of hct opinion. 



* The chara^lerlfticks of the fovereign good, given us by the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Harris, in his Dialogue concerning Happinefs, which 
contains the beft and moft confident view of the Stoick Philofophy that 
•ver was pubHfh^d^ are, That it is agreeable to our nature, con- 
ducive to well-being, accommodated to all places and times, durable^ 
fclf- derived, and indcprivablc. 

—But 
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—-But as you have now, continued Ihe, difcovcred 
what the true felicity is, and know how to diftin-' 
guiih it from the falfe; what now remains, is to^ 
teach you where you are to feek for this- fupremc 
good. — This is what I have long wifhed for.— 
But if it be neccflkry, added fhe, as Plato ob- 
ierves in his Timaeus, to implore the Divine 
affiftance, even in the fmalleft enterprizes; what 
think you ought we to do, t6 render us worthj^ 
of fo important a difcovery as that of. the fo-. 
vercign good? — Let; us invoke, replied I, the. 
Parent of Nature : without firft addrefling him, 
no work is well begun^ nor can be rightly con- 
duced. — You are in the right, faid (hej and im- 
mediately warbled forth, with delightful melody,, 
the following hymri : . . ■ •. 
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O Thou ! who by eternal Reafon's law. ^ 

The world doft rule ! great Parent of the heavens 
And of the earth ! by whofe comniand fupreme. 
Time flows from birth of ages ! who, unchanged 
And firm thyfclf, mak'ft all things elfe to move * ; 
Thy fovereign will to fleeting matter gave '. 
Its yadpus forms, by no external caufe;*/ ;; 
Imipeird, but by the idea of the Beft. 
In. thy great mind conceived, of malice ; void : 



'1 
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'•'Tlii^Katonick doctrine of a A)vereign mind is. that it is ftable' 

'.* ^■."7*'.. '*' 

irt itfelf," yirf'the fountam of ill tfa6tf<mi and operatiriggood perpetually,.. 
fay a perpetual efflux of form and beauty. Note^jtim SyitnllanCs 
eUiant tranjiatlin 0/ tbf greaUr ^ippiat, D, ^'5^^^ ' ' ' - ' 
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The mighty models fraoiM By art divine 

Ere ages yet begani thou copicdft forth 

In this vafl: world i whence> aU that's good and 

fair> 
The lively image of the fair Supreme. * 

«« « ♦* ♦ ^ ♦♦ ♦ f ♦ f # 

O gracious Parent I elevate our fbuk^ 
And give us accefs to thy throne fublime> 
That ftable feat of pure felicity I 
All earth-born cares remove j difpel the mifts 
Of fenfe ; and with a ray from heav*n illume 
Our darkened minds. Give us to fee thy light j 
Give us to ^iew the fourceof good unveiFd ; 
And fix, O ever fix our eyes on thee ! 
Delighted may we reft on thee, the ftay 
And joy of Ti^low'd fouls, and center all 
Our happinefs on thee^'^oup Sire benign, 
Otir guide, protedtor, fblace,, hope^ and goal ! 

^ As* a fatchfol reprefentacion of falfe happine(S| 
and of the. true- Felicity, has been rcprefented to 
you, I fhall fi^ proceed to eacplain, wherein the 

* The 1% lines that follow^ in the ongmal, refer to forne of ffie mtft 
fubtile, bhArtift putt of <Plato'« Philoibphy-f and tut ftff obftnce. I 
have not tranflated them^ as I defpaired of making any verfion of 
t[)eiDjrthat wo^djbeLfadsfeflqry tfn.tj^ftH^qf. agrottible to wf tf^dg^f* 

Thefirft ijyqc&s^of this tranflatiaDk wnie glt!«n mt by i«y brotber 
Ufore^menticu)^' 

The original cf tbt .Vfik» J^n ^ mfst^rom UxfmiM!^f bean* 
tifiiK • 

perfedioQ 
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pcrfeAionof Felicity confifb^ J^'yi^yf^u^ tk^/ 
we ought firft to exipiiae, whfsthe^ ilftr^ is^%: 
in^ nati^re* fuch^ aigood, as ypu b^ve l^tel^t 4^^ 
fioedi that our imagination may not deceive us^^ 
ia qifcing ^ ifacrp ch|rn^ for ^thi^g.ttet i% pf^}^: 
and hfs. a being*' Bqt that the Ca^trereiga gpotfi 
doe^exiil:> andtb^tic is the fo^r<:^ aivl.c?r}(^ cl*: 
ev^.y other good, cannot be deni^. I/i^ f^^^. 
wtuen: we c^W a thiijg^ imperff:;^,, it . i$-qnlg to, 
diiitinguiih it from ioQie other thing;. t|i4i( ^ 
perfcft* ,. Hencp, if any thing, of . wh^tw^r |)3ij4^ 
ticularclafs or kind of exiftencQ it b^^, appears tOi 
hp imperfcd; ; there i;nuft of ncqelRty be ; 2^ 
fpme other thing that iapcrfed: in tbis^veiy qlafi^Cf 
for-, if you- take away perfeaion,, itpperfe^oat 
ceafes to exift, and l^ccpiws a te Wfc ^pc ^c^n^ 
tclligible. Naiure aUb doth not .commence j^f5f 
operations by rgde and upfini^ed ^psodudliopif .:;^ 
(Jie forms, at firft, the beft works, ihepurcJl jui^i " 
ttioft complete -, but ^tf(rwar(^ gi v?e^ birth to tUngn^ 
l^'fe..perfe£t ,and ,cfficfciou^v : ^►-^at,- if, a% m^^ 
luye. befgtre ibewn,. there is. ax^ i^perfe^ > fi^. 
city jnx thia worWy tk^lSi. TOuft ^b^ ^il^ i9 ik 

z^,ij^\id;^n^ a perfea ooc.-^ToHri co^cWiw^bi 
ij|..9>oftjyfe anj^ ixi^.-f^It ,wUl np^iM^^ bf:^ 

cuiti;a^diicQrver, Gqntifn(uc4:.ft>^i .^pp-lM^i^VMte 
E^ci;ty,r<Bi5(ql««,. '^%cry wind, iCO^e^^c^'wlh »ifcT{ 

v»o. r' have 
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have any doubt but that he, who has no equal 
ill goodhefs/ is^ godd ? And Reafon, while it thus 
demonftrates fo clearly that God is good, evinces 
at the fame time, that the fovereign good refidcs 
in him. For if this were not fo, God could not 
pofllbly be^ as he rially ' ts; the author ^ of all 
things 5 for there would be fome other Being more 
excellent than he is, who poffcffes the fuprcme 
good, and who'Tnuft have-exifted before him r 
becaufe affperfeift things plainly* -precede things 
thiat arc lefs complete. That our reafonings may 
not therefore' run on into infinity, we muftconfefs 
that the Supreme God comprehends in his nature 
a^piehitude of perfeftand confummate good: but 
pcftfeft good we have proved to be triie felicity. 
It neceffarily follows, then, that true felicity re- 
fides in the Supreme Divinity.— This mull be ad- 
mitted, faid I, as I can fee nothing that can be 
objefted againft it. — But I pray you, continued 
Ihe, let us fee how you can firmly and irrefragably 
prove what I have advanced^ that the Sujpremc 
God contains iri his niture a plenitude, of perfeft' 
and ionfumn^te good.— H6w fhall I prove that ? 
re}>lied I.-^Do you fuppofe, faid Ihe, that thcr 
Atithbriftd -parent of all things hath reccived* 
thc fupreme^dbd,'with wHtcfi, as we havie fhoWrr,' 
he^^bdurfd^; 'fVdm "any thing extraneous or. with-* 
out ? ;or,Vdo : you- rmagine, that the fubftance of 
t!tiis felicity y which refides in God, is in any refpWi? 
different froni /Atf/ of thic'Dirity hitrifclf? If you 

fuppoic 
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llippofe that Deity hath received this good from 
without, you muft iikewife believe, that what be- 
llows a thing, is more excellent than what re- 
ceives it. But we have already admitted, 'what 
cannot be denied, there is nothing more excel- 
lent than God : it is therefore manifest that he 
cannot derive this felicity from any thing without. 
But if this good is fuppofed to dwell in God, and 
to be of a differeiit fubftance, it is inconceivable, 
allowing God to be the author of all things, what 
could have united thefe two fubilances that thus 
differ from one another. Befides, a thing which 
diiSers from another, cannot be the fame with that 
from which it is fuppofed to differ s confcquently, 
what differs in eflence from the fupreme good, 
cannot be the fupreme good : but it would be 
blafphemy thus to conceive of God ; as it is ma- 
fiifefl nothing can be more pure and perfed than 
that fovereign and independent Being. In fa€t, 
nothing can exift whofe nature is better than it» 
origin. We may therefore conclude, with abio- 
lutc certainty, that the origin of all things is 
really and fubflantially the fupreme good.— Un- 
doubtedly we may. — But did not you own, faid 
flie, that true felicity was the fovereign good ? 
-^I confefs I did. — You muft therefore alfo grant 
that God is that very felicity.' — I can neither call 
in queftion, anfwcred I, your principles, nor the 
confequence which you draw from them. — Let us 
DOW try, continued fhe, whether we cannot prove 

I the 
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the fame thing mare convincingly by confidering 

it Ia this viewi that two &vereiga goods, diffcreiic 

from one another, cannot exift. For of the 

good that differs, it is apparent one cannot be 

what the oth^r is : therefore neither of them can 

be perfedt^ as the one wants the other. But if 

neither of them are perfcft, it is evident that 

neither the one or the other is the fovereign 

good. As fuch goods cannot di&r from one 

another; and we have before proved^ that God 

« and H^pinefs are the fovereign good j it neceflarily 

follows that the Sovereign, Felicity, and Suprenac 

Divinity, are one and the fiutte.-— There is nothing, 

faid I, more confident with reafon and truth, and 

nothing more fui table to the perfections of the Deity, 

than the confequence which you have atprefene 

drawn.^— But I (hall now, added fhe, followingthcex^ 

ampleof thegeonoetricians, who commonly dedum 

from thpir demonftrations> what they call corolr 

l^riesy infer, from what has been advanced, amoft 

honourable one for man^ I fay then, fince men ko^ 

cqmt happy by the enjoyment of Felicity, and a* 

Felicity is the fame with the Divinity himfelf> it 

if inanifefti that they become happy by the enjoy** 

ment: of the Divinity. But as by the participa^ 

tion of juftice, or of wifdom, men become juft ^ 

orwii^j fQ> by the participating of Divinity^. 

they rpuil nece0k;'ily, andi<;fr the very fame reafoot. 

become Godsu Confec^uently every happy ^aaov 

i&i 
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n a God * ; for tho' there is but one in eflcnce, 
ft%^e is nothing to hinder but there may be mapy^ 
by a participation of the Divine Nature. — I 
allow, faid I, that this corollary is admirable, 
andof infinite value.— But what I am juft going 
to add, faid (he, is ftill more worthy of your ad- 
miration. — What is that ? — As happinefs appears^ 
io be an affemblage of many things, ought we 
not to corifider whether thefe. fcveral things con- 
ftitute, conjunftly, the body of happinefs ? if f 
may fo exprcfs myfelf i or whether there is noC 
ibme one of thefe particular things that composes 
its eflence, and to which all the reft have a rela- 
tion ?— I wifh, faid I, you would illuftrate this mat- 
ter by examples. — Do you not believe, added fhe, 
that happinefs is a good ?— Yes certainly, anfwer- 
cd I i and the fupreme good.— You may fay the 

• The Stoicks exprefs themfelves very ftrongly upon this pmnt. 
Ej^dettit (ays to his pupil, <* You are a diftin5l porjioii of the efien^ 
** of God, and contain a certain part of him in yourfeif* Why 
*' thtii are you ignorant of your noble birth ? Why do not you coniidttf 
*< whence you came f Why do not you remember, wtien you are ea£ 
*' ing, who you are that eateft } and who that feedeft f When ybu aft 
** in the company of women j when you are converiing j when you are 
** ejierdfing ; when you are difputing j do you not know tliat it it 
« a God yon feed, a God you exercife ? Vou cany a God about 
^ you, wretch, and Icnow nothing of it. Do you fuppofe I meani fa 
« God without you, of gold or filver? It is within yourien^ yott 
<^ carry him, and profone him, without being (enttble of it, by imbuyrt 
** thoughts and iincl^ anions.** Mrs. Carter's Arrian, Book IE 
Ch. viii. S. a. 

The apoftle Paul talks in more moderate terms, when he repititiitt 
iKt bodief of good men at the templet of xbk Holy Ohoil. 

' ' la fame. 
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fame, continued fhe, of all the other goods ; foft 
perfect fufHciency is reckoned fupremc feliciqfg 
fo is fupreme power ; (6 likewife is an honourable 
rank, a fhining reputation, and a life of plea- 
fure. — What do you conclude from all this? 
— ^Are all thefe things, anfwered fhe, fufeciencjr, 
power, reputation, and the reft, to be confidered 
as conjliiuent members^ fo to fpeak, of felicity ? or, 
do they bear a relation to a good as their pHn-' 
cipalpart ?— I underftand, faid I, what you pro- 
pofe to inveftigate, and I am defirous to hear 
it made out.— Attend, faid Ihe, and I will elucidate 
this matter. If all thefe things were members of 
felicity, they would differ from one another; for 
It is the property of members, or parts that differ 
from one another, conjunftly taken, to compofe 
one body. But I have proved to you that thefe 
things are all the fame, and do in no refpeft differ* 
They can by no means, therefore, be members *rf 
happinefs ; for if they were, happinefs mighr be 
faid to be made up of one member, which is 
abfurd, and cannot polfibly be.— -All this is un- 
doubtedly true, faid 1 5 but I wifh to hear the 
fequel. — We know, replied (he, the things we 
have fo often mentioned, do all of^ them bear a 
relation to a good. For if fufficiency is defired, it 
is defired becaufe it is efteemed a good : if power 
is fought after, it is for the fame reafon ; and upon 
• this account likewife it is, that we defire to obtain 
rcfpeft, glory, and plcafure. Good then is the mo- 
tive 
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five and the end of all thefe wiftics : for that which 
f^tains no good, cither in reality or appearance, 
can never be defired. On the contrary, things that 
are not in their nature good, are wifjied for, bccaufc 
they have the appearance of being re^l goods. 
Hence, good is juftly efteemed the motive, the 
foundation! and the end of all the defires of man- 
kind : but, that which is the caufe of our defiring 
;any thing, is itfelf what we principally want. For 
example -, if a man mounts his horfe on account 
of health, it is not fo much the exercife of riding 
that he fceks, as its falutary effects. And as we have 
proved that thefe latter things are purfued from no 
other intention than to obtain happinefs, it is hap- 
pinefs therefore only that is fought after. Hence it 
dearlyfollows, that the good we have been reafon- - 
ing trpon, and happinefs, differ in no refpeft, biit 
are of one and the fame fubftaiice. — I fee no caufe, 
faid I, to diffcnt from your opinion,— 'But it has 
been proved, added fhe, that God and true hap* 
jMnefs are one and the fame thing.-^It has fo, 
—We may therefore certainly conclude, faid fhe, 
that the fubflance of God is alfo the fame with 
that of the fqpr^me good. 

O ! hither come, ye mortals weak and vain I 
Inmmers'd in grov'ling cares, by fond defires 
J^ed captive, whofe opprobrious chains you mourn ; 
O hither come ! come to this wond'rous fqurce 

I 3 Of 
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Of goodncfs ! here you'll find from weary toil 
3wcct reft, a fbvereign balm for every wound; 
From PaflTion's gales, and Fortune's raging waveSf 
An harbour fafe. Not all the gold that ihines 
On Hcrmus* banks, or rolls with Tagus* ftream ; 
Not all the dazzling gems that Indian mines 
Prolific yield, can clear the mental fight 
from vain dclufions. Ah !.^he glaring toys 
Perplex the mind, and Reafon's beams obfcurc i 
The ihining bane> that mortals blind adore>, 
Ripens in gloomy caverns of the earths 
Bafe in its origin, of heaven-born minds 
Unworthy the purfuit. Ah ! fpurn the earthy 
And all its fordid treafures -, foar aloft. 
Upborn by Virtue, wing your way to heav'n t 
"lITranfcencJcnt fplendor, unexhaufted floods 
Of glory, there, enraptured you'll behold :^-k 
A light inefiable, to which compar'd. 
The fun's refulgent ray is weak and dim. 

m • 

I am entirely of your opinion, faid I ; for all 
this has been proved by infuperable arguments.— 
But hpw greatly would you value it, faid (he, did 
you fully know what this good is? — I (hould 
value it infinitely, if I could at the fame 
time attain to the knowledge of God, who 
is the fpvereign good;— I (hall elucidate this 
matter, replied fhe, by reafons that are uncoa- 
trovertible, on condition that you allow me 

to 
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to make ufe of the principles formerly eftablifh- 
cd.— -To this I willingly confent^-— Have I not 
made it evident, continued fhe, that the things 
which the majority of mankind fo eagerly purfue, 
are. not true and perfect goods; becauie they 
differ from one another, and becauie when one 
or more of them are wanting, the others cannot 
confer a complete and abfolute good ? Have I 
not likewife ^ewn you, that the true fovereign 
good is compofed of an aflemblage of all the 
goods, in fuch a manner, that if entire fufiiciency 
k a property of this good, it muft at the fame 
time be endowed with power, and it muft be alfo 
fefpeftable, glorious, and abound with pleafure ? 
Without this union, unlefs they are all con- , 
iidered as one and the fame thing; is there 
^y ground for ranking them among things de- 
(irable ? — ^You explained this matter fo wdl to 
me formerly, that I have no doubt about it. 
— Wbilft thefc things differ from one another, 
added Ihe, they are not goods ; but as foon 
as they become one^ they commence goods : that 
thty arc goods then, is it not owing to theit par- 
ticipation of unity ? — So it appears to be, — But 
will you grant, that every thing which is good, 
becomes fuch by the participation of what is- 
good ? Do you find in this any difficulty ? — None, 
—For the fame reafon you muft own, that unitjt 
and good are the fame ; for things that do not 
naturally differ in their efFcfts, rnuff nectfTarily 

I 4 have 
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have the fame fubftance.— This cannot be 
denied *. — Do you not perceive, continued fhc, 
that every thing which exifts is permanent, fo 
long as it preferves its unity ; but in the inftant 
it lofes this, it is diffolved and annihilated"?— 
How do you draw this conclufion ? — In thie ani- 
mal creation, replied fhe, as long as the foul and 
body are ftridly united and conjoined in one, 
this being is called an animal', but when this 
union is diffolved by the reparation of the one 
from the other, the animal perifties, and no longer 
exifts. The human body furnifhes us with an in- 
ftance oi this ; for whilft the unity of its form 
fubfifts by the conjundlion of its members, it rc^- 



•^Power, fays Philofophy, and the other chara^lcrifticks of the 
fovereign good, only become good by being united or by partaking 
of unity. Now, as they partake of unity, e contra^ unity muft par- 
take of them ) and as they are good, unity muft alfo be good ;-^ 
therefore unity and good are the fame. 

Boethius was a great admirer of Plato : there are many reafbningt 
of this kind to be found in the writings of that illuftrious philo- 
fopher. 

Our author proceeds to prove, that every thing defires unity y- or to 
remain in a permanent ftate. And the confequences he draws from 
this reafoning about unity and good, in p. 124., 125, are. Since all 
things deiire unity and good, and as unity is the fame thing as good, 
hence what was proved before again follows, that all things defire 
good \ and hence, we may alfo conclude, that it is 6ne and the fame 
good or happinefs which all creatures purfue. Our Philofopher far- 
ther infers, that it is the love of unity, or the defire that all creatures 
have of exifting, which fixes and renders every thing ftable \ for widi- 
out this tendency or impulfe, all things in the univerfe would rove and 
float at random, 

tains 
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tains the human figure; but when thefe parts 
are feparated, this unity is deftroyed, and the 
body ceafes to be what it was before. In like 
manner, were we to examine other things, wc 
fliould find that every thing fubfifts fo long as its 
unity is preferved ; but when that is deftroyed, 
the thing itfelf lofes its exiftence. — I am per- 
fuaded, replied I, that in every cafe we fhould 
find this to be true. Is there any being, added 
fhe, while it a6ts according to nature, that fore- 
goes this defire of exiftence, and wiflies corruption 
and diflblution ? — In contemplating the various 
tribes of animals, arifwered I, which are all of 
them endowed by nature with a power of willing 
and not willing, I cannot difcover an individual 
among them, which of itfelf, and without con- 
ftraint, renounces its defire of felf-prefervation, 
and voluntarily haftens to deftruftion ; for every, 
animal endeavours to preferve itfelf, fhuns deaths 
and avoids every thing that is hurtful to it. But 
with regard to plants and trees, to all the vege- 
table kingdom, and to things totally inanimate, 1 
am doubtful whether I ought to have the fame 
opinion of them. — There is no caufe, replied (he, 
why, in relation to thefe, you ought to entertain 
any doubt. Do you not always behold plants 
and trees fpring up in foils moft agreeable to 
their refpedtive natures, where they are furc 
to thrive, and are in no danger of periihing 
foon ? Some of them grow on plains, fome on 

hills. 
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bills^ others in marfhcs j fomc arc found fprout- 
ing forth antKmg rocks s barren fands are congenial 
to others s and if you attempt to tranfplant any of 
riiem to a different foil, they quickly fade and 
dfe. To every thing that vegetates, nature gives 
vhat is proper for its fubfiftence, and takes care 
that it ihould not perifh before its ordinary pe« 
riod. Need I tell you, that plants draw all 
their nouriihntient by their roots, which are as ib 
many mouths hid in the earth, through which 
the fap afcending by the heart and bark, com* 
ipunicates vigour to the whole vegetable. And 
^ther, is it not admirably contrived, that the 
ibft;e0: and mod tender part of plants, the pith^ 
911 it is called, is {but up in the middle of the 
tiiUnkj, and furrounded with hard and folid wood, 
yFhich is covered with a coat of bark formed to 
ffidure the inclemencies of the weather, and to 
ireBil all external injury ? What care has not na- 
ture alfe taken to multiply plants, by multiply*- 
lag their feeds ! Who does not know that they 
}re a kind of machines, which do not preferve 
iheir exigence for a time only, but immortaUze 
th^mfclyes, as it were, by a fucceflive and per- 
pefwl generation ? Things likewifc totally in^ 
^nr>ate, do not they alfo, for the fame reafon, in*- 
^line to what is moft fuitable to them f Why does 
flame nwunt upwards by its levity, ^nd the earth 
l^avit^e to the center by its^ weight, if it is not be- 

caufe 
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Caufe theic niotions arid tendencies are agreeable 
ta their refpefti^e natures i Befides, it is nuuii* 
ft&y that as what is agreeable to the nature of a 
thing prefervcs it i fo what is contrary to its na<* 
ture deftroys it. Now^ 'denfe bodies, fuch at 
ftones, whofe particles ftrongly cohere, refift ia 
eafy reparation of parts ; whereas the particles of 
fluids, fuch as air and water, are eafily ieparated, 
and as eafily re- united. But with regard to fire, 
jt avoids all feparation of its parts, as is plain by 
the rapidity with which it every where Q)reads# 
Yoii nnuft obfcrve, that I arn not here fpeaking 
pf the voluntary motions of a rational foul, but 
only of the necefiary operations of nature. Thus, 
for example, we digeft our food without thinking 
of it, and draw our breath in fleep, without our 
perception : for the delire of exiftence peculiar to 
animals, is not derived from an intelledual will, 
but from natural principles implanted in them. 
Hence it is, that the will, induced by powerful 
feaiibns, ibmetimes chules and embraces death, al« 
tbo* nature dreads and abhors it^ arid, on the con- 
trary, the fame will frequently reftrains men from 
immoderate indulgence in thofe pleafures, to which 
nature always ftrongly impels them, as the only 
roeaQs of perpetuating the human race. The 
low therefore which every creature bears to it- 
felf, does not appear to be (b much an efief): of 
a volition of the mind, as of a natural impreflion. 
fw Providence hath implanted, in all things fkc 

hath 
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hath created, an inftinft for the purpofe of felf- 
prefcrvation, which powerfully excites them to re- 
tain their beings^ a^ long as by the courfe of na- 
ture they can : fo that you cannot entertain the 
fmalleft doubt, but that every thing which 
czifls, naturally defires exigence, and avoids 
diflblution. — I confefs, faid I, that I now clearly 
perceive, what to me formerly appeared uncer- 
tain. — To proceed, continued (he; what de- 
fires to fubfifl defires alfo to retain its unity; 
for, if its unity is defl:royed, it cannot continue 
to exift.— Thar, faid I, is very true* — All things 
then,' added flie, defire unity. — I agree with you 
^hey do. — But I proved before, that unity is. the 
fame thing as good. — ^You did fo. — ^Thus all 
things, file further added, defire good; whence 
you may alfo conclude, that it is one and the 
fame good which all creatures defire. — ^It is im- 
poflible, faid I, to conceive any thing more true 2 
for all things in the uhivcrfe are either fixed by no 
relation, and finding themfelves deftitute, if I 
may fo exprefs myfelf, of unity as their principle^ 
rove and float at random without direftion 5 or, 
if there is any thing to which they have a ten- 
dency and impulfe, it mufl: be to the fupreme 
and all-fufficient good. — O my dearefl: pupil, faid 
flie, how greatly do I rejoice that your mind 
clearly apprehends the truth I was fo defirous to 
teach you ! You muft likewife now diftindlly per- 
ceive, what you faid you were ignorant of before. 

—What 
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—What was that P-^-The eod, added (he, of all 
things ; for the end of all things is what the/ 
purfue, and becaufe, as we have before lhe\^n, 
this is good, we muft neceflarily hold it as an 
eftabliflied truth, that good is the end of every 
thins: that exifts. 

With deep refearch, "whofe ftudious head explores 
Thy treafures, Truth, and anxious feeks to Ihun 
Error's fallacious paths, let him aroufe 
His flumbering pow'rs, and turn their piercing 

glance 
Home on himfelf : the knowledge he purfues. 
And toils with fruitlefs fearch to find without. 
In the receffcs of his mind deep-hid 
He'll trace delighted. Truth, divinely bright. 
Error's bewildering mift will quick difperfe. 
And, powerful as the Sun's enliv'ning beam. 
Cheer and illume his bread -, for when this frame 
Of cumbering clay involv'd the foul, and fhed 
Oblivion o*cr its powers, its heav'n-born light 
It damp'd, but quench'd not : principles of truth 
Still copious lurk'd within, till wak'd to life. 
They bloflbm by the cultivating hand 
Of foul-enlarging fcience, and bear fruit. 
Were not, celeftial Truth, thy gen'rous feeds 
Implanted in the heart, ah ! how could man 
Diftinguilh wrong from right ? fay this is bafe. 
And worthy tba^ ? Hence Plato, fage fublimc. 

This. 
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This maxim teaches : — "All Our knowledge flows 
^ ** From recoUedion of forgotten truths *•** 

I am entirely^ faid I> of Plato's opinion. You 

have now a fecond time made me recoiled: truths 

that had wholly efcaped me i the remembrance 

of which was obliterated^ firft, by the contagious 

union of the body with the . foul^ and afterwards 

by the prefTure of affliftion under which I labour* 

cd.-— Ifi faid fhe, you will reflcft upon the con* 

cefiions you have already made, you will fooa 

bring to your remembrance a very important 

truth, of which you lately acknowledged your 

ignorance.— What, I befcech you, is that ? — The 

God go- i, CBConomy, replied fhe, or fecret fprings, by which 

^^!werreby ^^^ univerfe is conduced. — With regard to that^ 

bis good- I Q^jj I confefled my ignorance j and although 

a heim^ I have fome idea of what you can fay upon the 

fubjedj I wilh to be more fully inftrufted in it 

from your own mouth. — Did you not acknowledge^ 

a little while ago, added fhe, that there was not 

the sfmalleft reafon to doubt> but that the world 

• It wat Plato*» opinion, that God at once created the fouls of all 
mankind, who were to live in all ages of the world $ that he diftributed 
them among the eeleftial fpheres, and t&ught them the nature of all 
things. From' this creation of the fouls of men before their bodie^^, 
Plato drew his opinion oi remmifcene4» or, that all o\\s acquired knon^ 
ledge proceeds only from remembrance s for if the foul exifted4>efbi« 
the body, a»d pofidfed all manner of knowledge \ it follows^ that all 
we learn through the cotirie of our lives, is only the reniembrance of 
what we had forgotten. Hence Socrates fays in the Fh^don \ ** that 
*« to kam, is no ether ^an to remember what had been before for. • 
«*gotnn." 
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was direded hj the wifdom of God ? I think fo 
ftill, faid 1 1 and I (hall never have any doubt of 
it; and^ with your permjffion, I will explain td 
you the reafons that induce me to be of this 
opinion. A worlds fuch as this, confiding of dif- 
ferent and difcordant elements, would never 
have aflumed its prefent form, unlefs there had 
been a wife Intelligence to unite and re*^ 
duce them to order: and even after fuch a 
conjun(9:ion, the jarring of fuch oppofite 
miaterials would have difunited and ruined the 
beautiful fabrick made up of them,, had not 
the fame Intelligence upheld what he had f9 
admirably conneded. For undoubtedly, the 
order that reigna through Nature could not 
proceed in^ fuch an eftablifhed courfe ; could not: 
di^lay fuch regular and uniform motions, with 
regard to places, times, the produdion of efie£fcs» 
their duration and qualities, if there were not a 
Being to over^rule and dired this infinite variety 
of changes, without being liable to change him* 
ielf : and (whatever he is, for he is above my 
comprehenfion) this Being, by whom all things 
are created, I call Gcdi a name given him 
by alLpatibns. — ^As your fentiments upon thefc 
matters, faid Ihe, are now fojuft, there remains 
little Aiore for me to do, than to leave you 
to the enjoyment of your felicity, and to 
difmils you found and healthful into your own 
country* But let us firlt examine a little fur« 

ther 
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ther the principles we have eftabliflied, — Did we 
not place fufficiency among the articles that con- 
ftitute happinefs? And have we not agreed that 
true Felicity is no other thing than God himfclf? 
—-We have fo, faid I. — And does God, added fhe, 
want no afliftance from without, no foreign aid, 
in the government of the univerfe ? Affuredly he 
does not; otherwife he would not' be fully fufficient 
in himfelf,— That, faid I, neceffarily follows.-— 
He direfts therefore all things by himfelf alone. 
—It muft be acknowledged he does. — But I have 
ihown you that God is the fupreme good.-— I 
remember very well, you did. — He muft therefore, 
continued (he, direfl: all things by good, fince he 
governs them by himfelf, whom we have proved 
to be the fupreme good. This then is the helm 
or rudder by which the great machine of this 
world is fteadily and fecurely conduced .-^r— I am 
thoroughly fatisfied, anfwered I, that it is j and I 
had fome furmife, tho' but a flight one, of what 
you have now made clear to me.— :! believe it, 
faid Ihe, for your faculties are much quicker in 
apprehending truth than they were. But what I ' 
am. going to add will contribute not a little to 
your difcovcring it more perfeftly. — ^^^at is 
that ? — As we believe, faid fhe, that God makes 
uie of his goodnefs as a rudder to condu6b this 
wonderful machine of Nature, and as I have 
taught you, that all things which exift have a 
natural tendency to goods can there be any doubt, 

then, 
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then, but that they all voluntarily fubmit to his 
pleafure, obey his nod, and give themfelves up 
without conftraint to the rule of his all-direfting 
hand ? This is ncceflary, I anfwered } for other- 
wife, things, inftead of being eftablifhcd in 
concord and fecurity, would be in a ftate of 
difcord and confuGon. — Is there any things 
which follows the diftates of Nature, that cn- 
, deavours to counteraft the will of God ? — No- 
thing certainly.-— But was any thing to attempt 
this, what could it do againft him, whom we 
have proved to be fupremely happy, and con-^ 
ftquently endowed with Alnriighty power?-*— 
AiTuredly it could do nothing. — There is nothing 
then that has either inclination or power to refift 
this fupreme good? — I am perfuaded there is 
not.— It is this fupreme good then, faid Ihe, 
that alone rules all things by unbounded power, 
and condufts them with amazing benignity. The 
folidity of your arguments, faid I, and the force 
and beauty with which they are expreffed, delight 
me fo much, and carry fuch ftrong convic- 
tion with them, that I am overwhelmed with 
fhame, that I ever objeftcd to them. — ^You have 
read in the fable, added Ihe, of the giants ftorm- 
ing heaven ; of the repulfe they met with -, and 
how they were puniflicd as they deferved. But 
may we not now try to ftrike our arguments for 
a little while againft one another ? perhaps, from 
their colli fion, fo'me ufcful fpark of truth may 

K break 
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break forth.— Do as you pleafe, — No perfon, you 
own, can doubt of the power of God extending 
over all things. — No man in his fenfes has any 
doubt of it. — There is nothing then which God 
cannot do, as his power is unlimited. — Nothing. 
— Can God then do evil ? — No j by no means. — 
Then evil muft be nothing*, fince God cannot do 
it, who can do every thing. — Whilfl: you give me, 
faid I, fuch a wonderful idea of the myfterious 
circle of the Divine Felicity, you feem to fport 
with rrie, and to bewilder me in a perplex- 
ing maze. For you firfl: began with happinefs, 
and faid it was the fovcreign good ; and that it 
refided in the Supreme God, who was himfelf the 
fovereign good, and the perfeft Felicity ; whence, 
you inferred that no perfon could be happy unlefs 
he became likewife a God. You ,addcd, that good 
was made up of the fame fubftance whereof God 
and happinefs were compofed, and that it was 
the objeft and the defire of every thing in nature. 
You have alfo demonftrated that God governs the 
world by his goodnefs, as by a helm; that all 
things voluntarily obey him, and that evil has no 

• Epifletus fays, as a mark is not fet up for the fake of miding tbe 
aiiHy fo neither cloth the nature of evil exillin the world.-— Mrs. Carter 
illuftrates this very fenfibly in a note. Happinefs, the effeSi of virtue, 
fays (he, is the mark which God hath fet up for us to aim at. Our 
miiTing it, is no work of his ; nor fo properly anything real, as a mere 
negative and failure of our own* Carter's Epiftetus. EnchiridioOi 
S. 17. 
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cxiftence. Thcfe truths you have eftablifhed, not 
by ftrained and far-fetched arguments, but by 
ftrong and natural reafons ; one proof conftantly 
leading to, and confirming another.— It was never 
my intention, replied (he, to entertain you with 
delufions. We have now, by the favour of God, 
executed the important work we propofed, when 
we invoked his affiftance : and I have made it 
clear to you, that it is a property effential to the 
Divine Nature, not to go out of itfelf, nor to ad- 
mit any thing extraneous to its nature. Par- 
menides fays of the Deity, he is like to the 
round of a welUfoliJbcd fphere. It is this Su- 
preme Intelligence, that moves the vaft frame 
of the univerfe to its remoteft circumferences 
whilft he himfelf remains in the center, fixed, 
and immoveable. If in reafoning upon thefc 
matters I have rather chofen to draw my argu- 
ments from the fubjefts themfelves, than to 
borrow them elfewhere, this ought not to fur- 
prize you, as you have learned from Plato, that 
there ought alwiys to be a correfpondcnce, or to 
ufe his exprellion *, a kind of alliance, betwixt the 
words, and the things cxprefled by them, 

Happy the mortal who difdains ^ 

The bondage of terreftrial chains, 

* This exprdfion is ufed in Plato^s Timaeus* 
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On contemplation's wmgs who foars. 
And go6dncfs* rkdiant fdurce adqreis. 

For his loft bride, confum'd with gric^ 
Orpheus fronn mufick fought relief; 
And pour'd forth fuch enchanting fong 
As drew the waving woods along : 
Attentive to his talc of woe. 
The rolling rivers ceased to flow; 
The feathered tribes their fongs forbear. 
His fweeter harmony to hear ; 
Tam'd by the nnagick of his lyre. 
The favage race forego their ire ; 
The lion, carelefs now of prey. 
Sees bounding Does around him play ; 
His rage fubdu'd, the tirtiid hare 
Views the keen hound without a fear. 

But vain ^as all his tuneful art; 
Love's fire ftill rages in hisheart. 
Thofe numbers, which could all things tarrie, 
Norhihg 'allay'd their matter's flame. 

The powers above th' unhappy Bard 
Accused, as mercilefs and hard : — 
And mad with anguifh of his pain, 
Defcends to Pluto's gloomy reign. 

His pulfe beats high, with nobler fire 
He fings, and ftrikes his golden lyre;— 
Exhaufting all th* harmonious art 
His mother whilom did impart. 
Each melting, captivating air. 
Taught him by love, and by delpair; 

Whilft 
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Whilft the powers that rule below 
Implore, in pity to his woe. 
To abrogate the fates' decree. 
And give him back Eurydice. 

Hell's dreaded porter * flood amaz'd 
At ftrains fo fwcet^ and gap'd and gaz'd ; 
The^furicfi, crown'd with fnakes, who tear 
And harrow guilty breafts with fear. 
Now, firft relent, and pity kno\y. 
And down the tears unwilling flow : 
A paufe of reft Ixipn found ; 
His wheel flops at the powerful found -, 
Whilft, Tityus, thy tormented breaft 
To rend, the rav'nous vulture ceas*d 5 
^ And Tantalus (his raging flame 
Allay'd by fong) forgets the ftream. 

He fung ;— the Bard's refiftlefs art 
Touch'd Pluto's unrelenting heart. 
I yield, fays hell's tremendous lord, 
I yield ; his bride fhall be reflor'd. 
Shall re-afcend with him to life ; 
His fong has won him back his wife.— 
I grant her j — but thefe temis ordain. 
Till he efcapes from our domain 
He fliall not flop, nor turn his eye.— 
But ah ! — what terms can lovers tie ? 
Unruly Love no compafts awe. 
His rapid will his only law. 
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When now with toil the haplefs pair 
Had well nigh reached the upper air. 
Poor Orpheus ! too, too weak of. mind. 
Stops, turns, and cafts a look behind : 
He look*d — he faw — and was undone— 
His dearer life for ever gone. 

This tale inftruftive points to you, 
Whofe fouls the Good Supreme purfue. 
Ah ! — if deluded with the glare 
That thoughtlefs Vice and Folly wear, 
(Like Orpheus impotent of mind) 
You caft a wilhful look behind 5 
You lofe, from heav'n vouchfaPd, the ray 
To guide you to eternal d^y. 



BOOK 
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BOOK IV. 

Boethius wonder^s why evil things happen to the 

goody and good things to the evil. Philojophy 

Jhows him that the good only are powerful^ and 

. the evil impotent. ^hat rewards are appoint-- 

ed for the former y and punifhmenis for the latter^ 
'That the wicked whofuffer chajli/ementy are 
happier than if they had been exempted from 
punifhment.--^ — That it is better to fuffer an in- 
jury ^ than to commit one. Philojophy after^ 

wards defines what Providence is^ and what Fate 
or Defiiny. — ^^She defnonfirates that all fortune , 
whether profperous or adverje^ is good. 

PHILOSOPHY, with ineffable grace and 
dignity, having poured forth thefc foft and 
enchanting drains; I, nUt intirely difburthen- 
ed of th'e load of grief which had fo mifera- 
bly oppreffed me, interrupted her, as (he was 
continuing her difcourfe. How fhall I cx- 
prefs my gratitude to you, iiiy only guide 
to the true light? All your difcourfes have 
been full of comfort 5 not only from the divine 

K 4 teftlmony 
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teftimony they carry along with them, but from 

the irrefiftible arguments you have employed, in 

cftablilhing the truths which they convey. From 

the oppreffion of grief, thefe truths had efcaped 

my remembrance ; yet, as you obferved, I was not 

wholly ignorant of them. Would you have 

me declare to you the principal caufe of my 

Bccthius trouble ? It is to behold evil prevail, and pafs 

whylsVii unpuniftied in a world, which is under the abfo- 

thingshap. foiute direction of a Being who is goodnefs itfclf. 

pen to the , . . 

good, and This, you muft own, is-aftonifhing. But what 
^gs to ftil^ ftrikes .me more is, that while Wickedricfs 
Aecvii. flourifhes and prefcribes the law. Virtue is not 
only deprived of the reward fhe merits, but is 
alfo trampled under foot by the bafe and profli- 
gate, and fufFers the punifhment due to impiety. 
You will fufely agree with me, that it fufnilhes 
matter for exhauftlefs wonder and complaint, that 
fuch things (hould happen in a fyftem condudted 
by a Being all-krjovving and all-^powerful, and 
who certainly wills nothing but what is the beft. 
— Undoubtedly, replied fhe, it would be a matter 
not only of infinite wonder, but it would be 
altogether abfurd and monllrous, if in the well- 
regulated family of fo great a mafter, contemp- 
tible veflels, as you fuppofe, fhould be efleemed 
precious, and precious veflels deemed contemp- 
tible. But this is not fo : for if the confequences 
we have drawn, from the principles laid down, 
are indilputable, you will be obliged to confefs, 
^ that 
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that under the government of God, of whofe reign 
I now fpcak, the good are always powerful, and 
the evil, on the contrary, weak and contemptible ; 
that vice is always punilhed, and virtue conftant- 
ly rewarded j that profperity is ever the Ibt of 
the good, and adverfity infe|)arable firom the 
wicked, Thefe, and other comfortable truths 
of the like nature, which (hall be farther illuf- 
trated, will remove the caufe of^your complaints, 
and reftore your courage and magnanimity.— 
Having formerly, my deareft pupil, exhibited to 
you a piSure of true happinefs, and having fhown 
you where fhe refides, and having premifed every 
thing neceffary for^you to know, I Ihall now trace 
out the way that will lead you to your home. I will 
give your foul wings to foar aloft to the manfions 
on high ; and, eafed of every earthly oppreflion, 
you fhall, under my direftion, by my road, and 
with my vehicles, return fafe and healthful to 
your native country : 

For I can furnifh wings to rife 
From fordid earth, and niount the (kies : 
"Th* exulting foul y upborn "^xtKtbefej 
Heaven's loftieft heights afcends with eafc. 
She flies, more rapid than the wind. 
And leaves the wandVing clouds behind ; 
The gleaming meteors fhe tranfcends i 
Above the globe of air afcends ; 

Then, 
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Then, through the fiery region fprings. 
As lightning quick, with daring wings : 
Next to the planets* manfions foars. 
And their extended rounds explores ,• 
With Phoebus, glorious fource of day ! 
She journeys in his radiant way: 
A foldier now with Mars fhe rides. 
Now chill with aged Saturn glides ; 
She vifits ev*ry planet's dome. 
O'er all the zodiac pleas*d to roam. 

Pcrfifting in her daring flight. 
She foars to ftill a nobler height ; 
Afcends to heav'n's extremeft fphcre. 
Nor interrupts her fwift career, 
Till fhe has reached the blifsful plains 
Of princes, where the Sovereign reigns; 
Where the great Sire in ftate refides. 
And firm his winged chariot guides 5 
With hind unerring holds the rein. 
And rules the world's tumultuous fcene. 

If thus with vent'rous wing you rife. 
And re-afcend your native flcies. 
Tracing your origin, you'll fay, 
*^ This is my country 5 here I'll flay ; 
" I'll ne'er forego thefe bleft abodes, 
*' Thefe glorious manfions fit for gods." 

And (hould you from thofe regions deign 
To throw your eyes to earth again. 
You'll pitying view the wretched fate 
Of tyrants, thron'd in fplcndid flate, 

Doom'd 
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Doom'd ne'er to reach thofe feats of blifs, 
Exil'd from God and happinefs ! 

Ah !- faid I, your promifes are great and delight- :JPhiiofophjr 
fvA; and I nnake no doubt but you will fulfil them, the good 
Let me therefore intreat you, without delay, to ^werflj, 
fatisfy the expeftations you have raifed. — ^You *°^*« 

•^ * ^ evil inipG* 

muft firft be convinced, replied flie, that the good tcnu 
are always poffeffed of power; whilft the wicked 
are entirely deftitute of it. By proving to you 
the one affertion, the other will appear plain: for 
lince good and evil are contrary, if good is power- 
ful, evil muft be impotent; and if the impotence 
of evil is perfpicuous, the ftrength and ftability 
of good muft'be confeffed. But that your con- 
viftion of the propofition I have nqw aflertcd, 
may be the more complete, I fhall proceed to 
prove it, from both thefe principles; eftabliftiing 
the important truth, by arguments drawn fome- 
times from one of thefe topicks, and fometimes 
from the other. 

In men, two things muft concur to produce an 
aftion ; the will, and the power. Both the one 
and the other are fo neceffary, that if either of 
them fail, no efFeft can be produced. A man 
cannot do any thing without the concurrence of 
his will ; and the concurrence of his will is ufe- 
lefs, if he is deftitute of the power of accomplifli- 
ing his purpofe. Hence it is, that if you fee any 
pcrfon defirous of obtaining what he cannot pro- 
cure. 
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cure, you need not doubt but that he wi^nt^ the 
power of obtaining it.— This is a matter fo clear, 
faid I, that it is impoflible to be denied. — ^And 
^if you fee another perfon do what he wills, 
can you doubt that he had the power to do it I 
—By no means.— -But a man is efteemed powcr^ 
ful, in refpedt of what he is able to do; and 
weak, in relation to what he is unable to perform. 
— That, I acknowledge, is true. — Do you rememr 
ber, faid fhe, what I formerly proved, that the will 
of man, however different the objects are which 
it purfues, hath no other end in view but hap- 
pinefs. — I remember diftinftly this has been de- 
mon(trated.«— But do you recoUedl;, it has been' 
' Ihown, that happinefs is the fuprem? good 
of man, and that there is not one who is not de* 
Ikous of this good, lince all purfue happinefs ?-?- 
. No, I cannot be faid to recoUeft it; for it has been 
fo firmly rivetted in my memory, that it is always 
prefent.— All men, therefore, faid flie, the good 
as well as the bad, without diftin<5tion, endeavour 
to acquire good.— Undoubtedly they do.— But 
is it not true likewife, that men by obtaining good 
become good ? — It is an unqucftionable truth.— 
Do good men then obtain what they defire ? — I 
think they do. — But if evil men obtain the good, 
* which they purfue, they can no longer be evil.— 

They cannot, furely.— Since then both the one 
and the other purfue good, which the good only 
acquire, it appears incojnteftablc, that the good 

arc 
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are powerful, and that the wicked are impotent.— 
None can doubt the truth of this, but foch ias either 
know not the differences of things, or are incapa- 
ble of conaprehending the force of any reafoning. 
•^ Again, fai:d (he. If there be two Beings, who 
have the fame end in view, and one of them ac- 
complifhes his purpofe by making ufe of natu- 
ral means, whilft the other has it not in his 
power to purfue that method, but follows a courfe 
not indicated by nature, and does not therefore at- 
' tain his end, but only imitates him who has at- 
tained it J which of thefe two, in your opinion, is 
the moft powerful ? — ^Altho* I have fome idea of 
your meaning, faid I, I beg you would make it 
clear by an example. — You cannot deny, then, 
■that the motion of walking is natural to man? 
—I cannot.— Neither can you have any doubt, 
but that walking is the natural office of the feet ? 
—I can have no doubt, about that.— -If therefore 
a perfon who is able to ufe his feet, walks with 
them, whilft another, who is deprived of this 
power, creeps upon his hands, and endeavours 
to imitate lym who walks 5 which of thefe per- 
fons do you think has the moft power ?-^Go 
on, if you pleafe, faid I i for no man can doubt, 
but that he who is in pofleffion of his natural fa- 
culties, is more powerful than the perfon who is 
deprived of them.*— But the fupreme good, con- 
tinued flie, is the end which the good and bad have 
equally, in view: now the good purfoe this end in 
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the way pointed out by nature, by a courfe of vir- 
tue i whilft the bad drive to acquire this ineftima- 
ble prize, by gratifying a variety of corrupt delires, 
which furcly is not the natural way to procure it. 
Do you differ from me in opinion ? — No, anfwered 
li the conclufion you have drawn is juft. But 
from what I formerly granted, the good muft ne- 
ceflarily be endowed with power, and the bad> on 
the contrary, deftitute of it. — You go before me, 
faid (he, and have prevented me in the confe- 
quence I was about to draw ; and it is a good (ign, 
and gives hope to the phyfician, when Nature 
aflifts, when fhe exerts herfelf, and refifts the ma- 
lady. But as I fee you fo quick in apprehending 
my arguments^ I fhall not fprcad and unfold them 
fs much, but fhall draw them up in a clofer form, 
in what is to follow. — Behold then the great im- 
becillity of the wicked, who cannot even compals 
the end to which their natural difpofition leads 
them, and to which they are in a great meafure, 
as it were, compelled 1 But how much greater 
would it have been, if Nature, which enlightens 
them, had refufed an aid which is fo powerful, 
and almoft irrefiftible. Confider attentively, I ' 
pray you, to what extremity the impotence of fuch 
, men is reduced. For they are not trifles ; they arc 
not frivolous prizes which they defire, and in vain 
purfue; but it is for the chief good, the moft 
eflential of all things, that they languifh -, and 
though to obtain this, they labour night and 

day. 
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day, yet they miferably fail of fuccefs ; whilft the 
power of the virtuous, in acquiring this defirable 
objeft, is eminent and indifputable. But to re- 
turn to our former illuftration : If a perfon who 
walks on foot, has gone fo far that he has no 
more country to traverfe, you efteem him very 
powerful in walking : you muft therefore cer- 
tainly allow that man to be extremely powerful, 
who has obtained the end of his wifhes, the pof- 
feffion of that good beyond which nothing is to 
be defired. As this is the cafe, it plainly follows, 
that the , wicked are totally deftitutc of power. 
For why do they forfake virtue, and purfue vice ? 
Doth this behaviour proceed from tlieir ignorance 
of good ? But is there a greater mark of weak- 
nefs than to be involved in the wretched dark* 
nefs of ignorance? Or, do they know the road 
they ought to purfue, but are led aftray from it 
by their paflions (as the luxurious, for inftance, by 
intemperance), becalife they have not firmnefs 
enough to refift tho temptation of vice ? Does 
not this alfo exhibit the higheft degree of weak^ 
nefs ? Or, finally, do they knowingly and willingly 
give up with virtue, and rufli into wickednefs ? If 
they behave thus, they not only ceafe to be power- 
ful, but they even ceafe to exift : for Beings who 
negle6t to purfue the end common to all things 
that exift, ceafe in reality to be. You are fur- 
prized, perhaps, to hear me aflert, that the wicked, 
who are the majority of the human race, have no 

cxiftence : 
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^exiftence : nothing however is xpoorc true. That 
ahf^ wicked are bad^ I do not deny : but that 
diey^can with propriety be faid to exift, is what I 
wiU not ai^tnit. You may call a carcafe a dead 
Hian^ but you cannot call it properly a man ; 
fo I grants that the vicious are ^profligate men ; 
'but that they have a real exiilence, I cannot ac- 
knowledge : for a thing exifts only fo long as it 
prqferves its rank, its mature, and confticutioti ; 
tbut> when it lofes thefe» it ceafes then to be, as 
It is deprived of what is eflential to its being. 
•But *you may alledge, that the wicked have cer^ 
•tainly a power to aft. This is what I will not 
conteft* But this power is an cSeA of weaknefs^ 
iM)t of ftrength. They can do evil, that is true s 
but this they could not do, if they had retained 
the power of doing good ; and their capacity tp 
do evil, demonftrates ftill more evidently that 
they can do nothing. For fince evil, as we have 
before proved, is nothing * ; it is therefore clear, 
that while the wicked can do evil only, they Cjan 
do nothing. — This, faid I, is abundantly pcrfpi- 
CUOU3. '^ That you may comprehend where- 
in confifts the excellence of this power with 
which the virtuous are endowed, you ought to 
rccoUeft, what was fo lately made evident, that 
nothing is more powerful than the fovcreign good* 
»— This, I told her, I reniembered, — But can. the 
fovereign good, faid ihc, do evil ? — No furely, 

• Page X30. . 
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it cannot.— And can any perfon think that men can , 
do all things ? — No man in his fcnfcs can think ^ 
fc— But men may do cvih — Devoutly do I wifli 
they could not.— Since then, continued fhe, he 
who can do good, can do every thing ; but he 
who can do evil only, has not this defirable 
power; it is manifeft, that» fuch as can do evil, 
have lefs power than they that can do good. 
To this let me add, what has been formerly 
proved, that power is of the number of. the 
things to be dedred'; and that all things de- 
firable have a relation to that good, which 
conftitutes the perfeftion of our nature. But 
the power of committing wickednefs can have 
no relation to that good, therefore it is not to 
be defiredi but as all power is defirable, it is 
evident that the liberty to do evil is not feal. 
power. From the whole of this reafoning, it 
clearly follows, that the good only are endowed 
with power; whilft weaknefs, nay entire impo- 
tence, is what alone falls to the fliare of the wick- 
ed. The opinion of Plato is hereby alfo verified^ 
that the wife only have the power to do what 
they defire * : the wicked may indeed do what 

their 

* This opinion of Plato is taken from the Grorgias.*-In which 
Socrates fays to Polu^ — *< I maintain, O Polus, that the orators aild 
*« the tyrants, as I told you formerly, poflefled in their cities hot a very 
<« circumfcribed power ; for they did nothing, fo to fpeak, which they 
** were defirous to perform, although they did what appeared ttft to 
<* them io thei r own opinion.^* 
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iktir wayward fancies didlatc, but can by no 
means accomplifli their deffrts. They miy ffriVd 
to gratify their paflionsi in vie^ td pr6ciife t6 
themfelves the good whicK they Wifliii but tliis 
good they cannot poflibly accjuire, bec^tife im- 
piety and vice, can neVer conduft to happinifs, 

Monarchs with wonder we behold. 
With dazzling diadems crown'd. 

Shining with purple and with gold. 
With guards encircled round. 

Exalted on their lofty tnrones. 
With boundlefs power elate, 
, They bend the world beneath their frowns. 

And what they will is fate. 

Could we their hidden breafts explore. 

Where reftlefs pafliohs rend. 
Deceived with glaring pomp no more. 

Soon would our wonder end. 

For ah !— *thefe lords of human kind 

Are captives led at will, , 
Of headffrohg tryants fierce and blind. 

That lord it o*er them ftilU 

. Plato iiroT^s likewl^ in the fsn^ treatiicy znd in his Akibt«det» 
.that the wi^ed are nc^ endowed, wit^ power { that it is better to buffer 
an injury .than to cbi^mit one $ that the^opd and the wiiCe are aione 
happy I that the wicked are always miferable, but that they are fiili 
inqrefoKif they elcapeunponrlbed. ...;.*,.>- 

All the above-mentioned points Boe^hiat handles and dUctiflea in 
thia ivth Book, very ingenioufly and acutely. 
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l.ufl:> veQom*d fourcc of fool defires. 

Inflames their maddened fouls ; 
Here Malice lights his vengeful fires. 

Here Rage his billows rolls : 

For more, here reftlefs AvVice craves ; 

Here Envy (lings the hearts 
Succefslefs Hope here loudly raves. 

And leaves a galling foiart. 

With tortVing inmates thus difJrcft^ 

Why envy we the great ?— 
Deprived of freedom, void of reft. 

How wretched is their ftate I 

Do you not then' perceive, continued fhe, RewarJt 
with what infamy vice is difgraced and fullied ; pointed for 
and with what a luftre virtue beanas forth? ^j^*' 
This is a certain proof that the good never go ?'^'?f"** 
unrewarded, and that the bad never efc^jpe with- wicked, 
out puniihment : for in whatever a perlbn doci;, 
he propofes to himfelf an end, and that end is 
in reality the reward he purfqes. Thus they wljp 
.enter the lifts, and engage in the race, have for 
their end the crown, which is the prize cgirj- 
tended for. But we have already fliown th^it 
happinefs is the good fought after, as the c;nd 
of all that a man does. All the hgman race 
therefore propofe to themfelves the lame goo^, 
.as the reward of their aftions. ,Np^w this gopd 

L a "is 
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is infcparable from the virtuous, fince'no ,per- 
fon can properly be called virtuous v^ho is 
deftitute of it; confequently, virtue can never 
want its reward. Let the wicked then rage 
as much as they pleafe againft the wife man, 
they fhall never be able to deprive hini of 
his crown, nor to blaft it upon hi^ head; 
for the wickednefs of another can never tatnilh 
that inherent luftre which is natural to virtue. 
If a man hugs hi'mfclf in the poffeffion of any 
advantage which he has received from another, 
he may be ftript of it, either by the perfon who 
bellowed it upon him, or by others. But as 
the reward of the virtuous is derived from virtue 
. alone, a man cannot lofe this reward, unlefs he 
ceafes to be virtuous. Finally ; fince a reward 
is defired, becaufe it is fuppofed to be a good, 
can we fuppofe, that he who poffefles the good 
itfelf is deprived of the recompence ? But what 
reward does he enjoy ? The faireft, certainly, and 
the richeft of all recompences. Recall to your 
memory the excellent corollary which I formerly 
deduced, and attend to what flows from it. As 
the fupreme good is happinefs, it follows, that 
all good men, for the very reafon that they arc 
good, become happy; but if they are happy, 
they muft of neceflity alfo become Gods. Thus 
divinity is the recompence of the good; a reward 
which no time can impair, no power can diminifh, 
no wickednefs can obfcure. As matters are thus 

conftituted, 
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tonftituted, no wife man can entertain a doubt, 
but that punifliment likcwife is infeparablc from 
the wicked : for good being as oppofite to evil, 
as punifhment is to reward -, it is apparent, that if 
there be a recompence for good, there muft, on 
the contrary, be a chaftifement for evil : and as 
the reward of the virtuous is virtue herfelf, fo 
vice is the punifliment of the vicious. But who- 
ever is chaftifed with a punifhment, acknowledges 
that he is afflifted with an evil. If therefore the 
wicked did rightly underftand themfelves, they 
would never fuppofe that they are exempted from 
punifliment, when vice, the word of all evils, not 
only afilifts them, but pollutes and entirely de- 
praves them. But let us contemplate the punifli- 
ment of the wicked, as it fliands in oppofition to 
the reward of the good. You have been taught 
lately by me *, that every thing which exifl:s pre- 
ferves the unity which confliitutes its being, and 
that evefy thiVig which preferves this, is good ; 
confequently, every thing which exiflis muft alfo 
appear to be good. Hence it again follows, that 
every thing which ftrays from what is good, 
ceafes to be: the wicked therefore muft ceafe to 
be what they were : but that rhey were formerly 
men, their human fliape, which ftill remains, tef- 
tifies. By degenerating into wickednefs, then, 
they muft ceafe to be men. But as virtue aloqe 

f Pages 119, 120* 
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can -exalt a man above what is human; fo it is 
on the contrary evident, that vice, as it divefts 
him of his nature, maft fink him below humani* 
ty : you ought therefore by no means to con^ 
fider him as a man whom vice has rendered 
vicious. Tell me — What difference is there be- 
twixt a wolf * who lives Jjy rapine, and a robber, 
whom the defire of another's wealth ftimulates 
to commit all manner of violence ? Is there any 
thing that bears a ftronger refemblance to a 
wrathful dog who barks at paffengers, than a 
man whofe dangerous tongue attacks all the 
world ? What is liker to a fox, than a cheat, 
who fpreads his fnares in fecret to undermine and 
ruin you ? to a lion, than a furious man, who 
is always ready to devour you ? to a deer, thai^ 
a coward, who is afraid of his own (hadow ? to 
an afs, than a mortal, who is flow, dull, and in- 
tlolent ? to the birds of the air, than a man 
volatile and inconflant ? and what, in fine, is a 
/ debauchee, who is immerfed in the loweft fepr 
fual gratifications, but a hog who wallows in 
the mire ? Upon the whole, it is an ynquef- 



f- 



* Thus Epi£Vetuft in Arrian : By meant of this animal kindred, 
Ibme of' us, deviating towards it, become like woWes, faithleft, in* 
itdious, and mifchievous ; others, lijce lions, wild, and fatage, and on* 
tamed ^ but iaott of us foxes, and wretches even among brutes : for 
what t\fk is a ilanderous and ill-natured man, thanafox/or foine« 
thing yet more wretched and -mean ? See then and take heed diat yoo 
do not become fuch wretches. 

Mrs. Carter's Tnmilation, B. !• ch. iii« feSt. a. 

tionablc 
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tionable truth, that a man who forfakes virtue^ 
ceafesto be a man; and as it is impoflible that 
he can afcend in the fcale of beings, he muft of 
necelfity degenerate and fink into a beaft* 

Ulyffes' wandVing fails, Jong tpft 
By ftorms, arriv'd on that fam'd coaft 
Where, offspring of the god of day, 
Circe the fair bears foyereign fway. 

The dame the wand'rers entertains 
With magic draughts and foothingftrains; 
Changed by her wonder-working hand. 
Which wide o'er nature bears command. 
Ulyffes' mates, her wondVing guefts. 
The .faces wear and forms of beafts;-^ 
The lion's awful form and rqar 
While one affumes, one grunts a boar s 
Chang'd to a wolf, while this laments 
His fate, — in howls he pours his plaints; 
Whilfl: that a tyger's afpeft wears, 
But mild and yoid of rage appears* 

.Th' 4^cadian god * no fooner found 
. .His hero in her fetters bound. 

But ftrait he breaks her potent charni. 

And fets Ulyfles free from harix). 

But ah ! the fage's headlong crew 

^"itheir, treacherous bevVage ftill renew. 

Till, turnM to fwine, theyxhange their fpocl, 

And roam for acorns in the wood* 

♦ mercury. 
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. Of man's fair form and fpeech bereft. 
No trace of former likenefs left, 
Their fouls unalterM 'wail their fate, 
Bafe brutal forms to animaite. 
But weak the power in herbs that dwells ; 
Bounded the dame's enchanting fpells ; 
O'er matter tho' their force prevails. 
To change the heav'n-born foul it fails j-r 
Entire remains th' immortal part. 
Beyond the reach of magic art. 

More potent Vice, and full of harms. 
More to be fear'd than Circe's charms i 
Her poifon quenches Reafon's ray. 
And fteals the man entire away ; 
Sinks him to brute in heart and head— 
The human form unaltered. 

I agree with you, faid I, and acknowledge that 
the vicious are not unjuftly called beafts ; for 
though they preferve the human form, with re- 
gard to the faculties of the foul they are really 
metamorphofed into brutes. But I heartily wifh 
that their wicked and ferocious minds, which 
burn with rage to annoy the good, had not the 
power of hurting them.— The wicked haye no 
fuch power, replied fhe, as. I fhall fliow yqu. in a 
little time. But if this power, lyhich they arc 
fuppofed to have, and of which you fo heavily 
complain, were taken from them, they would-be 
relieved of the greatcft part of their punifhment : 

for 
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For certain it is, though it may appear incredi- 
ble to many, that the wicked are more unhappy 
when they can accomplifti their evil defigns, than 
when they want the power to perpetrate them: 
bccaufe, if it is ah unhappincfs to will evil, ic 
is ftill a greater to have the power to execute it i 
for, if bad men were divefted of this power, their 
wicked defires would languifh without efFeft. 
Since mifery, then, is annexed to the will, and to 
the power of doing evil, and alfo to the accom- 
pliftiment of it, it neceflarily follows, that they 
who have the will and the power to do evil, and 
who adtually commit it, are trebly miferable.-^ 
This I muft confefs, faid I ; but at the fame time 
I earneftly wifti that the wicked were fpeedily de- 
livered from this mifery; I mean, that they were 
deprived of the power of doing hurt. — They ftiall 
be ftript of this power, added fhe, fooner perhaps 
than you would wifh, or than they themfclves 
imagine: for there is nothing that glides away 
in the narrow bounds of human life, however 
flow and imperceptible its progrefs may be, which 
to an immortal foul can appear to have a very 
long duration. The mod flattering hopes of the 
wicked, the lofty edifices of their criminal pro- 
jefts, are often overturned by unforefeen acci- 
dents. But the fubverfion of thefe puts a ftop 

to the progrefs of their mifery ; for this good 
reafon, that if wickednefs renders a man mifer- 
able. he muft become more and more fo the 

longer 
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Icipger ;he continues wicked ; and fuch pcrfons 
I fliould believe to be infinitely miferable, if death 
di^ not come and put a period to their wicked* 
^fs: for if the confeqqencc I have drawn frorp 
4l^c \lnh?^ppi^efs of the wicked is .true, it is c;yi- 
d|qnt, that a mifery which is eternal, is nothing 
•jte;& ^han an infinite mifery. — This confequepcc, 
jC^id I, .appears to me wonderful, and difficult to 
(be^^flfepted to; neverthelefs I muft pwn th^t it i$ 
^rfe^ly conforniable to what has been elftablifh- 
4tA. You think juftly, replied (he; ,becaufe he 
r^w^bo cfteems it difficult to aflent to a conclufion, 
,Qygbt either to fhow that the premifes are falfc, 
.pr th^t the confelquence is unfairly drawn; for if 
.t}>e premifes are. eftabliffied, and the conclufion 
.fairly deduced, he can have no reafon to rejeft it* 
Tbewick- iBut what J am now going to communicate to 
fcrchaftifc- ,you IS not lefs furprizing, though it neceflarily 
^^ier'* ;flp.w« from the fame premifes. — What is thatjf 
than if they pray P—That the wicked, who fuffi^r the chaflifc- 

liad been ^* . 

exempted .ii^i^t which they merit, are happier than they 
aiXieflt. fWPwl^ l?*ve been, if juftice had allowed their 
.crimes, to have efcaped unpuniflied. To conviijoe 
»ypuof this, I will not confine myfclf to common 
^apd popular argunoents; that punifliipent cor- 
jc£^s bad morals; that the fear of chaftif^nrient 
,J^?ds back to the right way; and that tl^c,fuf- 
jieriags of the wicked deter from vice : but, Ic^y- 
• .iog theie things entirely out of the qucftion,J 

^am perfuaded th^t the wicked, whofe crimes re- 

main 
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xnain, ^npinii&ed> .become much more unhappjr 
in another way.— In what way do you mean ?— 
Ha^ wc not %reed> added fhe, that the goo^ 
are happy, and the wicked xniferable ?-^Wc hav** 
»-<£ut if you mix fome good with the tnrfery of 
a nnan^ will not he be more happy than another 
whofe mifery is pure, entire, and, without any 
mixture of ^ood?— Certainly he wilL^<— Again— ^ 
If the unhappinefs of the latter, who is deprived / 
^f every good, is encreafed by additional mifery^ 

^oes he not become much more wretched than 

* 

he whofe diftrefs is allayed by the participation 
of fome goodf — Unqueftionably he doqs.~:Thc 
wicked, then, continued (he, even when they a^-p 
puniihed, have a degree of good annexed to their 
condition, to wit, the punifliment itfelf, which 
cannotbe an evil, becaufe it isjuft; and^ on tho 
contrary, when they efcape punilhment, their 
mifery is encreafed by another evil, which is this 
very exemption from punifliment: for did not 
you yourfelf confefs, that this exemption was an ' 
jtvil ?*— I own I did. — The wicked, then, faid fhe^ 
are much more unhappy .when they enjoy an un- 
rperited impunity, than when they fuffer a chaf- 
tifemeht which they defcrve: b^t that it is 
juft to punilh the wicked, and unjuft that they 
ihould efcape with impju/iity, is a truth which .,^^_ 
cannot be denied.— ^Nobody, faid I, denies it.— 
Nor can aAy man deny, added (he, but that every , 

thing which is juft, i$ goodi and that, on the 

contrary. 
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eontrary, every thing which is unjuft, is evil.— 
This, faid I, neceflarily follows, from the conclu- 
fions formerly deduced. But tell me, I befeech 
you ; Is . there any punifliment for fouls after 
death? — Undoubtedly, replied flie; and gr^at 
ones too. I am of opinion, however, that they 
are inflifted for different purpofes ; fomc with 
tigour to punilh *, and others with clemency to 
purify and meliorate. But it is not my defign 
at prefent to enlarge upon this fubjeft. I hav^ 
been employed hitherto in proving that the 
power, of the wicked, which appeared to you the 
nrtoft Ihameful thing in the univerfe, is, in reality, 
nothing -, that their wickednefs never efcapes un- 

♦ punifhed, 

• Commentators imagine that Boethius here acl^nowlecigesy not 
pnly as a chriftian, but a catholick, that Come wicked men are con- 
demned to eternal puni(hments ; whilft others, whofe wickednefs is 
not fo great, are purified and refined by fufFerings. But as it is 
fhilbfophy who is made to deliver her opinion, it is more probable 
that (he here exprefTeS the fentiments of the Platonifls or of the Py« 
thagoreans, which were, that the fouls of fome perfons were fo im« 
pious, that they could not be cleanfed from their pollution by any 
purgation whatever, and that they were therefore condemned to eter- 
nal punifhments j but that others, whofe crimes were not fo heinous, 
after undergoing a variety of fufFerings, were admitted to the plea- 
fures of elyfium. Thus Virgil, in his 6th Eneid : 

Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorupi 
^ V. -Supplicia expendunt $ alise panduntur inanes 

- Sufpenfae ad ventos ; aliae fub gurgite vafto 
Infe£lum eluitur fcelus, aut exuritur igni ^ 
Quifque fuos patimur manes ; exinde per ampluni 
Mittimur Eiyfium, et pauci Iseta arva tenemus. 

Tha 
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puniftied, notwithftanding the difagreeable idea 
you entertained to the contrary : that their liberty 
to do evil, which you wiflied might foon come to 
an end, is not of long duration : that the longer 
it continues, they are fo much the more mifera- 
ble; and that if it were to continue for evcr> 
their mifery would be infinite: that, in fine, if 
the wicked efcaped by an unjuft exemption frortl 
punifhment, they would be more unhappy than 
if they were chaflifed according to dleir demerits ; 
and confequently, that they are never more ri-^ 
goroufly punifhed, than when they are fuppofed 
not to fufFer for their crimes. — I have attended 
carefully to your reafoning, faid I, and it appears 
to me convincing and conclufive : but if 1 were 
to take the opinions of mankind upon thefe 
fubjedt^, your arguments would be fo far from 
gaining their afTent, that it would be difficult to 
find a perfon that would liften to them. — I am of 
your opinion, replied fhe: for mankind are fo. 
accuftomed to darknefs, that they cannot fix their 
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^The relicks of inveterate vice they wear. 
And fpots of fin obfcene in every face appear | 
f'or this are various penances enjoined , 
And fume are hung to bleach upon the wind $ 
Some plungM in waters, others purgM in fires. 
Till all the dregs are drainM, and all the ruft expires } 
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eyei upon the light of a truth which dazzles thetxu 
They are like thofe birds that fee clearly by 
nighty but whofe weak (ight cannot bear the 
iplendor c^day : whilft they pay no regard to the 
eftabliflied order of things^ but confider <onty the 
gratification of their own paflions ; it is not won** 
derful^ that they ihould think there iis a happineii 
in the liberty of doing evil;^ and in exemptioQ 
from puniihment. — But as to you> my pupil^ do 
you attend to the law, which is engraved upoa 
your own heart *• If you conform your mind to 
ffhsLt is good^ you need not be anxious about a 
reward from the hand of a judge >•— you have 
by your behaviour become one of the moft exceU 
lent of human kind. But if you purfue evil^ you 

• The true law, fays Cicero, is right reafon, conformable to the na* 
tlU*t of things I con'ftsfnti eternal, ciiiFufifd thro^ all i which calls us to 
daty-by comnfandtng, deters us from iin by forbidding ; ifhith never 
lofes its influence with the^ood, nor ever preferves itfvith the wicked. 
'This cannot poflibly be over-ruled by any other law, nor abrogated iti 
atit whdle, or in part ; nor can we be abfolved from it, either by the 
ftdsCte Drby the people $ nor afe we to feelcftt^ other comment or inter* 
preter of it, but itfelf ; nor can there be one law at Rome, another at 
Athens ; one now, another hereafter ; but the fame eternal, immutable 
law comprehends all nations, at all times, under one common mafter 
and governor*of aH, God. He is the inventor, propounder^ ena£ler 
of the law j and whoever will not obey it/ muft firft renounce himfelf 
and throw off*the nature of man: by doing which, he will fuffer the 
greateft punilhment, tho* he (hould efcape all the other torments which 
are c6mmdi11y believed to be prepared for the wicked. 

Fragment df Cicero from Book III. of his Republick, in 
* La6lantit]s. Tranllated by Dr. Middleton.— Life of Cicero^ 
vol.'iii. p* 3); I, 352. 

Thiff VSihiable fragment of Cicero is an excellent defcription of con-' 
icience, or the moral fenfe» 

need 
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httA no other ehaftifcment ; — you have degraded 
yourfelf into a lower order of beings. Thur; 
if with a fixed attention, and banilhcd every 
thbiight befides, you contenrplatc alternately the 
radiant heaven, and fordid earth; by th6 vely 
nature of vifion, you will now fuppofc yourfelf 
etalted to the flars, and anon involved in the 
cUy.— •! know that the vulgar, continued flie, 
do not refleft upon thefe things. What then? " 
ihall we take them 4s nnodels, whonnt bfefofc we 
affirmed to refennble the beads ? If a pcrfon de- 
prived of fight, and who had even forgot that he 
ever had it, fliould affert that he has every hunn^^n 
fslculty in perfedion ; fhould we be fo weak as 
to believe, that fuch as retain the iife of their 
eyes were become. blind ? But as the vulgar reje6k 
ill the foregoing reafoning, they will alfo rdTufe 
their affent to what I am now going to propofe, 
tho' it is fupported by arguments equally ftrong; 
and conclufive ; to wit, that perfons who comm^ 
^ fnjury are more unhappy than thofe who hffer 
Cne.-^I am extremely defirous, faid I, to hear you 
prove this point. — Do you deny, replied (he, that 
fivefy wicked rtian deferves punrfhttient ? — No, I 
do riot.— Arid you are fatisfied, from a gre^t Va- 
riety of proofs, that the wicked are miferable ?— 
Uhqiieft ion ably they arc. — Again :-— You have ho 
doubt but that every man who nierits punifliment 
1^ hiiftf^ble ? — ^To this I agree. — But if you were 

3 appointed 
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appointed a judge, on which of the two would 
you inflidt punilhmentj op him who hath com- 
mitted, or on him who hath fufFered the injury ? 
*— I would not hefitate a moment in punifliing the 
offender, in reparation of the injury done to the 
party offended. —But ftill you would reckon the 
injuring perfon more unhappy than he who had 
fuffered the wrong ?— I certainly would. — Thus 
then, added flie, for thefe reafons, and for others 
which flow from the fame principle, that vice, 
from the bafencfs of its nature, renders men 
It is better miferable i it is evident, that when an injury is 

to fuffer an, ..»rr-#-i 

injury, donc to any man, it is the caule of mifery to the 

^mmft ^^^*" *> ^"^ "^^^ ^° ^^ fufferer. But our plead- 
•»^» crs at the bar, continued fhe, are of a different 

opinion, as they ftrive to excite the compaflion 
of the judges in favour of thofe who have fufftrcd 
cruelty and oppreflion, whereas pity is more juft- 
ly due to the oppreffors ; who ought therefore to 
be conduced to judgment, as the fick are to the 
phyfician, not by angry, but by friendly and com- 
paflionate accufers, that they may be cured of 

• It 18 no paradox to fay, that by nature man is gehtle, and focial, 
and faithful. — How then is it a parodox to fay, that when he is whtpt, 
or innprifoned, or beheaded, he is not hurt ? If he fufFers nobly, doth^iot 
he come off even the better, and a gainer ? But he is the perfon hurt, i 
^ho fuifers the moft miferable and fhameful evils, who inftead of • 
nan, becomes a wolf, a viper, or a hornet. 

Mrs. Carter's Arrian, B. IV, c, i. f. 13. 

> 
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their vices by the phyfick of chaftifement* I 
am^ therefore^ of opinionj that no pleaders ought 
to be employed to defend the guilty. I either 
wilh them to relinquifh it altogether, or to join 
the party of the accufers ; for I cannot difcovcr 
how they may be ufeful in any other way. 
Were it poflible for the wicked to obtain a 
flight view of the charms of that virtue which 
they have forfaken ; and could they but perfuade 
themfelves, that, by palling through the difciplinc 
of chaftifemcnt, they fhould be purified from the 
ftains of vice, and reftored to virtue; they furely 
would not confider the difcipline as an evil, neither 
would they implore the afliftance of an advocate 
to defend them i but, without hefitation, they 
would fubmit themfelves to the will of their 
judges and their accufers. Etence it is the 
wife are not fufceptible of hatred : for none but 
a madntian hates the good -, and to hate the wicked 
is fully as irrational j for their propenfity to vice 
is really as much adifeafe of the mind, as any of 
tjic ordinary human diftempers is of the, body. 
Kow as a perfon fufFering under a difeafe is not an 
objeft of refentment, but claims our companion ; 
we have ftill more reafon to pity, and not to hate 
thofe unhappy perfo;is over whom vice, the nioft 
deplorable of all diftempers^ has gained tbf 
dominion. 



M Deluded 
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Deluded men, yoar breafts what frenzies fway. 
With impious hand to ciat life's brittle thread ? 

If death you wilhi intent to feize his prey. 
Death eeafelcfs urges on his rapid deed* 

Tofavage beafts a helplefs prey c*Ji6s*d, ' 
To lions, tygers, and the foaming boar ; 

With deadly ills on every fide inclbs'd; .' 
iToilf^Avords why ftain you in yofur own warni 
gore? • ■ 



.J 
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What demon drives ybu, tW you differ wide 

In manners, ki^d in judgment difkgrce, 
* Headlong to pluHge in wa^'s tumultuous tidt^, ' 
And furidus urge eadi other's deftiny ? 

Ye greatly '^rr — your fciids corttpofe, awd cesde^ 
: Ct^t lavage men, to riet th^s in blodd : • • 
To rrttrit giv^ its due ; dtlight in peaec i; 
PUy J^kewcked, and> revere the ^ood. 

Hire I thterpofed, «nd fatd, I now plamlf 
perceive the nature of that happinefs and ofthalt 
mifery wfcich are effcntiaWy ^and inft^arably ta- 
hbcedtb the virtues and the vices of ?he de- 
fcrvinfg andithe bafe. But in this fortune, irt wfaitli 
thi vulgappiitiuoh aivalcre, Iclearly dhfcov^ a 
mixture of good and evil: for no wife rA 
ever preferred exile, indigence, and ignominy, to 
^the po^ffipn of riches,, honour, and power, and 

to 
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to the happincfs of living with eftecm in the 
boforh of his own country : and wifdom really 
Ifaities with a greater luftrc when her votaries are 
at the head of a flate> and communicate their 
happy influence to the people under their di- 
rcftion; and particularly, when imprifonment, 
tortures, and th.e other puniflimcnts ordained by 
the laws, are employed only for the chaftifcment 
of bad citizens, for whom they were at firft 
inftituted. Why then Ihould things undei^go fo 
unnatural a change ? Why (hould the worthy fufFer Bocthlus 
the puniftiment due to crimes, and the profligate complaint 
rob the virtuous of their rewards ? I am j^reatly that pre- 
amazed at thefe Irregularities, and I am extremely ^rW? 
dcfirous to learn from you the reafon of fo unjuft 
a diftributidn. I fhould be indeed lefs furprized, 
if r could perfuade myfelf that chance had the 
diredkion, and was the caufe of all this confufion 
in the univerfe. But I am overwhelmed with 
aftonifliment when I refleft, it is God that di- 
reds all events; and though he often beftows ' 
dcfirablc things upon the good, and inflidls 
things grievous upoii the wicked j yet, on the 
contrary, he frequently affiifts the good, ahd dif^ 
p^nfes to the wicked all that they wifh. So thac 
I cannot comprehend, unlefs you explain it to 
me, what difference there is betwixt the effects 
of his providence, and the operations of blind 
Fortune. — It is not at all furprizing, replied fhe, 
m you do not know wherein the order cftafeliihed 

Ma in 
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in the univerfe confiftsj that you Ihould imagine 
you fee irregularities in it» aftd things done with- 
out defign: but though you be ignorant of the 
reafon of fo excellent an order, never entertain a 
doubt, whilft a good governor prefides over the 
world, but every thing is rightly, conduced, and 
as it ought to be. 

Round the pole, in fair array. 
Circulates the Bear his way i 
Slow Bootes drives his wain 
Nightly o'er th' ctherial plain. 
And his courfe compleated nigh. 
Dips a while in nether (ky : 
Stare the crowd, and ftrive to guefs 
The caufe of thefe appearances ! 

Cynthia's orb at full, grows pale. 
Shadows dark her difk afTail ; 
Stars, her fplendor hid before. 
Stud the heav'n's wide concave o'er ; 
Struck the vulgar with alarms ! 
Labouring moon to free from charms, 
R^nd with founding brafs the air- 
Weary heav'n with ceafelefs pray'r. 

None admire when Boreas raves. 
And the tempcfts raife the waves i 
Wonder none, when Sol's warm ray 
Melts the hills of fnow away ! ' 

Open here the caufes lie, 
Pcrfpicupua to every eye i 

Things 
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Things whofe caufcs arc not plain. 
Vex and difcompofc the brain j 
Each appearance rare or new, 
Grov'ling minds with terror view. 

Sloth unthinking drive away. 
Illume the mind with fcience* ray; 
Fear and wonder foon will ceafe. 
And man pofTefs his foul in peace. 

We ought undoubtedly, faid I, to banifli floth, 
and drive to increafe in kpowledge. But as 
it belongs to you to difcover the mod fecret 
caufes, and to unveil things wrapt up in d^rk- 
ncfs, 1 befeech you to deliver me from my pre- 
fcnt perplexity, and to explain the myftery I men- 
tioned to you.— -You prbpofe to me, replied flie 
with a fmile, the mod intricate of all queftions> 
which I am afraid all our arguments will not be 
fufficient to folve : for the fubjeft is of fuch a 
nature, that when we have lopped off one diffi- 
culty, like the heads of the hydra, innumerable 
others immediately fpring upj fo that there would 
be no end of them, did we not feize and quell 
thefe growing doubts by a quick apd vigorous 
effort of the mind. The queftion then, whereof 
you want a folution, is involved in the five follow- 
ing points, which it will be neceflfary to illuf- 
trate: i. The limplicity or unity of Provi- 
dence. 2. The order and chain of Dcftiny. 3. Un- 
cxpeftcd events attributed to chance.. 4. The 

M 3 prcfciencc 
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prefciencc of God and divine predeftination. 
« 5. The liberty of the hunaan will. — ^You are un- 
doubtedly fenfihle that thefe arc very' arduous 
and perplexing fubjefls : but as a knowledge 
of them is a part of the medicine I propofed 
for your cure, and will contribute much to it; 
I fhall enxploy the fhort time that remains to 
mCy in giving you fome light and infownation 
of thefe particulars. Whilft I purfue, in a con- 
nefted chain^ that train of reafoning which the 
fubjeft fuggefts, I fliall deprive you of the plea* 
fure yoii receive from the harmony of my verfes* 
—Do as you pleafe, with regard to that.— She 
then rcfumed her difcourfe, as it were, from a 
new fource of topicks, and argued as follows. 

The production of all things, the renewal and 

gradual progrefllon of whatever is liable to 

change; every thing, in a word, that is moved, 

derives its caufes, order, and forms, from the 

immutability of the divine underftanding. Now, 

the divine underftanding, tho' fingle, and in itfelf 

uncompounded, employs a variety of means^or 

inftruments for conducing the affairs of the uni- 

Phiiofophy vcrfe. Thefe me^ns, when we confidw them 

whaTpro- only as they exift in the divine Intelligence, arc 

videncc 18, -vy^^hat ^c Call Providcncc * ; but when contemplat- 

and what * 

Fate or * Boethius (peaks here as a metaphyHcian with regard to the di? iM 

l/eluny. ]frovidSnce, which the heathens rcprefemed uncfcr the figurt of a 

Roman lady, who. held a fcepter in her one hand, and feepned to point 

with it, to a globe placed at her feet j intimating thereby that (he go* 

vf rned the worlds as a good mother of a family. 
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ed, ia relation to the things which receive motion 
and order from them^ this is what the antients 
calkd Deftiny*. So that if we refledl with 
attcntioa on the efficacy of the one and the 
other, their difference will eafily appear. For 
Providence is that intelligence, or divine rea- 
fon, which relides in the fovercign mafter of 
the univerfe, an4 direds all things; whilft 
Peftiny i^ that inherent date or condition of 
moveable things, by means whereof Providence re- 
tains them in th^ order and arrangement in which 
Ihe has placed them. Providence, therefore, at 
one and the fame time, comprehends all things, 
however different, however multiplied they be ; 
but Deftiny gives motion to every particular 
thing, in the mean tifne appointed, and in 
the place and under the forni appropriated 
to it. So that the model of this order of 
things, when we confider it, as wrapt up in the 
divine Intelligence, is Providence; whereas the 
accomplilhmeqt of the fame order, drawn forth 
and executed in the courfe of time, is Deftiny, 



%6j 



• Or Fate. Quid enim, fays Minutius Felix, aliud eft fatum, 
quam quod de uno quoque noftrum Deus eifatus eft? qui cum poifet, 
. pixTcire materianii promeritis et qualitatibus Hngulorum etiam fata 
deteripinat. 

«* .What thercfbre elfe is fate, but the fentence which God pronounces 
' with regard to every one of us ? who, as he knows before-hand our 
frame, the materials of which we are compofed, determines, according 
to our defertsand qualitiesj the fate or condition of every individual/* 
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Tho* the difference betwixt tbefe be apparent, 
the one neverthelefs depends on the other ; fince 
the order of Dcftiny is but an emanation frdm 
the fimplicity or unity of Providence. For 
as a workman, who has formed in his head the 
plan of a work which he is defirous to finifh, 
executes it afterwards, and produces in procefs of 
time all the different parts of the model which 
he has conceived i fo God, in the plan of his 
Providence, difpofes every thing to be brought 
about, in a dcrtain order and in a proper time ; 
and afterwards, by the miniftry of Deftiny, he ac- 
complifhes what he has thus planned, in confor- 
mity to that order and that time. Whether 
it be by the agency of fpirits *, attendants upon 

Providence, 

* " Whether it be by the agency of fpirits, attendants upon Pro- 
vidence, that Deftiny operates, or by a foul, or by the miniftry of 
the whol(^ frame of nature, or by the influence of the ftars, or by the 
power of angels, or the unwearied induftry of demons ; or whether it 
be by any one of thefe, or by all of them together, that 'the chain of 
• Deftinyisformed."— — WhatBoethius means by the agenc)i of fpirits, 
attendants upon Providence, as diftinfl from the angels, I do not un- 
derftand. — By a foul, he probably means the foul of the world, ac- 
coi;ding to Plato : for it was Plato's opinion, that God, who deHgned 
the univerfe (hould be as perfe6l as poflible, animated it with a foul 
or fpirit to govern it, to reprefs the difcord of the elements, and to 
preferve harmony in it. •< By the miniftry of the whole frame of na- 
ture." — Boethius, in allufion to the dodlrine of the Stoicks, under- 
ftands by this, the divine reafon extending over all the works of the 
' univerfe, or that law of God's providence by which he governs the 
world, xoyoc, »a6' ov Mo-fMi ^igfaytTaj — Diog. Laert. L. vii. § 149. — 
<* By the influence of the ftars :'* — * Moft men,' fays Pliny, in his »d 
Book of Natural Hiftory, * believe that their deftiny depends upon 

« the 
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providence, that Deftiny operates, or by a foul, or 
by the miniftry of the whole frame of nature, or ' 

by the influence of the ftars, or by the power of 
angels, or the unwearied induftry of demons j or 
whether it be by any ond of thefe things, or by all 
of them together, that the chain of Deftiny is 
formfedj it is evident Providence is the inva- 
riable, the fimple, and uncompounded train of 
conducing every thing J and that Deftiny is the 
fluAuating contexture and temporal arrangement 
of thofe things which Providence his ordained to 
be done. Hence it appears, that the things « 
fubordinate to Deftiny, are alfo under the do- 
minion of Providence, which controls and rules 
Deftiny itfclf : whereas there are fome things 
placed under the immediate diredtion of Pro- 
vidence, which are exempted from thejurifdic- 
tion of Fate 5 and thefe are fuch as are placed 
near to the Divinity himfclfi the ftability of which, 
upon that account, is fo great, that they are not 
afFcdted with the movements of Deftiny. — To 



« the influence of the ftar that preiided'at their birth.' 'This opinion,* 
he adds, * has made a great progrefs, not only among the ignorant, 
* but fcven among the learned.* It was, in fa^, an opinion that almoft 
univerfally prevailed for many ages. Hence judicial aftrology, or the 
art of foretelling things by the ftars, was heretofore fhidied and held 
in the higheft efteem ; but is now defervedly contemned and ex- 
ploded. " By the power of angels, or the indudry of the demons.'* 

—By the angels we are to underftand the inferior gods and good genii 
of the Platonifts and Stoicks j and by the demons are meant the evil 
genii of thefe philofopbers. 
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comprehend my idea, figure to yourfelf fcveraj 
globes revolving round one conimon centre. ' 
Now, that which is innermoft, as it approaches ' , 
neareft to t\it Jimpliciiy $/ the middle pointy or 
centre, becomes itfclf as it were a centre to the 
globes placed without it, round which they roll i 
whilft the outermoft of them, revolving in a 
vrider circumference the farther it is from the 
centre, defcribes «a larger fpace i but if this out- 
ermoft fphere, or any thing whatever, fhould 
be joined aqd annexed to the middle point, 
you muft allow it will partake of its fimpli-' 
city and (lability, and will lofe that tendency 
to motion and change, which all things pnore 
remote from the centre are condemned to.— 
By a like manner of reafoning, we conclude, 
that the further any thing is removed from the firft 
Intelligence, it is fo much the more under the 
controul of Dcftinyj whereas, on the contrary, the 
nearer any thing approaches to that Intelligence, 
which is the centre of all things, it becomes more 
ftable, and lefs dependent upon Deftiny. And if 
•we fuppofe that the thing in queftion is joined 
to the immutability of the Supreme Intelligence, it 
then becomes immoveable, and does not at all de« 
pend upon the neceffity of fate. Therefore, as 
reafoning is to the underitanding \ as that wbiqh 
is produced is to that which exifts of itfelf; 
as lime is to eternity j and as the circurnferencc 
to the center; fo is the moveable order of 
5 Deftiny 
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Deftiny to the ftable rionplkity of Proiridence. It 
is tJiis chain o( deftiny which mayes the heavens 
aad the ftars> which pi»€fcrve3 the harmony that 
jtigns among the elements, and caufes them to 
aflume forms infinitely varied. It is this which 
renews every thing that is once produced, by 
preferving the fecundity of fexes and of feeds. It 
is this Hkewife that conftrains the a6lions and 
fortunes of men, by caufes, the conneflion whereof 
cannot be broken ; which, as they derive their origin 
from an immoveable Providence, nnuft, like it, be 
alfo immoveable. In this manner ar^ all things 
well conduifled, as the fimplicity refiding in the . 
divine xmderftanding produces that invariable or- 
der of caufes ; and this order, by its own inherenc 
immutability, restrains things in their nature muta- 
ble, and preferves them from all irregular wander* 
ing and fluftuation.— Hence, to ignorant mor«* 
tals, who cannot comprehend this order, things 
appear irregular and confufed; the condition 
of all things neverthelefs is fuch, that they are 
dire6led and impelled by it to their good: for . 
there is nothing done merely for the fake of evil, 
even by the wicked themfelves, who in their re-^ 
fearches after good, as I have clearly proved to 
you, are led aftray from it by delufive error; but 
in no wife by that pure order which flows from 
the centre of the Supreme Goodnefs, which can- 
not poflibly miflead any creature from its origin. 
£(Ut you . may perhaps fay^^ How can there be a 

more 
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more unequal diftribution of events^ than that 
proiperous and calamitous things Ihould be al- 
ternately dealed to the virtuous j whilft the 
wicked are^ in like manner^ delighted with the 
enjoyment of what they wi(h, and anon dif- 
trefled with the evils which they abhor? But 
what then ? Can you affirm that men's under- 
fiandings are fo infallible as to difcover whether 
thofe whom they believe virtuous or wicked, 
are fo in reality ? You know well that their 
judgments differ widely upon this point ; and 
that perfpns, who by fome are thought worthy of 
a reward, are by others deemed deferving of 
puniihment. But let us fuppofe that a man 
could with certainty diftinguiih the good from 
the bad ; we muft fuppofe him in this cafe able 
to explore the frame and contexture bf the hu- 
man mind, with the fame accuracy as anatomifls 
do that of the body : for without this knowledge, 
it would be as impoffible for him to diftinguiih 
men of worth from their oppofites, as it would 
be for one ignorant of the art of phyfic to 
fay why bitter aliments agree with fome men's 
conftitutions, and fweet with thofe of others j 
or why certain maladies are relieved by le- 
nitives, and others by powerful remedies. 
Thoojgh thefc efFefts be furprizing to the ig- 
norant, they are not fo to the phyfician who 
knows the conftitution of the human body, the 
caufes of difeafes, and their cures. But what, J 

pray 
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pray you, conftitutes the health of the mind^ but 
virtue ? and whence are its maladies cjerived^ bui 
from vice ? Who is it that difFufcs bleffings upon 
mankind and faves them from evil, but God 
alone, who is the guide and phyfician of fouls f 
]^ho, from the exalted obfervatory of his Provi- 
dence, beholds all the wants of his creation, fees 
what is necefTary to every individual, and beftows 
it upon them. Fjcom this fource is derived that 
.wonderful miracle, fbe order of deftiny j a miracle 
wrought. by tb^ wifdbm of God, which aftoniflies 
ignorant mo^'tals. But let us now difcourle a 
little upon the few things which our feeble rea* 
fon permits us to know of the profound aby& of 
the Divinity. The man whom you efteem the 
moft juft, and the ftrifteft oblerver of equity, 
appears otherwife to the eye of that Providence 
Who'knoweth every thing. Lucan, our pupU> 
in his Pharfalia, fays. 



•. I 



Tho' Heaven declared on the viAorious fide. 
The vanquiih'd caufc by Cato was embraced. 

Be perfuaded tlien, that whatever you fee done 
here contrary to your expedations and wifhes, is 
in confequence of a good order eftablifhed over 
all nature, although to your apprehenfion it may 
appear the efiedfc of irregular confufion. Let us 
fuppofe a man of fuch pure and exemplary mo- 
rals, that he is * equally agreeable to God and 

men. 
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II 

fncfH but iwt dfkhied with a ftifRciint fla^trtgth of 
Wind; {Ib^hkt^bn a fiMl rtVerfe . of fdrtiin(r, 
hfS irngh^ pirfe^fis fcM'cgo- his prbbity, finding 
lh«t ftj ^aiiH6ll ^i^efcTv* Iwfn^n -a ftace of prfef- 
pttitf. Thi waaorri (rf Sod^ thferefort^ khowing 
th^ ad*Wfi»t ifilghK adllifoy iffis tnatfs- integrity, 
^nK'i6tl0fQ^cm{\r6rA Hkfi ^tf^itatties which he is 
mt atble^t* fbfta^ti. 'Ail6thef/ ag^n, H fo tho- 
It^gMjr Vikiteu8> that-'i^' thgi^nfbftjr of his life 
lie appmach^i ,\n fowe trfeiiSrurd to the purity of 
the Deity i J^f ovideRfce is fo f^ fix»m: diftteffiBg 
fuch a pebfdft 'wich the evili of lifr, that it even 
eaceiTipts^ ikrmv^frdm its dife^ifeft: for, as om niovi 
* iflccel}eAd^cfcf«ii^i 'amv has^ obfe^vfed *, r*e ViYPttes 
fuild4ip^^ Mf $f 4he iafyiptML : Btrt to tbtuthi 
I^^oviderlee cfteii entfufts the direftion of pubHic^ 
afikiw t^ ih» df %arth, that >the <nitragcou8 ma* 
lit50 Qf tJhe wicked may be curbed arid reftrained. 
To fome (he difbributes a mii^tuVe dfgoodirid 
evil, as what is beft adapted to the difpofition of 
theh* tniridsi Tb -fome again flife ^tfei a chteck 
by^raedir^ite^ dfflvSl-iens, left they grow wanton 
and unruly by a continued flow of profperityj 
w'hftft' iRe^fivdl^^^e Aers iri the* liickl p(H*^teKinfg 
. di0Ffeflfesf irid diiBctiities/ thrit thdir yiftbH May 

» • . ■ • • 

'>, ■ ..II.. tJ . t .^ *^> ...v* .■ > '.' ^a. ./ •.* 

^mfl^e tthat^ k. i$ tfife ^gpeat B^^fptiMi philofoj^ef Hermes Trifiaegtf* 
tus. Others fuppofe Uiat Philofophy al)u4es to fome eminent (aint 
or ch ri if iari <Kvlhe endowed witli the ' Holy" SpiHt, beeaufe (he men* 
^A^ Ihn <a« a^pbif^n'more eiluiill^iil^ 

be 
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ht cxcrcifed and ftrengthened by the praftice of 
patience. Many are intimidated without caufe-, 
at the profpeft of what they can* eafily fuftain; 
Others ralllly defpife'what they are altogether un- 
^bieto bear; and^ to render fuch fenfiblc of their 
ill-grounded prefumptiqn, God' often punifli^s 
thenn with calamities. Some have acquired itti* 
mortal renown by a glorious death. Others, by 
their unfhaken conftancy in torments, havfc exhi- 
bited examples that virtue caftiiot'bc vanquiflied. • 
Now, that all thefe events are the iffc&s of a jiA 
and well-regulated order of things, and that they 
promote the good of the perfons to whom they 
befall, will not admit of a doubt. For the fame 
reafons it happens, that adverfity ?s at one 
time the lot of the wicked, and profperity at 
another. That bad men are diftrefled with evih 
is a furprize to none, becaufe all are of opinion, 
they juftly merit punifhment ; befides, what they 
fuffer is of ufe to amend themfelves, and to deter 
others from wickednefs : that good things, on tht 
other hand, fall to their fhare, is a leflbn to the 
virtuous; teaching them how little thefe external 
advantages ought to be prized, which are often 
beftowed upon the moft profligate of mortals* 
Another reafon for difpenfing worldly advantages 
to the wicked, is, that perhaps the difpofitions of 
fome of them are naturally fo violent and rapa- 
cious, that indigence would prompt them to com^ 
mit the greatefl? enormities : Providence therefore 

makes 
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makes ufe of abundance, as a reaiedy^ to prevent 
them from falling into fuch mifery. Further; 
fuch a perfon is ftung with the reproach of a guilty 
confcience, and perceiving that he cannot perfift 
in his iniquitous courfes, and retain his riches; 
he is therefore under difmal apprehenfions at the 
profpedt of lofing what he enjoys with fo much 
pleafure, and is upon that account led to a change 
of manners; the fear of forfeiting his fortune, 

. f^^B^S^^S ^™ ^^ relinquifh his wickednefs. 
Another, again, by managing his profperous for- 
tune unworthily, precipitates himfelfintodeferved 
mifery. To fome bad men, in fine. Providence 
imparts the power of inflifting punifhmcnts, with 
a view both to chaftife other wicked perfons, and 
to excrcife the fortitude of the good : for as there 
is no concord betwixt the virtuous and the 
wicked ; fo neither can the vicious agree with 
one another. And how (hould they? as they 
are at perpetual war with themfelvesj their crimes 
fitting fo heavy upon their confciences, that there 
is fcarce any thing they do but they afterwards 
difapprove. Hence arifes a fignal miracle brought 
about by Divine Providence, that the wicked 
often reform their brethren in iniquity, and render 
them good; for thcfe latter having fuflfered in- 
juries from the former, their refentment excites 
them to become virtuous themfelves, that they 
may no more bear any refemblance to perfons 
whom, they fo thoroughly detcft^ Thus we fee, 

that 
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that it is the power of Deity alojic that caa 
draw good out of evil, over-rule it for his 
own purpofes, and^ deduce from it beneficial con- 
fcquences. For in all God's works, we may plainly 
perceive that there is a fixed order which com- 
prehends every thing iShat exiftst fo that if any 
thing departs from the particular arrangement 
wherein it is placed, it mufl necefiarily fall under 
another eftablifhmcnt j as in the realms of Pro- 
vidence> the caprice and irregularity of chance 
has no dominion. But after all, as the poet, ob^^ 
ferve/5, it is difficult to unfold what relates to 
the Divinity. In faA, it is prefumptuous in man 
to attempt to cpmprehend the whole ceconomy of 
the fovereign of the univerfe i and ftill more fo, 
to endeavour to explain it in words. Let it 
fatisfy us to know, tljat God, who formed all 

beings, difpofes and direfts them to good; and 
that, while he retains every thing he has created, 
in an order worthy of his unerring wifHom, he 
makes ufe of that chain of deftiny which he hath 
eftabiiflied, to banifti every evil from the immenfe 
circuit of his empire. If you will therefore 
contemplate with attention the conduft of ipro- 
vidence, you will be convinced that the evils 
which feem to overflow the univerfe, exift only 
in your own imagination. But I now perceive 
that you arc confounded and exhaufted with the 
length of my reafoning, and with the intricacy^ 

N and 
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and ot^curity of the(e difquifuioQS % and chat you 
are impacieotly expeding relief from the harmony 
of my numbers. Let us therefore interrupt the 
courfe of our arguments^ and drive to footh and 
refrefh your mind with pleafmg and melodious 
(trains ; that i( may be brought into a prc^r 
frame to comprehend what ftill remains to be 
difculTed^ 

Studious of matters great and high, 
Wouldft thou the thund'rer's pow'r explore. 

Survey the fpacious vaulted iky 
With glowing ftars befpangled o'er. 

Whilft man's frail race quick waftes away, 
Unchanged thefc wond'rous orbs endure. 

Roll ceafelefs on in fair array. 
By laws conducted wife and fure. 

Faithful the fun returns each day. 
All nature quick'ning with his light ; 

The moon fucceeds with milder ray. 
And gladdens and adorns the night. 

Nightly, the beaming pole around. 
The northern Bear conducts his train. 

Nor ilrays from his appointed bound. 
To reft him in the rolling main* 

Fair 
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Fair Vefpcr> to his office true. 
At eve renews with light his horn ; 

And. flicking fronn his locks the dew> 
Bright Phofphor u(hers in the morn. 

Kept firm by love's etefhal chtiid> 
Th' etherial lamps their rounds revolve } 
. No ftrife dijlurbs the radiant train. 
No force their concord can diffijlvc. 

What— but this energy diviiie 
Such jarriog elements could tame $ 

Such oppofites in union join. 
As form the world's harmonious frame i 

# 

The humid atoms war no mote 
With dry, nor heat with cold ct>ntendsf 

Th' afpiring flame delights to foar, 
Whilft down the fluggifli earth defcends» 

Goodnefs fupreme the feafons leads i-^ 
In Spring the balmy :tephyr blows. 

And llrait the field its verdure fpreadsi 
Their beauties Flora's race difciofc. 

Summer condu&s the fultry hours> 
And ripens Ceres' goideti grain ( 

With plenty crowo'd kind! Autunm poufs 
His ftores, and glads the laughing Twain. 

N a Earth's 
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Earth's fruitful lap ftern Winter bares. 
His fnows defcend, his tempefts blow ; 

'The glebe his nitrous frofts prepares. 
Abundant harvefts to bellow. 

The feafons, in fuccefllon fair. 
Give life and growth to all that breathe ;— 

Progreffivc feafons unaware 
Revolve i — they perifh all by death. 

Meanwhile, th' Eternal fits ferene 
Upon his everlafting throne j 

Whofe power almighty form'd this fcenc 
Of things at firft, and rules alone : 

Sole fource of goodnefs and of grace. 
Of truth ^nd right th' unerring caufe, 

Who knits and tames man's wayward race. 
By order, government, and laws : 

Whofe Boundlefs, all-pervading foul. 
Impels, and checks, and rules at will 

The motions of tV amazing whole. 
And turns to good each fceming ill. 

Did not his fecrct-working hand 
Give every wheel its round to know; 

Did he not every fpring command. 
This world would foon a chaos grow. 

Sec 
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See then the univerfal chain 
That all connefts— Almighty Love ! ^ 

See urg'd by this, how all again 
Prefs to that center whence they move ! 

Do you now perceive, continued (he, the All for- 
(ionfcquence that flows from all that we have ther^profr 
been reafoning upon ? — What is it ? — That all Pj^^^^^^j, 
fortune -is abfolutely good.— How is that polfi-: good, 
ble ? — Since all fortune, faid fhe, whether agreeable 
or vexatious, is employed, either to reward iorexer-: 
cifc the good, or to puriilh and corlreft the bad := 
every event therefore which can befal a man muft: 
be good, as it is clearly cither juft or ufcful.— 
What you fay is true; and if I confider Providence! 
and Deft'rny as you have reprcfented them to me, 
I ihall find your reafoning well founded. But Ict- 
us, notwithftanding, put, this opinion, if you* 
pleafe, among the number of thofe poQtibns, 
which you formerly fuppofcd were incredible. But 
why Ihould we do that ? — Becaufe there is no 
phrafc, faid I, more commpn and frequent among 
men, than that the fortune of fuch a perfon it 
bad. — Would you then wifti, added fhe, that wc 
Ihpuki conform for a moment to the language of 
the vulgar, left we feem to depart too much fromi 
the manner of conceiving and exprefling things 
familiar among men ?-^Do as* you pleafe.— Do 
you think, faid (he, that every^ thing that is ufeful 
is good?— 'Certainly.-— Every fortune, thcn,orconi^ 

N 3 dition 
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dicion of life, which either ckercifes of corre6l:s, is 
ufcful. — To this I agrde* — Confequcndy, every 
fortune which ci^ercifcs and corr€6b, is good,— 
XJnqueftionahly ie is, — But this is evidently the 
fortune of all, who, by adhering to virtue, have . 
adverfity tb connbat with; or by relinquilhing 
vice^ purfuc the road df virtue.-*— I muft allow 
that it is»— fBut wkh regard to that prdfperous 
fbi'tune, which is diipdnfcd to the Worthy as a 
reward I do the vulgar think it bad ?-r-Not at all; 
they believe it very good, as it is in reality.-^ 
Obce more ; Do they believe the calamities good, 
that punifl) the Wicked, and reftrain the courfe of 
thcii- malice ?— ^n the confcntry, ahfwercd I, they 
Itfok uport thtrii as the moft miferablc events 
that can {JolfiWy be imagined. — But let us 
cake cire, added ihe^ left by adhering to the 
dpiftioki of the vulgar, we have not trrvolvcd 
•larfelves in a Aew conlequence that is incredible. 
w^What Gonfequence is that ?— Does it not clem** 
Jy foUoWj from thfc cdnceffions formeriy made, 
riiat the fortune of all, who have either acquired 
Tirtuci or ^re ftriving to acquire it, and to make 
a pDo^refs in it, muft necefiarily be good.; but 
*lhat tbe fortune of fuch as perfift in vice muft 
be wretched in the highcft degree ?-t-The confe-, 
€{uencc is juft, anfvirered I^ thotigh there are none 
who haVc the courage to coofefs it.-^But why, 
id&^d &e, do they not i imcie the wife man Ought 

Atr^ly t9. !ba «a viid^e^dj when pfi is bmught 

into 
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into the field to wage war wich forcuner as the 
brave man is undifmayed with the din of armsj 
and the tumultuous uproar of the battle: ai 
the dangers of war open to the one a field to ao 
quire glory \ fo the difficulties which he has to 
encouater, prefent the other widi aa opportunity 
of exercifing and difplaying his wlfiiom. Thu0 
virtue^ as we learn from the etyn[K>logy of th# 
word \ is no other thing than a power relying 
upon its own proper ftrengtb, which furmounts 
and conquers every oppofing obftacle. Let k be 
your bufinefs^ then, my pupil,^ who have nniade 
fuch a progrefs in virtue ; let it be your particu* 
lar care not to place your happinefs in luxury, 
nor to fpfFcr yourfclf to be enervated jirich plea* 
fure. You have a perpetual war to carry on 
againft both fortunes ; with the bad left it 
difmay you, with the good iefb it corrupt you. 
Seize then the gaUm mean f , ib eifential to h^pi- 

* Virtus 9 the Latito word, whence virtue is ulfep, is iitj;\y<A from 
nfiresj which figftifies fteength. • '^ 

-^ To this Horace fixhorts : ' s » 

Auteam qtttf({tiU mediQcritatm 
Diligit, tutus caret obfoleti 
Sordxbus tecH, catec hividend& 
9obriu»au)4. 

The tnam within the goldep iboHDf : ^ 
Who can hi» bc^deft wi(h contain^- -^ -^ « 
Securely views the ruinM eel J 
Whrtre fordid want ahd forfoW dwell i - * 
Ai)4^thhiftiHMn«{ycJbe»u '' '\ \ 

Peclines an envied room of Aate. 

N 4 ^ wrs> 
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^^ ncfs, and retain it with all your might. Whoever 
' fears above, or dfcfcends bdow this line, acquires 
nothing, but a contemptible felicity, and unwor- 
thy of his labour. To conclude, it depends upon 
yourfelf to ohoofe what fortune you pleafe : but 
let this* maxim be remembered, that every for- 
tune which is called adverfe, unlefs it excrcifcs or 
tmends, alwayspqnifhes. 

To punifli Paris' guilty flame. 
And vindicate his brother's Ihame, 
Ten tedious years imperial Troy 
Atrides battled to dcftroy. . 
At Aulis, 'whilft the Chief deplores 
His fleet, detained on Grecian fliores. 
To waft to Troy his numerous fails 
: . With blood he bought propitious gales : 
Piana's vengeance to remove. 
The parent from his heart he drove. 
And weeping faw his daughter's breaft 
J?ierc'd by the dagger of the prieft. 

Whilfl: giant Polyphemus tore 
Ulyfles' mates, and fwill'd their gore ; 
The Chief, benevolent and wife. 
Their fate laments with fl:reaming eyes : 
But foon as by his matchlefs fleight. 
The Cyclops 'wailM his lofs of fight. 
He joy*4 to hear the monfter roar. 
And fhake Sicilians ilartled ihore* 

The 
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The great Alcidcs' deathlefs name 

His labours confecrate to fame *.«^-^ 

The Centaurs fierce he firft overthrew 5 

Nextj-— the Ncmeari lioa flew-j 

And wore, a trophy of his toil. 

The dreadful creature's Ihaggy fpoil: 

His arrows pierce the Harpies dire 5 

He kiird the dragon, breathing fire f 1 

And bore his dearly purchased prey. 

The glittering golden fruit, away r 

Cerbefian fury he rcftrains, 

And leads the monfter-dogin chains: 

The mangled corfe of Diomcde j; 

He gave the tyrant's colts to feed : 

The horrid Hydra to his ire 

A viftim falls, -^fubducd by fire : 

His front difli6nour*d, ftruck with fhume, . 

Sad Achelous I glides a itream^ - 

Nor • 

• 

* Philofopby teaches, by the ejpample of Herculei, the foo of Ju« 
piter and Alcmenay that heaven and immortality are not to bt ob- 
tained but by many labours and di^culties. In this poem the twelve . 
famous labours of Hercules are. pointed out; moft of which are fo 
well known, that it is ne^dlefs to make remarks upon them t for who 
has not beard of the Ceptaurs, of the Nemean lion, of the Harpies, of. 
the dog Cerberus, and of Cacus ? 

t The daughters of Hefperus, a king in Africa, had a garden 
planted with trees producing golden apples, guarded by a dragon 
breathing fire $ this monfter Hercules flew, and carried the fruit to 
j^uriftheus his father-in-law. 

X Diomede, a king of Thrace, was fo cruel, that he fed hisiiories 
with human fleih. Hercules (lew this tyrant, and gave him to be de- 
voured by his own horfes. 

I Achf I0U8, the fon of Oceanus and Tethys, fough^ith Hercules 

for 
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Nor dares the mat chiefs hero face. 
But tells in murmurs bis difgrace : 
Antaeus, next, his arms comprcft. 
And fqueez'd to death the ftruggling pejl /^ : 
Then, ftorming villain Cacus* cave, 
. He freed his herds, and flew the flave : 
The hero's Ihoulders, foon to bear 
The weight of the celeftial fpherc. 
The flaughtcr'd Erymanthian boar J 
Defiles with horrid foam and gore : 
In fine, when Atks || 'wail'd his fate. 
Of hcav'n's whole frame to bear the weighty 

for Deianira, the daughter of Oeneus, kin^ of Calydonea \ hut at be 
was inferior to the hero in ftrength, Achelous turned himfeif 6:ft into 
' 9 ferpent> and afterwards into a bull $ in which latter form Htrcules 
attacked Inoiy and -cut 6fF his hora, which became the b«ra of plenty. 
Achelous, afhamed to appear with one horn, conveited himfelf into a 
river of EpifU'SpCkUed after him. 

f Antxus, the Ton pf Neptune and the E^tfa, a giant of predSgious 
ftreog^iy who, when he was knocked down by Hercules, immediately 
received new ftrength from his mother. Hercules was therefore 
obliged toiio!d him np in his arms and fquec^e him -to deafh. 

t The boar of McAint Erymanthus of Arcadia, which was fo largt 
and fittct tliat it liad almoft depopulated the whole country. Hercules 
rid the world of this monfter. 

( Adas was a king of Mauritania, arid a great aftrcmomer, and 
was therefore fkid to bear the heavens upon his fhould^rs. HcKuIes 
is fabled (o have eafed him of his burden for one day ; and merited, 
as the poet» relate, by this his laft and noblelt labour, to be admitted 
into the fociety of the gods.-^King Atlas, the poets fay, was changed 
into a mountain of Africa that bears his name, which, from its 
amazing height, feems to fupport the heavens. The extent of the 
Athniean mountains is very great, reaching through far (he greateil 
part of Africa, from the Atlantic Ocean (fo called from this moun, 
tadn) ta the de%ts of Barca, 

. •\ ■ Th' 
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Th' enormous load his back received 5 
And Atlas of his toil reliev'd. 

Such were the paths the hero trod ; 
Thefe labours raised him to a God ! 

koufe, mortals, roufe i purfue his plan ; 
Go, — imitate the wond*rous man : 
Let nought your dauntlefs fouls difmay; 
Rufti on, where virtue leads the ways 
In glorious deeds exulting rife. 
And foar triumphant to the ikies* 
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Pbilofophy defines Chance. She explains wherein 

freedom of will conftfls. She Jolves the old 

objeSion againji Providence^ by proving that the 
prefcience of God neither binds man's willy nor 
deftroys human liberty; 

WHEN fhe had thus finiihedj and was about 
to turn her difcourfe to the illuftration 
and difcuflion of other matters, I interrupted 
her. — Your exhortation is falutary and bene- 
ficial, and becomes your authority: but I now 
find by experience, that the queftion in refpedt to 
Providence is, as you obferved, involved with 
many others : I am therefore defirous of know- 
ing, whether there is any fuch thing as Chance, 
and what you think it is. — I am haftening, re- 
plied ftie, to acquit myfelf of my promife, and to 
Jay open the road, which will afluredly conduit 
you to your native country : and tho' the matters 

yoq 
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you are inquifitive about, be well defcrving of 
your knowledge; yet, as they lie a little out of the 
way to the goal we have in view, I am apprehen- 
five that by nnaking fo wide a circuit, you will be 
too much fatigued to hold out to the end of your . 
journey. — Don't be afraid of that, faid I; for to 
learn thofe things that are fo delightfully intrud- 
ing, will be more refrefliing jo me than reft it- 
felf : befides, as thefe queftions have a connexion 
with your fubjedt, when they are explained, your 
difcourfe being cleared from every difficulty, will 
reft on the bafis of unqucftionable truth, and it 
will not be poffible for me to retain any doubt 
in relation to what ftiall remain to be difcufled. 
—Your importunate delires /hall be gratified; 
and thus fhe immediately proceeded : 

If Chance is defined an event produced by mo- Philofophy 
tion, operating without defign, and not by a chain Chance, 
or connexion of caufes, I fliould then affirm it to. 
be nothing; and, except as a word ferving to ex- 
prefs what we are reafoning about, I pronounce 
it an empty found, without any real fignification. 
—For how can any thing happen without defign, 
when all events, through the influence of Almighty 
Power, are reftrained by order? That from no- 
thing, nothing can proceed, is an axiom, the truth 
.of which none of the antients ever called ia 
queftion : tho' this axiom be true, only as it re- 
lates to all created exiftences, but by no means 
true as it refpcfts their efficient caufc. Now ^ 

any 
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any thing arilrs without the operation of a cauAii 
it mull proceed froni nothing ; but as this is 
evidently impoffible, Chance is not therefore what 
It is afferted to be in the foregoing definition*-— 
What," fays I, is there nothing fortuitous ? nothing 
that may be called Chance? is not there any 
thing, tho* concealed from the apprehenfioaf 
of the vulgar^ to which thefe appellations may 
be applied ? — Ariftotle, my difciple, replied 
(he, has in his Phyficks explained this qtieftion 
with much precifion and probability .•~" If 
** any thing/* fays he, *^ is done for a particular 
'* end or purpofe> but if a certain concur*** 
^* rcnce of caufes produces forhe other thing ttian 
** was intended, it is called Chance. — For inftancei 
" if a labourer in digging a piece of ground, with 
** a view to improve it> difcqyer^ a concealed trea* 
" fure, this is faid to happen by chance : but this 
^* difcovery of the labourer docs not fpring from 
** nothing ; it arifes from particular caufes ; the 
*• unforefcen and unexpected concourfe of which 
** brings about the event. For if the labourer 
" had not trenched the ground, and the pcrfon 
•* who concealed the treafure had not buried it in 
*' that very fgot, it had not been difcovcred.** 
Thefe then are the caufes of this fortuitous ac^ 
tjuifition : from thefe alone it arofe, and not from 
any intention of the human will. For it w^a 
not tjie defign, either of the perfon who hid the 
treafure, nor of him who laboured the ground, 

chat 
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that this difcovery ibould have been made. But 
as I juft now faid, the one finding it convenient 
to dig, where the other had concealed the money, 
by the concurrence of thefe two caufes, the former 
obtained the prize. Chance may be therefore 
defined, an unexpeSed event, by a concurrence of 
caufes, following an aHion dejignedfor a particular 
pnrpofe. Now, this concurrence of caufes is the 
effeft of that neceflary order, which ftrearas from 
the pure fountain of Providence, and difpofcs 
every thing in its proper time and place. 

Where fly ingParthians pierce th' aftonifti'd foe 
With deathful fhafts; from lofty Taurus' 
fide*. 

The rapid Tigris, and Euphrates flow. 
And o'er the defart pour one current wide. 

* But foon the ftrean^ divided trace their way^ 
And winding on, in feparate channels glidei 
Thro' fandy waftes and peopled realms they 
ftray, 
Till, join'd again, they pour a mighty tide. 



* It was A^pofed by the anciently that the Tigris and the Ba- 
^rates iflued fFom the faoM iovrce. Mount Ta^niSj i»nd poured 
along m one current ; but that this current afterwards was divided 
into two feparate ftreams : this is now found not to be the cafe. The 
fourcct of thefe rivers are diftam from one another about a 50 tnHes. 
After encompaiBng the a|cient Mefopotamia and Bab^plonia^ fhefe 
rivers join their (beams> ana dow logetner into H^p Pprfian Gulph; 

Q Whatever 
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' Whate'cr th' impetuous rivers bore along^ 

BoatSj (hips, and trees, now in their blended 

ftream 

Are daih'd and huddrd in tumultuous throngs . 

And by blind Chance the currents guided 

feem. 

. But Chance capricious holds no empire herej 
The rolling rivers Nature's laws obey i — 
Declining ftill, their downward tracks they fteer^ 
And lighter bodies in their ftreams convey. 

Theymix, and feparate, and unite again. 

By Sovereign Wifdom taught their beds to 
know : — 

Refl: then in this ; Chance holds no ruling rein. 
But kind intention governs all below, 

^x 'labs^^ I underftand you perfeftly, faid T, and aflent to 

wherein the truth of what you advance : but in this in- 

ofwiu diffoluble chain of caufes, can we prefcrve the 

confifts. liberty of the will ? Does this fatal Neceffity re- 

ftrain the motions of the human foul ? — There is 

no reafonable being, replied fhe, who has not 

freedom of will: for every being diftinguilhcd 

with this faculty is endowed with judgment to 

perceive the differences of things j to difcovcr 

what he is to avoid or purfue. Now what a per- 

fon efteems defirable, he dcfires; but what he 

thinks ought to be avoided, he fhuns. Thus 

every 
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every rational creature hath a liberty of chufing 
and rejeding. But I do not afferti that this liberty 
is equal in all beings. Heavenly fubftances, who are 
exalted above us, have an enlightened judgment, 
an incorruptible will, and a power ever at com- 
mand efFcftually to accomplifh their defires. With 
regard to man, his immaterial Ipirit is alfo free; 
but it is moft at liberty, when employed in 
the contemplation of the divine mind j it be- 
comes lefs fo, when it enters into a body*; and 
is ftill more reftrained, when it is imprifoned 
in a terreftrial habitation, compofcd of members of 
clay; and is reduced, in fine, to the molt ex- 
treme fervitude, when by plunging into the pol- 
lutions of vice, it totally departs from reafon : * 
for the foul no fooncr turns her eye from the 
radiance of fupreme truth, to dark and bafe 
obje^s, but ihe is involved in a mift of ig- 
norance, aflailed by impure defires 1 by yielding 
to which, fhe encreafes her thraldom ; and thus 
the freedom which ihe derives from nature, be- 
comes in fome meafure the caufe of her flavery. 
But the eye of Providence, which fees every thing 
from eternity, perceives all this; and that 
fame Providence difpofes every thing fhe has 
predeftinated, in the order it dcferves. As Homer 

• " It becomes lefs fo when it enterf into a body*"— Bocthius rea- 
fons here according to the opinion of Plato, who believed in the pre« 
exiftence of fouls; and that the iame foul might animate a variety of 
bodies^ diffiuing gicatly in degrees of purity. 

O fays 
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fays of the fun, it fees every thing, and h^ars 
every thing,*. 

Homer, in mellifluous lays, 
Singa the fun's all-piercing rays.— 
Phoebus' beams, whom men adore. 
Only ftream the furface o*er, 
Reach not Tellus' hidden eaves. 
Pierce not Ocean's foiling waves* 

But th* Eternal from on high. 
With his all-perceiving eye. 
Sees his wide creation through- 
Starting open to his view j 
(While her fable mantles. Night 
Vainly fpreads to bar his fight) 
Darteth He, with piercing ray. 
Where $oV$ beams can never ftray ; 
Sees — what's hid in earth's dark cave«» 
Sees— what lurks beneath the waves : 
All events at once doth fee, 
Prefcnt, paft, and what Ihall be. 

Him the Sun then rightly call- 
God, who fees and lightens all. 

■» 

* Epi^tus in Arrian fays. And is not God capable of furvtyiai^ 
all things, and being prefent with all, and receiving a certain com- 
munication from all f Is the fun capable of illuminating fo great a 
portion of the univer(e, and of leaving only that fmall part of it un* 
Hluminated, \Hiich is covered by the ifaadow of the earth ? and cauuiot 
he who made and revolves the fun, a fmall part of hinielf^ if com- 
pared with the whole ^ cannot he perceive all things f 

Mrs. Carter's TraallatM&i B. L c. xiv^ C u . 
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* But now, faid I, a diflBculty arifcs, which per- 
plexes me tnorc than all the foregoing,— What 
is that? though I believe I can guef3 the caufc 
of your perplexity.— God*s foreknowledge of 
all events, anfwered I, feems to me altogether 
inconfiftent with the free-will of man : for if God 
fore&es all things, and cannot poffibly be de- 
ceived, then, that which he forefees to happen 
in future, muft neceflarily happen: if frpan 
eternity God had forcfeen not only the aftions 
of men, but their defigns and wills, there wouUl 
be no liberty of choice i as in this cafe men have ic 
not in their power to do any aftion, nor to form 
any will, but thofc which have been forefeen by 
God's infallible Providence. In fadlr, if things^ 
could be wrefted in fuch a manner, as to happen 
otherwife than they have been forefeen, the prt- 
fcience of God, in regard to futurity, would not 
be fure and unerring ; it would be nothing more 
than an uncertain opinion : but I eftcem it impious 
to entertain fuch an idea of God j nor do I d€ 
all approve the reafoning made ufe of by fome^ 
for the folUtion of this perplexing qgeftion. 
** Things, fay they, do not neceffar ily befal, b^- 
'* caufe the Divine Providence hath for^fe^p chfv 

• • Hencey to the «fid of the book, Boethuis <lt(cui&8 tbf f^mau^ 
^mtftipn re|a|iye to fhe prefcuoce of Qodf and the fa^ti^m of the 
hqman will. He treats this fubj/?6l at length ; and provps by injje- 
nious, and at leaft plaufible, arguments, that the foreknow^ge of 
Deity dom a^ biaft tht will of nwo^ aad dffto^ favrntii Hbejtf • 

O a " were 
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** were to happen ; but rather, becaufe they 
- ** were to happen. Providence could not Jbc ig- 
" norant of, them." Now by this way of 
reafoning, the neceffity appears as it were to 
change fides : for it is not neceffary, according to 
their opinion, that the things which are forefeea 
Ihould happen ; but it is neceflary, however^ that 
the things which are to befal fhould be forefcen ; 
as if the queftion was, which was the cauftj^f the 
other — prefeiencc, of the neceffity of future 
events; or the neceffity, of the prefcience of future 
. events. But I ihall now endeavour to dc- 
monftrate,' that in whatever way the chain of 
caufes is difpofed, the event of things which are 
forefeen is ritceflary;' although prefcience may 
not appear tq be the neceffitating caufe of their 
befalling. For example; if a perfon fits, the opinion 
formed of him that he is fcatcd, is of neceffity 
true: but by inverting the phrale, if the opinion 
is true that he is feated, he muft neceflarily fit. 
In both cafes then there is a neceffity; in the 
latter, that the perfon fits ; in the former, that 
the opinion concerning him is true: but the 
perfon dotli not fit, becaufe the opinion of his 
fitting is true ; but the opinion is rather true, 
becaufe the adion of his being feated was ante- 
cedent in time* Thus tho* the truth of the 
opinion may be the offedt of the perfon taking a 
feat, there is neverthelefi a neceffity common to 
both. The fame m€;thod of reafoning, I think, 

ihould 
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Ihould be employed with regard to the prefcience 
of God, and future contingencies : for allowing 
it to be trucj that events are forefeen, becaufe they 
are to happen, and that they do not befal be- 
caufe they are forefeen ; it is ftill neccflary, that 
what is to happen muft be forefeen by God, and 
th;at what is forefeen muft tike place. This then 
is of itfelf fufEcient to deftroy all idea of human 
liberty* But it is prepofteroiis thus to attribute 
the eternal prefcicpce of God to the event of 
.temporal things : for what difference is there in 
imagining, that God doth forefee future events 
becaufe they are to happen i and to fuppofe that 
what hath a£tu ally happened in time paft was 
the caufe of his fovereign prefcience ? Moreover, 
as a thing neceifarily is, when I know it be, fo 
it will necelTarily be when I know it is j the 
event therefore of a thing fprefeen, muft ne- 
ceffarily befal. Laftly, if a perfon fuppofes a 
thing different from what it is; this is not a know- 
ledge of the thing in queftion, but a falfe opinion 
of it, widely diftant from the truth of fcience : if 
a thing were therefore to befal in fuch a way, that 
the event of it is neither necefTary nor certain i 
how c^n any one forefee that it is to happen ? For 
as what we really do know is free from all uncer- 
tainty, fo what IS comprehended by fcience can- 
not be otherwife than as comprehended : hence 
it is that true fcience cannot err, becaufe every 
thing muft precifely be what her eye perceives it 

O 3 ^Q 
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t5 ht. What then is the Mfife^uen(^e thiit Awn 
fwm thit ? Ho^ does God fOfeknoW theft un- 
CtttiLifi tttitlngentitt f For if he thinks a thiAg 
Will ilievitibly happen, v/hidh poffibly may 
ftot* ht U deceived j which one can neither be- 
lieVe, nor fay of God, without blafphertiy. But 
if he perceives that things will happen Jtccord- 
ing to their cafual circumftances ; if he knows 
that th^y either may or may not take place i 
. what fort of prefciencc is this, which comprehends 
nothing certain, nothing invariable ? May it not 
be well compared with the ridiculous divination 
ofTirefias? Whatever J Jaj^ either Jhall or fiatt 
not ^^*.— In what, tell me, is the prcfcicnce of 
God fuperior to the opinion- of ifteft, if, like them, 
he judges with uncertainty in regard to things, 
the event whereof is not fixed ? But if there cait 
be nothing uncertain in his knowledge^ who is 

• Tirefiis was a blind pirophet or rooth%er of Theb^. Boediiiil 
takes this ridiculous divination from Horace, who, to ridicule th& 
foolifli credulity of the Romans of his time, upon the article of divina* 
tion, makes TirefiAs reply to Ulyffcs, who was confulting him | 

O Laertiade \ quidquid dicam, out eriiy mU «>«, 
Divlnare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. 

Hon. Sat. L. tl. Sat. $. 

O fon of great Laertes ! eutry thing 
Shall come to pafs^ or nevkr^ as Ifing ; 
f'or Phcebus, monarch of the tuneful MiAe, 
. Informs m/ foul, and gives me to divine. 

Francis* 

the 
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the fourcc of all certainty, the crcnt of all things, 
which he afTuredly fpreknows, muit be fixed and 
ineritable. Whence it follows, that there can 
be no lii?erty, neither in the dcfigns aor in the 
adions o( men ; becaufe the Divine mind, endowed 
with an infallible forefight, conftrains and binds 
them to a certain event. But if this be granted, 
how great is the confufion, how iniferable the 
didra&ion that hence fprings up in human affairs? 
For it would be to no purpofe to propofe rewards 
or puniftiments to the good or the bad, when 
both of them arc deprived of liberty, and 
when the will dpes not influence their adions, ^ 
Rewards and punilhments, which are now con- 
fidered as both reafonablt and equitable, would 
then become very unjuft y when It is allowed that 
mankind are not prompte-d by the determinations 
of their wills to virtue and. vice, but in all their 
conduct compelled by a fatal neccfliry. If things 
were fo conftituted, there would be neither virtue 
nor vice; but fuch a prepoflerous mixture of 
the one and the other, as would produce the mod: 
horrid and fhocking confufion. Now^ this is the 
moft irtipious idea that can polEbly enter into the 
human mind, From fach extravagant principles,-— 
that man has not the freedom of choice, — ^and that 
every event is difppfed and conftrained by Divine 
prefcience,— we ar^ forced to conclude, that all 
our vices ought to be afcribed folely to God ; to 
that Being, who is the foiirce of every virtue, and 

O 4 of 
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of all gobdnefs. Suppofing this the cafe, it will 
be of no ufe cither to hope or to pray for any 
thing! for why fliould men do citTier, when all 
they can dcfirc is irr^vcrfibly predeftined ? Hope 
and prayer, becoming thus ineflFedfcual, the only 
intcrcourfe betwixt Gqd and the human race 
is cut off: for as by offering up our fupplications 
with due reverence and humility, we merit the 
ineftimable reward of the Divine grace and 
counfelj fo it is by means of prayer, even before 
our requefts are granted, that we feem to aflbciate, 
as it were, with the Deity, and to unite ourfelves 
to that inacccffible light. But if a fixed irre- 
vocable neceflity of future events is admitted, 
prayer can have. no effeft; j^nd what other way 
is there then left, wherewith we^can be connefted 
with the fovereign author and difpofer of all 
things ? Man therefore, as you formerly obferved, 
being thus detached and difunited from the 
fource of his exiftence, muft fink into nothing. ' 

■ 

That God doth all events for^fee— 
That every human aft is free-^ 
Are truths', when fep*rate, plain and clearj 
.But join'd, — perplexed and dark appear. 
Declare then, what difcordant caufe 
Puzzles and clouds perfpicuous laws ? 
Can things indifputably true 
Involve an inconfiftencc too ? 

Who 
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Who can the Gordian knot unlooi^ 
And this deep myftery difclofe ? * 

tThe Heav'n-born mind, perhaps, you'll fay^ 
Encumber'd with this Joad of clay. 
Cannot perceive the fecret ties 
Of things, and nice dependencies.--rp 
Why does Ihc then with ardour glow. 
Matters beyond her reach to know ^ ' 

Knows Ihe the fecret Ihc would gain ? 
'• Then fure-— fhe would not toil in vain. 
If, weak and blind, fhe knows it not. 
Why gropes ftie for Ihe knowi not what? 
None wifh for what they never, knew. 
Nor matters wholly hid purfue.— - 
But grant, — that after fearch profound 
She finds it;— -can (he fay 'tis found ? 
Each mark unknown of what fhe fought, 
Dares fhe afTert— the prize is got ? 

The foul at firfl, then, fhall we fay, 
lUum'd with a celcftial ray. 
From Wifdom's beaming fource that fpripgs. 
Knew all the fecret chains of things :— 
But fent from Heav'n's pure light to dwell 
In this corporeal fluggilh cell; 
Tho' clouds the intelleSIual bright 
O'ercafl, and dim her native light. 
Clear marks of her celeflial flrain. 
And Heav'n-taught knowledge, flill remain; 
Truth's outlines fair are flill impreft 
PiftindVly on the human breaft ^ 

Tho* 
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Tho* individuals are forgot. 

The fum of tilings unknown is not. 

In Science, [then, who ftrive to gn>Wy 
Studious refleft on what they know^^ 
And calm inveftigate again' 
The truths their minds did once retaia. 

H^ce learn thejr to philofophii^ej 
And open Nature's myfteries. 

Solution of Thist faid Ihet is the old obje6kion againft jPro^^ 
zJlmfk vidence, fo acutely handled by Cicero, in his 
dencc", that Book of Pivination, and fo often anxioufly en- 
God'spre- quired into by yoqrfelfi of which neither of 
ftroys hu- you, nor any perfon whatever, has been able to 
manhbcr- gjye a Satisfying folution, The caufc of this 
myflery is, that the human underfbuiding can- 
not conceive the fimplicity of the prefcience of 
God ', for if it were poflible to comprehend this,! 
every difficulty would immediately vaniih. I 
fliall therefore firft confider the matters that give 
you uneaHnefs, and (hall then try to explain and 
folve this perplexing queflion. I afk you then. 
Wherefore you do not approve the reafooiiig of 
fuch as think, ^' That prefcience does not ob- 
ftruft the liberty of the willi bec^ufe it is not 
the neceffitating caufe of future eveau l^* Po 
you draw any argument of the neceffi^ of 
what fhall happen. in future, but from this pro- 
pofition, " That ihofe things which are fore- 
" fcen, muft neceffarilj^ befal ?**— But if the pre- 
fcience 



cc 
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fcicrtcc of God ifnpofesr fto neccHitjr upon evcntJ 
that arc to befal, as cyen y6u Were inclined 
to confefs ; muft not the iffue of things be ro- 
luntary, and ntian's will free and unconftrained? 
To render the fequel of my reafoning the ttiorc 
perfpicuous, let us fuppofc thcr^ is^no prefcicnce: 
Would then the events which proceed from 
free-will alone, and frotn no other fource, be un- 
der the power of ncceffity ?— No, anfwered I i by 
no means.-^^^-Agyijj, continued ihe, let us admit 
a prefcience, but that it impofes no neceflity upon 
What is to happen ; the freedom of the will, I 
jhould thinks would ftill remain uninfluenced and 
intire* But although prefcience, you niay fay, 19 
not the neceffary caufd of future events, yet it h a 
fign that they fhatl neceflkrily happen ; and hence 
it follows, that, although ther< Were no pre* 
fcience, future levents would ftill be bound in the 
chain of neceflity. But here it ought to be con* 
fidered, the fign of a thing is not really the 
thing itfelf, but that it only points out what 
the individual is. For which reafon it muft be 
firft made appear, that every thing happens by 
neceflity, before we can conclude that prefcience 
is the fign of this neceffity : for if there be no ne- 
ceflity, prefcience cannot . be the fign of that 
which does not exift. To prove that nothing hap* 
pens but by neceflity, the arguments for this pur* 
pofe mufl: not be dr^wn from figni, or foreign 
taufes^ but from ^aufts intimately connefted 

with. 
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with, and belonging to this neccflity. — But how 
is it poffiblei faid I, that thofc things which are 
forcfeen ihould not bcfal ? — | do not fay, replied 
flie, that we are to entertain any doubt but the 
events will take place, which Providence forefees 
are to happen j but we are rather to believe, that 
although they do happen, yet that there is no ne- 
ceOity in the events thenfifclves, which conftrains 
therp to do fo. The truth of which I Ihall thus 
endeavour to illuftrate. We behold many things 
^onc Under our view, fuch as a coachriian con- 
du^Sting his chariot and governing his horfes, and 
Other things of a like nature. Now, do you fup^ 
pofe thefe things are done by the conipulfionof a 
peceflity ? — No, anfwered I j for if every thing 
were moved by compulfion, the efFeds of art • 
would be vain and fruitlefs.^-rlf things then which 
are doing under our eye, added Ihe, are under no 
prefent neceffity of happening ; it muft be admit- 
ted that thefe fame things, before they befel, were 
under no n^cefjity of taking place. It is plairl, 
therefore, that fome things befal, the event of 
which is altogether unconftrained by neccflity. For 
I do not think any perfon will fay that fuch things 
as are at prefent done, were not to happen before 
they were done. Why therefore may not things 
beforefeen, and not neceffitgted in their events? 
As the knowledge then of what is prefent inir 
pofes no neceflity on things now done ; fo neither 
^doGS the foreknowledge of what iS to bappcu ia 

future,^ 
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fufure, neceffiute the things which are . to . take 
place. But you may fay, you hefitate with re* 
gard to this point j whether there can be any 
ceVtain foreknowledge of things, of which the 
event is not neceflitated ? For here there feems to 
he an evident contradidion. If things are, forcr 
feen, you may contend they are under a neccflity 
of happening ; but if their event is not neceflary, 
they cannot poflibly be forefeen, becaufe prc*» 
fcience can forefee nothing but what is abfolutely 
certain: and if things uncertain in their events 
are forefeen as certain, this prefcience, you may 
maintain, is nothing more than a falfe opinion : 
for when we comprehend things differently from 
what they really are, we have but imperfedt 
ideas of them, very remote from the truth of 
fcience. To this I would anfwer, that the caufe 
of this miftake is, that men imagine that their 
knowledge is derived entirely from the nature of 
the things known; whereas it is quite the reverfe ^ 
lince things are not known from properties in- 
herent in the obje£t of knowledge, but by faculties 
refiding in the perceiver.— To give you an ex- 
ample of this in a few words : the globular form 
of a body ftrikes the view in a different manner 
from what it does the touch : the eye, placed at a 
diftance, darts its rays upon the objeft, and by 
beholding it, comprehends it§ form*.— On the 

* Boetblus here follows the opinion of the Stoicksj who imaging 
that viiion was performed by the eye darting its rays upon the obje^b^ ; 

contrary^ 
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contrary, the objeft cannot be diftinguilhed by thu 
touch, unkfs the hand is in contadt with it, and 
feels it all around. Man likewife is furveyed in 
different ways 3 by the fenfes, by the imagina- 
tion, by reafon, and by * intelligence. — The 
(enies only perceive his material figure;— ^thc 
imagination perceives the external figure alone, 
cxclufive of the matter j—reafon goes further, 
and examining exiftences in general, difcovers 
the particular fpecies of every individual j— the 
eye of intelligence ftill rifes higher ; for going 
beyond the bounds of what is general, it furveys 
the /imple forms f themfclves, by its own pure 

and 

# ^jr intelligfnoey we are hert to UfHUrftiiu)« i|9 it plain fosa 
what follQWS) the iotelji^ence of the Oei(y, 

f By the fimple forms, Boetbius means tbf fubiUntial or efleotial 
forms of the Peripatieticks and the Schpolmen. Mr. Harris, m hi^ 
very ingenious^ elegant^ and learned book, intitled, Philoibphical Ar- 
faogementy, gives the beft and deareft account of tbife abftnife mat'^ 
tert th^t is any where to be met with* lie ^1, *^ £xtisnfion, 6g|iBr» 
' ** and organiaation, are the three original fonps to body phyfical or ' 
^ natural ; figura having refpe^l to its external, organiiation to itt 
« intfrnal, and evtttnriofi being f:oqinioii both tn onie .an4 iKe ptbar. 
<« It i« more than probable, that from the yan>tion in thefc upiverfsil, 
«* and, as I may fay, primary forms, arifc mpft of tbpfe fccopdary forms, ' 
^ dually called Qualities Senfible, becaufe they are the proper objefts 
^ of dtir icveral renfatigns* $u?h wn^ rpugiineiii imd finppthnefs, hard- 
f< neis and'foftnefs, the diverfities of colours, favoura, andodoura, npC 
^ to mention thofe powers of cbara£ler more fubtile, the powers' clec* 
<< trie, magnetic, medicinal, &c, 

** Here, therefiore, we may aafwer the queftioo, how natural bgdiea 

*< are diftinguifhed. Not a fingle one among them coniifts of materials 

*< inchaos, but o f materials wrought up after the moik exquifite 
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and proper light: in which this is principally^ 
to be confidcrcd, that the higher power of per- 
ception includes the lower *, but that the latter 
can by no means attain to the energy of the 
former: for the fenfes cannot rife to the parr 

*' manner, and that confptcuous in their organtsatioiiy or In tbeZr 
*' figure, or in both, 

*' Asy therefore, every natural body is diftinguiihed by^the difFer- 
*^ ences juft defcribed; and as thefe differences have nothing to do 
** with the original osaKer, whidi being every where fimilar, can af« 
** ford no diftinftions at ail i may we not btm^ infer the fxpediency 
" of eflential forms* that >evety natural Aibftance may be effentially 
** chara6tcrifed? " " Thefe eflential forms," lie adds afterwards* •* mean 
*' fomething, which, though differing from matter, oin yet never fttb* 
*' fift without'it i fomething, wfaicb united with it, helps to produce 
** every compodte being i that is to fay, io other words, every natural 
*^ fubftance in die vifible world." Philofpphical Arrangenients, p; S8, 
tj, 90. 

I am afraid the rea^pr will dorift ikii^l tnformaiioii fr»m this flwrt 
extras i I muft tlusrrf«re refer him to Mr« Harrises book, in which a 
great deal more is iaid upon this fubje^t. In the fame book, p. 105* 
& feq. we have an account of ^ animating fern of « nanural Wdy, 
whicli. is t9Q locg to be o WiMft o d . 

Thia do^ae of eflential or fubftantial f^rros, fo famotis. among the 
ichoolmen, is fo ablbufe, that Boethius makes Fhilofophy declare, im- 
mediately below, that fimple forms are above the oonoeptioA of rtalPD, 
mod can only be perceived by the intftUagene^ af Dai(y. 

The idea of the Platonifts, with regard to this matter, according to 
Mr. Sydenham, in his argument to the greater Hippias, was, That by 
form, thefe philofbphers did not mean Namre'^s Mitward lorm, iHit 
Ibme inward paoeiple in nature, to which that oytwar d fprn if ^w- 
ing i a pdneiple, whoie eternal iamenefs 1$ the caufe of that conftant 
iuailarity in general found in the forms of nature, and the individuals 
of|the fnne fpecies, through every fucctiUve generation.; a fiaikrity 
M exaA aa if thty wene caft in thf ftina m^Mld^ or Ii^llift4 witb the « 

iama original types. 

2 ception 
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ception of any thihg but matter, • nor can the 
imagination comprehend exiftences in generals 
neither can reafon conceive fimple forms : where* 
as intelligence, > looking down as it were from 
above^ and having conceived the form, difcerns all 
the things which are below it, and comprehends, 
therefore, what does not fall within the reach of 
the other faculties* For fhe comprehends exift- 
ences in general, as conceived by reafon, the 
figure that ftrikes the imagination, and the mat- 
ter that falls under the cognizance of the fenfes^ 
without making ufe either of reafon, or the ima- 
gination, or the fenfes ; but (he comprehends 
them 2\\ formally y i. e. by beholding their fimplc 
forms, if I may be allowed the expreflion, by 
one fingle effort of the mind. In the fame way, 
reafon, when fhe confiders a thing in general, ap- 
prehends both what is perceived by the imagina- 
tion and the fenfes, without the affiftance of either. 
For inftance, reafon defines her general concep- 
. tion, thus, Man is a rational ^creature with two 
feet\ which, though it be a general idea, yet every 
perfon knows that man, thus defined, is perceiv- 
able both by the imagination and the fenfes \ not- 
withftanding that in this inftance reafon does not 
make ufe either of the imagination or the fenfes^ 
but employs her own proper faculty of percep- 
tion. Thus the imagination, though at firft 
ihe learned by the fenfes to diftinguilh and 
to form figujres, a£ts afterwards by her own 

power. 
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J)Owcr, and brings all fcnfiblc objefts to her view 
without the aid of the fenfes. Do you not fee, 
then, that men attain to the knowledge of things, 
more by their own faculties, than by the inherent 
properties bf the things themfclvcs? Nor is it 
unreafonable that it fhould be foj for as judg- 
ment is the a6t of the perfon judging, it is ne- 
ceflary that every perfon (hould perform his own 
work, by hi^ own pt-opei* faculties, and not by the 
aid of foreign power. 

* Fallacious and obfcure the lore. 
By Stoick fages taught of yore : 

From 

* Prior, with admirable humour, defcribes the manner that the foul 
perceives external obje6if , in the firft canto of his Alma» or the Pro* 
grefs of the Mind. 

Alma, tbey f ftrenuoufly maintain. 
Sits cock-horfe on her throne, the brain ; 
And from that feat of thought difpenfes 
Her fovVeign pleafure to the fenfe». 
Two optick nerves, they fay, ihe ties. 
Like fpeRacles, acrofs the eyes ; 
' By which the fpirits bring her word 
Whene'er the balls are fixM and ftirr'd ; 
How quick at park and play they ftrike $ 
The duke they court, the toaft they like j 
And at St. James's turn their grace 
From former friends, now out of place* 

Wife Nature likewife, they fuppofe^ 
Has drawn two conduits down our nofe i 

t x< e. The Cambridge wits. 

p Could 
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From outward objefts they fuppofc 
A filmy fubftance ccafclefs flows. 
Which ftrikcs acute upon the fenfe. 
And that ail knowledge iflues thence. 
Hence, fay they. Mind alone receives 
Every image it perceives ; 

Could Alma elfe with judgment tell 
V When cabbage IHnks^ or rofes fmell ? 
Or who would afk for her opinion 
Between an oyfter and an onion ? 
For from mod bodies, Dick, you knowj 
Some little bits aik leave to flow ; 
And as thro* thefe canals they roll. 
Bring op a fample of the Whole i 
Like footmen running before coaches^ 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. 

By nerves about our palate plac^d> 
^ . « She likewife judges of the tafte ; 

Elfe, difmal thought t our warlike haen 
Might drink thick port for fine champagne i 
And our ill-judging wives and daughters 
Miftake fmall-beer for citron-waters. 

Hence too, that (he might better hear. 
She fets a drum at either ear j 
And loud or gentle, harih or fweet. 
Are but th* alarums which they beat. 

Laft, to enjoy her fenfe of feeling, 
A thing (he much delights to deal in> 
A thoufand little nerves (he fends 
Quite to our toes and fingers* ends ; 
And thefe, in gratitude again. 
Return their fpirits to the brain | 
In which their figure being printed. 
As juft before, I think, I hinted, * 
Alma informed, can try the cafe. 
As (lie had been upon the place* ' 
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The paper, thus, a blank before. 
They add, is trac'd with letters o*er. 

If nothing to the mind is knowr> 
By powers inherent of her own. 
But paflive, (he th' intiprefllons takes. 
Which every outward objeft makes ^ 
Reflefting like a mirror fair. 
All bodies that prefented are; 
Say, whence derived her power to pierce 
Thro* all th' extended Univerfe ? 
To roanrthe world material o*er. 
And intelleftual too explore; 
Whenpe does ihe arrange, compound. 
And fep'rate her ideal round ? 
Why does (he, by progreflion flow. 
From truth to truth afcending go ? , 

Why now to heav'n her way flie wings. 
Now finks abforb'd in grovling things ? 

Such powers, fo various and fo ftrong, 
Muft to the heav'n-born mind belong : 
They cannot, fure, exiftence oWe 
To traces which from mattef flow. 

But ftill, 'twixt matter and the mind 
We plainly a connexion find : '^ 

Thiis — light when flafliing in the eye, 
Thus-^thro' the ear when noifes fly. 
Mind inft^ntaneous running o'er. 
Of native ideas, her ftore, 
Th' according images unites, 
Afid blends with thofe which fenfe excites* 

Pa For 
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For each external form, we find. 
Its counterpart has in the mind. 

Although there are in objefts certain qualities 
which ftrjke externally upon the fenfes, and put 
their inrtruments in nnotioni although the paf- 
five impreffion upon the 'body precedes the action 
of the mind ; although, in fine, the former roufes 
the htcer to aftion, and awakens the forms which 
reft within ; yet if the perception of objedls flows 
not from an impreffion made upon the mindj but 
if the mind is capable, however, by its powers, of 
diftinguifliing this impreffion afting upon the 
furface of the body ; with how much more reafbn 
may we affirm,, that beings, purely fpiritual, dif- 
cern things by their own light, by an adt of their 
underftknding alone, without being under any 
neceffity of having recourfe to impreffions made 
upon them by external objedts. For this reafon 
alfo it is, that nature has varied the powers of 
knowledge which Ihc has diftributed to created 
beings. Thus, animals that have no motion, 
as fifhes that are nourifhed in their fhells and 
adhere to rocks, are endowed with fenfation only, 
and have no other knowledge; whilft imagina- 
tion is given to fuch brutes as are capable of 
motion, and feem naturally to defire fonne things, 
and avoid others : but Reafon is the attribute of 
man alone, as Intelligence is that of- God, 
Hence it is, that God's knowledge exceeds that 

of 
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of all other beings ; as it not only comprehends 
what belongs to his own nature, but whatever 
is perceived by beings inferior to him. What 
would you think, if. the Senfes and the Ima- 
gination Ihould oppofe Reafgn, and endeavour 
to perfuade her that the general ideas of things, 
which Ihe believes fhe comprehends, are no- 
thing? for what falls uiader the cognizance of 
the fenfes and imagination, cannot be general. 
Perhaps you. would fay, either Reafon judges 
true, that nothing is apprehended by fenfe s or, 
fince flie knows many things are perceived by 
the fenfe and by the imagination, (he muft 
judge falfely, when fhe confiders as general that 
which is fenfible and particular. But if Reafon 
Oiould anfwer to this, that in her idea of what is 
general, fhe comprehends clearly whatever is fenfi- 
ble and imaginable; but a^ to the fenfes and ima-' 
gination, they cannot poffibly attain to the know- 
ledge of what is general, fince their perception 
cannot reach beyond the material figures that 
flrike them ; and therefore, in all matters of 
fcience, the greatefl credit is due to the judg- 
ment of that guide, whofe powers are the mofl 
difcerning and perfeft. In a controvcrfy of this 
kind, ought not we, who are pofTcfTed of the 
powers of reafon, imagination, and fenfe, to en- 
lift ourfelyes on thefideof ^.eafon, and to efpoufc 
her caufe. The cafe is entirely fimilar, when hu- 
man reafon thinks the divine underftan^ing can- 

P 3 not 
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not behold future events, in any other way than 
fhe herfelf is capable of perceiving them : for 
your Veafoning with regard to this matter is pre- 
cifely this j " That things certainly cannot be 
*^. forefeen, unlefs their events are neceflitated ; 
*' therefore there can be no fuch thing as prc- 
*' fcienc^ ; for if there were, every thing would 
*^ be fixed by an abfolute ncceffity." In anfwcr 
to this I would fay. If it were poflible for us, 
who are endowed only with reafon, to become, 
pofleflcd of the Divine Intelligence, we fliould 
then difcover, becaufc it is proper, that both 
fenfe and imagination (hould fubmit to reafon ; fo. 
, it is likewife moft fit and becoming, that human 
reafon fliould fubmit to an all-knowing Mind. 
Let us therefore ftrive to elevate ourfclves to the 
exalted height of the Supreme Intelligence ; there 
ihall Reafon behold what (he cannot difcover in 

4 

herfelf: fhe will there fee how things, which in 
themfelves have no certain event, are, however, 
certainly forefeen by a clear and infallible pre- 
fcienceji and fhe will perceive that this is no 
conjefture or vague opinion, but a fimple, fu- 
preme, and unlimited knowledge. 

Of varied creatures, mark th* unnumber'd flore 
Wand'ring at will the wide creation o'er: 
Some drag along their lengths in fpcckled pride. 
And trace the duft in furrows as they glide ; 

Some 
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Some foariirg mount the winds with daring wing. 
And thro' the fields of air exulting fing j 
Whilft others o'er the fruitful valley rave, , 

Or feck thefhadows of the founding grove. 

Tho* varied brutal forms are endlefs found. 
Their looks dejefted ever love the ground ; 
This grov'ling pofture ftupefies the fenfe. 
And all their low propenfions iffue therice. 
Imperial man alone rears high his head. 
And fpurns the fordid earth with ftately tread : 
Admonifli'd hence, if not by glaring toys 
Scduc*d, and funk in Senfc's baneful joys ; 
Taught by his form ered:, and lifted eye. 
Let man's afpiring thoughts dill range on high; 
Thus— 'twixt his afpedt, and his tow'ring mind. 
We, pleas'd, a ftrift conformity fhall find. 

Since then every thing which is known is not, 
as I have before proved, perceived by its own 
inherent properties, but by virtue of powers re- 
fiding in the perfon comprehending it; let us 
now examine, as far as it is poflible for us, the 
difpofition of the Divine Nature, that we may 
thence derive a clearer conception of the know- 
ledge of God. 

It is the fentiment of all reafonable creatures, 
that God is eternal. Let us then confider what . 
eternity is j becaufe this will difcover to us, at 
the fame time, the nature of God, and of his 
knowledge* 

P 4 ^ Eternity 
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Eternity then is a full and perfeft poflcflion of 
tHe whole of cverlafting life, altogether and at 
once. Now this will evidently appear, by com- 
paring it with things which endure only for a 
time : for every temporal exiftence glides on 
through the paft to the prefent, and thence to 
the future; fo that there is nothing under the 
laws of time, which can at once comprehend the 
whole extent of its duration. As it has loft 
yefterday, it does not as yet enjoy to-morrow ; 
and as for to-day, it is plain you have no more 
of life than the prefent tranfitory moment. 
Whatever therefore be fubjefted to the flight 
of time, as Ariftotle thought of the world, it 
may be without beginning and without end ; 
and altho* its duration may extend to an in- 
finity of time, it is not of fuch a nature as to 
be properly deemed eternal; becaufe it does 
not comprehend at once the whole extent of 
its infinite duration, having no knowledge of 
things future, which are not yet arrived. What- 
ever comprehends and poflefles at the fame 
time, the fulnefs of an unlimited life ; which 
catches hold of the future, and from which 
nothing that is paft is efcaped ; that, and 
that alone, is truly eternal : for what is eter- 
nal muft be in nothing defeftive ; muft enjoy 
itfelf; and muft have the infinite fqcceflion of 
time clearly and perfcftly under its perception. 
With regard to this point, fome Philofopher?, 

who 
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ivho had heard it was the fentiment of Plato^ 
that this world never had a beginning, and fhou^ 
never have an end *, fronn hence falfely concluded^ 
that the created univerfc was eo-eternal with its 
Creator. But it is one thing to be conduced 
through a life of infinite duration, which was 
Plato's opinion of the world; and another thing 
to comprehend at once the whole extent of this 
duration as prefent, which is manifeft can only 
belong to the mind of the Deity. In fa6t, it is 
not fo much by the meafure of time, that God 
appears to us prior to and more ancient than his 
creatures, as by the properties of his nature, which 
are altogether fimple and undivided : for the in- 
finite progreflion of temporal things aims at a rc-» 
femblance of that ever-prefent condition of an im^* 
moveable life, [the property of God only], which^ 
as it is not capable either of copying or equal- 
ling, from immobility it degenerates into motion ; 



• The Philofopliers here alluded to, are Grantor, Taurus of Beiy* 
tasy Plo]tinu8, Jamblichus, and other Platonifts, who, jn maintaining; 
that the world is eternal, fupport their opinion upon the authority of 
Plato ; although that philofopher fays clearly. In his Timaeus, that the 
world had a beginning; and adds afterwards, in the fame book, ^'ilnce 
the univerfe was framed by ^ivine fymmetry, it cannot be deftroytd 
but by I iie fame Almighty Power who formed it, and united to* 
gether fo firmly all its parts," 

What might perhaps lead thefe philofophers into this miflakCy tf^ 
that Plato fometimes calls matter eternal $ by which he does not mean 
that matter vifihly fubfifted from all eternity, but that it fubfifted in« 
telligibly in the internal idea of God : and in this refpefl be men- 
tions the world at etemaU 



and^ 
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and, inftead of becoming an immoveable ftate, and 
fimply prefeot, it falls into an infinite mcafurc'of 
paft and future time. But fince it cannot pofTefs 
at once the whole extent of its duration ; yet as 
it never ceafcs in fome meafure to exift, it ftrives 
therefore in vain to emulate that, whofe perfeftion 
k can neither attain or exprefs, by attaching itfelf 
CO the prefence of the fleeting moment, which 
pafles away with rapidity : and becaufe this 
fleeting prefence bears a refemblance to the inv- 
moveable prefence juft now mentioned, it com- 
Uiunicates, to the things which partake of it, 
^n appearance of exiftence * : but as it cannot 
Hop or abide, it purfues its courfe through 
unlimited time; and hence it is, that by glid- 
ing along it continues its duration, the extent 
^pd plenitude of which it could not compre- 
hend by refliing in a permanent ftate. If there- 
fore we would give to things their true names> 
we muft fay with Plato, that God is eternal, and 
the world perpetual. Since then every being judges 
of the things that are the objefts of its under-' 
landing, according to the faculties of judgment 
which it pofleiTes ; and as God is in a ftate im* 



• •* It communicates to the things which partake of it an appearanct 
^ e9cifienee.'*'* — This ought to be confidcred in no other point of view 
than as one of the high flights of the Platonick philofophy : for many 
of the Platonics were of opinion, that nothing can be faid with pro* 
Ipriety to exift, b\it Deify ; as he alone is felf-exiftent, and the <fau(e 
of exiftence. 

moveable. 
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moveable, and eternally prefent to every thing, 
his knowledge foars above the progreffion of time, 
brings together ^he^paft and the future, though 
at infinite intervals, and comprehends, in his ca-» 
pacious intelleft, all things^ as if they were now 
t«nfaaing. U therefore you would properly de- 
fine this prefcience which gives to God the cog- 
nifancc of every thing, it muft not be confidcrcd 
as an anticipated knowledge of the future, but it 
ought morcjuftly to be e deemed a knowledge 
of the never-failing now *• Hence, the word prc- 
fqience, or foreknowledge, is not fo applicable to 
the Divine Intelligence, as the word providencCj, 
or fuperintendencc s for the exalted and fovereign 
Ruler looks down as it were from the fummit of 
his univerfe, and beholds every thing moving in 
obedience to his infinitely wife diredion.. 

But can you imagine that God impofes a ne- 
qcflity upon events by beholding them, when 
men, by feeing things, do not make them ne- 
ceffary ? for you before acknowledged to me, 
that your viewing an action happening under 
your ey^e, lays no necefSty upon it. If we then 
niay be allowed to compare the knowledge of" 
man with that of God, it is plain, that whilftyou 
fee only fome things in a limited inftant, God 
fees every thing prefent to him at once, in an un- 
limited eternity. His Divine forefight does not , 

* In which Ddty beholds every thing as if it were immoveablj 
prffent. 

therefore 
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therefore change the nature and properties of 
things i but they are prcfcnt to his view in the 
Tcry order as they fhall in time befal : nor 
docs he judge confufedly of them, but diftin- 
guffhes with precifion the events which will 
neceffarily happen, from thofe which will take 
place unconftrained by neceflfity. When you fee, 
for example, a man walking on the earth, and 
the fun rifing in the fkies;. although you fee both 
of them at once, yet you plainly perceive that the 
adionof the former is voluntary, whilft the mo- 
rion of the latter is neceffary. Thus the eye of 
Providence contemplates all things, without al- 
tering their nature and properties j for every thing 
in faft ispreferft to him; though, with regard to 
its temporal event, it may be ftill future. Hence 
it follows, that when God knows a thing will be, 
although at the fame time he perceives it is un- 
der no neceflity of being, we muft neverthelefs 
allow, that this knowledge is not an uncertain con- 
jefture, but a knowledge founded upon truth. 

If you ftill infift, that what Godforefees will ie- 
fal, mufi befal 'y and that things which cannot do 
^ otherwife than happen, muft neceffarily happen (if 

in this way you force me to admit a necejEty, it 
muft be acknowledged, it is unqueftionably true 
that things are under fuch a conftraintj but 
this is at the fame time a truth which can fcarce 
be comprehended by any nian, unlefs he, is ac- » 
quaintcd with the Divine counfels). But, in: 

anfw^r 
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anfwcr to the above objeftion, that what God 
foreknows will take place, muft come to pafsj ^ 
I would hive you to confider, that every thing 
which happens, as it bears a relation to the 
Divine knowledge, is neceflary j but when con- 
iidered in its own nature, it is altogether free and 
uncon drained : for there are two kinds of ne- 
ceffityj the one fimple aqd abfolute, as, men 
muft neceflarily die ; the other conditional, as, if 
you know that a man walks, he muft certainly 
do fo: for that which is known cannot be other- 
wife than it is apprehended to be. But thi^ 
circumftance or condition dbes by no means infer 
the other abfolute neceffity : for the nature of the 
thing itfelf does not here conftitute the neceffity, 
but the neceffity arifes from the conjunction of 
the condition. Thus, no neceffity conipels a 
man to walk, who voluntarily fteps forward ; yet 
when he fteps forward, he muft of neceffity walk: 
fo every thing which is prefent to the eye of 
Providence muft *affijredly be, although there be 
nothing in its own nature to conftitute this ne- 
ceffity. ^ Since Deity then beholds all future e- 
vents, proceeding fr6m the freedom of the will, sis 
actually prefent; thefe events by that conditioa 
become neceffary, in relation to the Divine appre- 
henfionj although, when con fidered in their own 
' nature, they be at abfolute liberty. All things 
therefore which God by his prefcience knows will 
happen, fhall undoubtedly come to pafsj but as 
many of thefe events proceed from free-will, which, 

although 
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although they do befal, yet their exiftenCe chdngei 
not their nature, as, before they happened, thcyhkd 
it in their power not to happen. — But it is a mat- 
ter of no moment, whether things in their owh 
• nature are neccffary or not, fince, by this circum* 
ftance of the Divine knowledge, to which thpy zrt 
all fubjeft, they fall out in every refpeft as if they 
were con drained by neceflity. — This, replied Ihe, 
is ejtplained, in theinftance I gave you of the fun 
riGng, and a man walking. Now as you fee both 
of thcfe occurrences happen under your view> they 
aiTuredly do happen *, but nevertheleft there is this 
difference, that the event of the former was ne- 
ceflary before it befel, whereas that of the latter 
il?as altogether free. Thus, all things which arc 
prefent to the view of the Deity unqueftiofiably 
exift ; but fome of them proceed from a neceflity 
belonging to their own natures, as in the inftancc 
of the rifing fun ; while others flow from the 
will and power of the agent, as in the other ex- 
ample. It is then with reafon we have aflferted , 
that in refpeft of the Divine apprehenfion, things 
are necKflary j but^fiat they are abfblutely free from 
the chains of Fate, when confidered in themfelves. 
In the fame way, every thing which is an objeft 
of fenfe, is general in regard to its relation with 
reafon, but particular when confidered by itfelf* 

But you may fay, If it be in my power to change 

my purpofe, I can deceive Providence, fince I 

may not carry into execution thofe things which 

3 flic 
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4hc forefaw I would do* To this J anfwcr. It 
is indeed in your power to deviate fronc) your 
purpofe; but as Providence fee^ really and 
^dtually what you can do f fince fhe knows 
whether you will alter your refolutions dr ndt> 
and upon what refolution you will fix j it is 
as impoflible for you to deceive the prefcience 
of God, as it would be to cfcape the notice of a 
prcfcnt and fteady obferver of your anions 5 
though, from the freedom of your^will, you have 
it in ypur power to vary and diverfify them ever 
fo much* What ! — fhall the Divine knowledge, will 
you farther fay, be changed according to my diC- 
pofitionsj and when my defires vary and flu£tuate> 
fixing now upon this thing, now upon that, will 
the^apprehenfion of the Deity vary with them ? 
No, certainly, it will not. For the view of Deity^ 
if I may fpeak, out-runs every future event, and 
brings it back into the prefence of his own ap* 
prehenfion ; which does not vary, as you imagine^ 
to conform itfelf to your caprices, but remains 
immoveable, and anticipates and comprehends 
at once all your variety of changes: which 
faculty of comprehending and feeing all things as 
prefent, God doth not derive from the iffuc of 
future events, but from the fimplicity of his own 
nature. Here then is a folution of what you ob» 
jcdted to me formerly *, that it is a prcpofterous 
thing to fay, that our temporal events are the 

• Sec p. 197. — If It U admitted, that things in future are forefeen 
hy God, becaufe they are to happen ; thi» makes prefcience depedd 
upon the ifTue of our tcnpor*! events. 

caufes 
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caufes of the Divine prcfcience : for the qualify 
of the Sovereign Mind is fuch, that every thing is 
fubordinate to the eternal prefence of his know*- 
ledge; that he plans and diredts all events, with*- 
out being in the lead dependent upon futurity. 

Upon the whole then it muft be concluded, 
the freedonn of the human will rennains uncon- 
ilrained and inviolable ; and that thofe laws can«* 
not be coniidered as unjuft, which aflign rewards 
and punilhments. to men, whofe adlions are 
in no refpedt under the compulfion of nepeffity* 
We ought therefore to comfort ourfclvcs with 
this refleftion, that God, who fits on high, per- 
ceives every thing, knows perfeftly what is to 
happen,;, and that the eternal prefence of his 
knowledge, concurring with the future quality of 
our aftions, engages him always to dilpenfe re- 
wards to the good, and punifhments to the wick* 
cd. The confidence which, for this reafon, we re- 
pofe. in God, cannot be vain or fruitlefs ; neither 
will the prayers we addrefs to him be ineffica- 
cious, when they proceed from a heart which is 
pure and upright. Dcteft, then, and flee every 
vice; cultivate and purfue every virtue; exalt 
your mind to God, the only true hope ; and offer 
up your prayers with humility to his throne^ If 
you are ingenuous, you mufl: confefs the drift 
obligation that you are under, to live agreeably 
to the rules of wifdom and probity, as you know 
that all your aftions are performed under the eye 
of an all-difcerning Judge. 

FINIS.. 
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